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L' EN  VOI. 


STRETCH  forth,  your  hancs,  kind  friends,  the  faithful 
hearted, 

And  kindly  take 
The  Rose  we  've  nursed  since  last  the  year  departed 

For  your  sweet  sake. 

No  poisoned  blast  upon  the  fragrant  blossoms 

Hath  ever  blown  ; 
Fear  not  to  place  it  on  your  guileless  bosoms 

And  call 't  your  own  ! 

Fondly  we  've  noted,  and  with  sweet  prevision, 

Its  buds  disclose, 
And  asked  if  flower  could  have  a  purer  mission 

Than  Sharon's  Rose. 

Each  modest  petal  will  some  lesson  teach  you, 

If  rightly  read, 
And  balmy  odors,  that  will  softly  reach  you, 

Be  from  them  shed. 
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Take  then  the  Rose  by  gentle  hearts  and  lowly 

Long  years  caressed, 
And  may  it  wake  but  visions  bright  and  holy 

"Within  your  breast. 

Ye,  too,  kind  friends,  —  may  ye,  whose  loving  fingers 

Have  fondly  swept 
The  charmed  chord  that  mid  its  petals  lingers, 

By  God  be  kept  ! 

CLIXTOX,  July,  1850. 
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THE 


ROSE    OF   SHARON. 


THE  DAUGHTER  OP  TYRANNUS. 

BT    J.   KENEICK     PISHEB. 

IN  a  grove  near  the  city  of  Ephesus,  in  the  twi- 
light of  an  autumnal  day,  a  beautiful  Greek  maiden, 
and  a  youth  scarcely  less  beautiful,  slowly  walked 
together,  engaged  in  conversation  of  apparently  deep 
interest.  They  were  Phryne,  the  daughter  of  the 
philosopher  Tyrannus,  and  Agenor,  his  favorite 
disciple,  soon  to  be  his  son. 

Agenor  was  agitated.  He  spoke  with  vehemence, 
and  then  abruptly  ceased ;  and  seemed  as  if  deeply 
afflicted. 

'  Why  conceal  from  me  the  cause  of  thy  unea- 
siness, my  Agenor  ?  Are  we  not  devoted  to  each 
other  ?  should  we  not  know  each  other's  troubles, 
that  we  may  console,  if  not  relieve?  Ah,  my  lover, 
in  this  thou  art  unkind  to  me ;  in  all  things  else 
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thou  art  kind ;  but,  for  many  months  thou  hast 
been  in  affliction,  and  wouldst  not  permit  me  to 
share  thy  sorrow,  as  I  share  thy  joy.  Speak,  I 
implore  thee  !  conceal  no  longer  1  Thou  wilt  grieve 
me  if  thou  longer  distrustest  my  love/ 

'  Distrust  thy  love,  adored  Phryne  !  say  not  so. 
Believe,  rather,  that  I  would  not  distress  thee,  by 
making  thee  partake  of  distempered  visions  thou 
canst  not  banish  from  me,  and  couldst  not  but  be 
made  unhappy  by.  No !  let  time  relieve  me ;  or 
the  indulgent  gods,  if  they  may  deign  to  regard 
with  compassion  a  poor  mortal.' 

The  maiden  spoke  not.  She  hung  upon  the  neck 
of  Agenor,  and  wept. 

'  Phryne  !  beautiful,  gentle  Phryne  !  doubt  not 
my  love,  my  confidence.  I  have  not  hardened  my 
countenance  as  marble  before  thee ;  and  thou  hast 
perceived  that  I  am  troubled ;  but  that  trouble  thou 
couldst  not  lessen.  Oh,  seek  not  to  know  it.  Nay, 
weep  not,  my  beloved  :  thou  wilt  break  my  heart  if 
thou  lamentest  more.' 

*  Mv  Ao-enor,  thou  art  tender,  not  to  say  what 

.         _ 

mi»ht  afflict  me ;  but  the  unknown  sorrow  that  ot 

~  ' 

late  hath  banished  thy  wonted  happiness !  oh,  it  is 
more  bitter  to  me  than  thou  deemest !  Thou  canst 
not  spare  me  the  pain  of  thy  own  affliction  :  speak, 
then  :  it  is  not  well  that  one  of  us  should  conceal  a 
thought  from  the  other.' 
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'  An  unwise  thought  ?  a  thought  almost  insane  ? 
one  that  the  learned  would  deride?  what  wouldst 
thou  think  of  me  were  I  to  confess  what  thou  couldst 
not  but  despise  as  folly  ?  ' 

1 1  would  forgive  the  follies  of  my  lover,  if  I 
should  discover  them.  The  gods  only  are  exempt 
from  follies.' 

Agenor  was  silent.  He  pressed  the  weeping 
maiden  more  closely  to  his  bosom.  His  tears  fell 
upon  her  neck. 

'  Thou  answerest,  but  not  speakes.t,'  said  Phryne. 
'  Thou  distrustest  my  love.  Open  thy  heart  to  me, 
my  lover !  Woe  is  me !  thou  wilt  not  open  thy 
heart ! ' 

Agenor  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  groaned 
aloud.  For  a  long  time  both  were  silent. 

*  Beautiful  Phryne,'  said  Agenor,  '  when  my 
father  placed  me  in  the  school  of  thy  illustrious  sire, 
I  had  seen  but  sixteen  summers,  and  thou  but 
twelve.  Thy  father,  pleased  with  me,  and  in  kind- 
ness to  his  friend,  preferred  me  above  all  his  disci- 
ples, and  received  me  into  his  household,  as  his  own 
child.  I  became  thy  companion :  we  grew  up 
together ;  thou  wert  my  sister,  I  was  thy  brother. 
Together,  a  thousand  times,  our  young  feet  wander- 
ed by  this  stream,  dear  to  the  memory  of  all  who 
love  the  beautiful :  we  loved,  as  children  ;  and  that 
love  spread  forth  as  the  rose-bud  in  the  breath  of 
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summer.  Six  years  have  passed  since  our  first 
adventurous  search  for  flowers  in  yon  islet,  where  I 
culled  for  thee  water-lilies,  until  thou  wouldst  per- 
mit me  no  more  to  endanger  myself,  and  those  years 
have  made  deep  and  strong  the  love  I  bore  thee, 
then  the  rose-bud  of  my  youthful  fancy,  now  the 
blooming  flower  of  my  soul's  affection.  And  why 
did  that  love  thus  strengthen?  wouldst  thou  know? 
wouldst  know  its  source,  its  frailness?  Start  not, 
beloved  !  though  I  tell  thee  that  it  sprang  from 
what  our  mortality  cannot  long  preserve,  and  it 
cannot  survive  its  origin ; — ah  me  !  ye  gods !  why 
have  ye  doomed  the  beautiful  to  fade  ?  why  have  ye 
given  to  the  soul  its  keen  perception  and  passionate 
love,  and  yet  doomed  its  objects  to  decay?  I  must 
speak  it,  since  thou  insistest :  I  loved  thee,  because 
thou  wert  beautiful ;  because  thy  shape  surpassed 
the  sculptured  forms  of  our  immortal  Praxiteles, 
thy  vernal  bloom  and  freshness  made  dim  the  bues 
of  Leuxis  and  Apelles.' 

'And  thou  wilt  not  love  me  when  my  golden 
ringlets  are  gray  ?  Oh,  Agenor !  say  not  so !  I 
will  never  cease  to  love  thee !  say  that  thou  wilt 
love  me  always  ! ' 

'  Know  thyself.  There  is  a  love  that  springs  not 
from  mutual  kindness,  mutual  interest,  mutual  ties 
of  home  and  its  endearments.  Of  this  love  thou  art 
susceptible,  and  wouldst  feel  it  more  deeply  if  thy 
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Agenor  were  more  like  thee.  This  love  is  the 
soul's  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful: 
it  must  cease  when  the  beautiful  decays. ' 

*  Oh,  my  Agenor,'  exclaimed  Phryne  with  tears, 
'  and  thou  wilt  not  love  me  more,  when  time  hath 
dimmed  the  hues  of  my  youth.     Say  not  so.     Now 
while  thou  foldest  me  to  thy  bosom,  say  that  thou 
wilt  love  me  ever.' 

*  It  is  the  cause  of  that  misery  which  I  could  not 
conceal  from   thee,   this   thought  that   thy  beauty 
must  fade.     How  have  I  sought  among  the  works 
of  our  great  philosophers,  for  some  evidence  of  that 
immortality  which  they  hoped   for ;    but   in  vain. 
The   beautiful   woman,   like   the   beautiful   flower, 
must  fade  !  there  is  no  immortality.     And  love  is 
for  youth,  and  for  the  flower  of  life  :  age  is  without 
love.' 

'  And  when  this  love  is  departed,  with  the  beauty 
it  lived  upon,  will  no  other  love  remain  ?  Surely 
the  beautiful  is  not  wholly  in  the  shape  and  hue, 
and  graceful  movement  of  bodily  perfection  :  the 
mind  and  heart  have  beauties  that  time  cannot  take 
away.  Thou  shalt  teach  me  to  please  thee  by  these 
means,  so  that  thou  wilt  love  me  when — when  thou 
canst  not  look  at  me  as  thou  now  lookest.  Put 
away  thy  sadness,  dearest :  and  give  me  back  this 
kiss  of  true  affection.' 

Agenor  obeyed;  but  his  dejection  reappeared, 
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• 

in  spite  of  earnest  efforts  to  be  gay  and  at  ease. 
His  imagination  had  become  morbid.  When  he 
looked  upon  his  beautiful  betrothed,  a  phantom 
stood  beside  her,  the  same  in  all  but  the  beautiful, 
the  idol  of  his  soul,  disfigured  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
time :  nay,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  banish  it,  it 
would  assume  all  the  phases  of  decay,  from  the  first 
faint  loss  of  elasticity  of  form  and  freshness  of  hue, 
to  the  last  decrepitude  of  emaciated  age.  And  the 
votary  of  the  beautiful  mourned  for  the  frailness  of 
mortality,  and  could  not  be  comforted.  He  did  not 
disbelieve  the  assurances  of  his  anxious  Phryne, 
that  love  would  remain,  and  that  they  two  would  go 
down  the  vale  of  years  in  as  much  happiness  as 
others  who  had  truly  loved  in  youth ;  but  that  ideal 
vision  of  the  beautiful,  that  dream,  and  yearning 
desire  for  its  immortality,  made  him  miserable, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  reason  to  pre- 
vent it. 

CHAPTER     II. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  man  from  a  distant 
land,  came  to  Ephesus;  one  who  was  to  change 
the  current  of  that  subtle  and  wandering  philosophy, 
which  Greece  in  her  decline  still  fostered  if  not 
understood.  He  became  acquainted  with  the  master 
of  Agenor,  and  had  frequent  discussions  in  his 
school.  The  spirit  of  Agenor  was  startled  by  his 
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doctrine  of  immortality;  and  Paul,  the  illustrious 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  soon  found  an  attentive  and 
deeply  interested  disciple,  in  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
tiful  Phryne.     He   had  from  his  childhood   been 
taught  to  seek  the  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the 
great  artists  of  an  age  more   glorious,  and  in  the 
living  inhabitants  of  a  fertile  land  and  genial  climate ; 
he  had  been  taught  to  turn  from  deformities,  and 
even  from  the  less  favored  in  regard  to  personal 
appearance,  as  objects  that  would  retard  that  refine- 
ment of  taste  which  the   Epicurean  school  deemed 
the  highest  means  of  happiness,  and  in  the  dawn  of 
manhood  he  had  become  enamoured  of  one  bred, 
like  himself,  in  all  the  refinement  of  an  age  devoted 
wholly  to  refinement,  and  of  a  country  still  admired 
above  all  others  for  the  charms  of  its  poetry,  and  its 
art.     It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  esteem  the 
beautiful  as  the  highest  good  :  but,  not  content  with 
this,  he  made  it  his  idol,  and  directed  towards  it 
the  adoration  for  which  he  knew  no  worthier  object. 
Imagination  was  the  dominant  faculty  of  his  mind  ; 
it  dwelt  upon  the  matchless  beauty  of  his  youthful 
companion ;   love  inflamed  it   the   more ;   his  will 
could  no  longer  control  it ;  even  his  reason  was  in 
danger.     Visions,  to  him  most  terrible,  of  the  de- 
cline of  the    beauty  he  worshipped,   would   stand 
before  him,  by  night,  by  day ;  in  solitude,  in  society, 
wherever  he  went,  in  whatever  exercise  of  body  or 
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mind  he  might  resort  to ;  even  in  the  presence  of 
his  adored  and  adoring  one,  her  second  self,  waning 
from  the  bloom  of  beauty  to  the  sere  and  withered 
aspect  of  age,  the  haggardness  of  disease,  the  appall- 
ing wreck  of  death;  changing  with  bewildering 
rapidity,  glaring  with  dreadful  distinctness  and 
strength ;  almost  forcing  him  to  believe  in  their 
reality,  so  like  in  their  effect  were  they  to  the  visual 
impressions  they  conflicted  with ;  these  fearful  and 
unceasing  apparitions  had  driven  him  almost  to  mad- 
ness. He  mourned  for  the  deep  grief  his  beloved 
must  suffer,  when  he  should  love  her  no  more,  in 
that  sense  in  which  he  understood  love  :  she  —  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  maidens  of  Ephesus — beloved 
by  all,  devoted  to  him  alone,  she  must  fade  like  the 
rose  of  summer,  and  be  beloved  no  more.  What 
would  be  friendship,  compassion,  grief,  devotion  of 
duty  and  honor,  to  her,  once  so  beloved,  but  so 
beloved  no  more?  The  unbidden  vision  silently 
replied.  Despite  his  utmost  exertions  to  appear 
undisturbed  and  happy,  the  vigilant  eye  of  Phryne 
perceived  his  misery,  and  grieved  in  secret  that  she 
could  not  dispel  it.  And  this  he  knew :  and  it 
added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  affliction. 

There  were  indeed  theories  of  immortality  :  these 
he  knew  familiarly.  He  reviewed  them  anew,  and 
directed  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  discover  evi- 
dence of  their  truth ;  but  in  vain, — all  before  him 
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was  gloomy — the  beautiful  Phryne  must  share  the 
common  lot  of  mortality,  and  be  beloved  no  more. 
Had  he  been  like  one  of  the  uncultivated  multitude, 
and  not  known  the  beautiful,  he  would  not  thus 
have  loved  ;  he  would  have  selfishly  enjoyed  all  that 
his  less  spiritual  nature  could  appreciate,  and  been 
happy  in  a  lesser  way,  without  the  alloy  which  his 
awakened  sense  of  the  beautiful  entailed  upon  him : 
but  this  deadness  would  have  made  her  not  more 
happy  :  better  lose  the  love  of  a  developed  spirit, 
than  never  be  beloved  at  all.  Long  months  of 
unavailing  search,  in  the  records  of  that  philosophy, 
ingenious,  but  barren — alluring  to  hope,  but  unsatis- 
factory to  disciplined  reason — long  agonizing  months 
of  toil,  but  yet  no  solid  ground  of  belief,  no  anchor- 
hold  for  hope,  no  light  to  break  over  the  gloom  of 
his  dejection  !  he  had  grown  faint,  yet  not  irresolute  ; 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  still  bent  on  discov- 
ering the  evidence  of  immortality,  if  any  could  be 
found. 

He  was  in  this  mood  when  Aglaophon,  a  gay, 
and  elegant  companion  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus, 
burst  in  upon  his  solitude,  and  summoned  him  to 
attend  a  disputation  with  a  barbarian  philosopher, 
who  had  come  with  strange  and  amusing  doctrines, 
whom  their  learned  teacher  was  going  to  refute  in 
his  usual  masterly  way.  Agenor  liked  not  to  be 
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diverted  from  his  studies;  but  the  animated  and 
alluring  Aglaophon  would  not  be  denied. 

'  Come  along,'  said  he  ;  '  ha  !  ha  !  this  fellow, 
Paul,  they  call  him,  a  Hebrew  !  ha  !  ha  !  he  preaches 
about  a  strange  god  named  Jesus,  who  brings  dead 
men  to  life ;  and  will  get  all  of  us  out  of  Hades, 
if  we  '11  worship  him  after  his  fashion.  Come 
along  !  let 's  hear  our  Tyrannus  try  the  dialectics 
of  the  conceited  fellow.  Come  along  !  what 's  the 
matter  ?  art  ill,  dear  Agenor  ?  ' 

'No,  my  Aglaophon,  not  ill;  but  a  little  ab- 
stracted by  these  profundities  of  the  immortal  Plato. 
I  will  go  with  thee  to  hear  what  this  new  comer  hath 
to  say.' 

'  Come  away  then,  grave  Agenor !  Plato  is  a 
heavy  old  fellow ;  and  a  bad  one,  to  give  us  wrinkles, 
and  looks  too  sober  for  the  approbation  of  the  graces. 
Epicurus  is  the  philosopher  for  me.  Now  be  merry ; 
study  Plato  no  more  ;  summon  back  thy  vivacity, 
which  thou  hast  wofully  lost  within  the  year. 
Heigh  ho !  hath  the  sweet  Phryne  been  ungracious 
to  thee  ?  * 

1  Adored  Phryne  !  she  still  loves  me,  more  than 
I  merit.' 

*  By  Venus  !  then  thou  shalt  no  more  wear  that 
sober  look,  like  a  barbarian  saint,  or  a  sordid  trades- 
man thinking  of  his  traffic,  or  a  politician  thinking 
how  he  may  get  his  fingers  into  the  public  purse. 
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Come  away.  Be  sad  no  more,  beloved  of  the  beau- 
ty of  beauties !  Now  for  the  dialectics. ' 

CHAPTER    III. 

From  the  discussion  to  which  Aglaophon  had 
taken  him,  Agenor  had  caught  a  general  idea  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  immortality ;  but  had  not 
perceived  any  proof  of  it  which  could  satisfy  his 
mind,  trained  as  it  had  been  in  a  system  of  logic 
that  was  not  readily  applicable  to  the  evidences  upon 
which  Paul  rested  his  arguments.  But  he  was  too 
sincerely  desirous  to  find  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
to  neglect  any  assistance  that  might  be  obtained : 
he  therefore  sought  a  private  conversation  with  the 
apostle,  who  received  him  with  a  kindness  that  pre- 
possessed him  much  in  his  favor,  and  allayed  the 
prejudice  with  which  even  the  most  enlightened 
Greeks  regarded  those  whom  they  termed  barba- 
rians. 

Won  by  the  benevolent  manner  of  Paul,  Agenor, 
with  the  simple  frankness  of  an  age  that  did  not 
affect  the  reserve  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  told 
him  of  the  mental  conflict  he  had  undergone,  and 

o 

his  anxiety  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  momentous 
questions  he  had  been  discussing.  The  zealous 
apostle  unravelled  the  intricate  theories  of  the  young 
enthusiast;  pointed  out  the  detached  truths  they 
contained ;  and  gave  them  consistence  and  strength 
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by  the  key  which  he  possessed,  the  doctrines  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  preach. 

*  And  thy  love  for  a  beautiful  maiden  hath  made 
thee  hope  for  that  immortality  which  poets  and 
philosophers  have  shadowed  forth  as  a  beautiful 
vision,  but  not  brought  down  to  thy  comprehension, 
nor  proved  to  thy  satisfaction.  It  is  well,  even  for 
the  love  of  one,  or  for  love  of  the  beautiful,  to  hope 
for  some  better  fate  than  that  of  the  flowers  that  fade, 
and  the  brutes  that  perish  :  better  this  than  the 
rooted  dislike  to  being  taught  anything  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  the  age  or  the  schools.  But,  dear 
Agenor,  thou  insistest  on  proofs  not  easily  given, 
not  possible.  The  basis  of  the  doctrines  I  teach  is 
this,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  being,  intelligent, 
powerful,  immortal,  the  Creator  of  men,  the  organ- 
izer of  the  material  system,  from  whose  power  and 
wisdom  and  benevolence  all  things  have  arisen. 
This  being  is  not  material,  not  perceptible  to  the 
senses  :  thou  canst  not  know  him  by  thy  senses ; 
no  demonstration  can  assure  thee  of  his  presence. 
But  the  doctrine  I  preach  must  commend  itself  to 
thy  reason  and  thy  conscience  :  thou  wilt  see  that  it 
is  right ;  and  if  thou  wilt  put  it  in  practice,  thou 
wilt  find  thyself  made  better  —  regenerated.  Do 
not  wait  to  be  logically  convinced  of  the  resurrection, 
of  immortality,  before  thou  conformest  to  the  direc- 
tions necessary  to  thy  true  self-development.  That 
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conviction  cannot    precede    the  experience  of  the 
efficacy  of  those  directions.' 

'  And  what  have  I  to  do  ?  ' 

'  As  thou  wouldst  be  done  by.' 

'  Thou  sayest  much  in  few  words.' 

'  Understand,  dear  Agenor,  that  to  be,  and  not 
to  seem,  is  what  will  make  thee  happy  or  miserable. 
To  enjoy  the  beautiful  which  addresses  thy  senses, 
thou  must  rightly  develop  thy  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful. No  false  taste  will  produce  the  enjoyment  of 
a  true  taste  ;  and  if  thy  aversion  to  correction,  or 
thy  error  of  judgment,  confirm  thee  in  any  false 
taste,  thou  inevitably  wilt  fail  of  some  part  of  that 
enjoyment  which  should  belong  to  thee.' 

'  I  perceive.' 

*  Even  so  in  spiritual  things :  there  must  be  a 
right  development.  What  thou  admirest  in  others, 
strive  to  develop  in  thyself:  the  possession  of  it 
will  be  health  and  strength  to  thy  soul.  Bodily 
pleasure,  as  thou  seest,  depends  on  health,  in  other 
words,  on  perfect  development :  mental  pleasure 
depends  on  the  soundness  and  developed  powers  of 
the  mind ;  even  so  spiritual  felicity  depends  on  the 
right  development  and  soundness  of  what  we  term 
the-  moral  principles  and  affections.  The  law  is 
simple  :  love  all  men.  But  it  seems  impossible. 
Not  less  impossible  might  it  seem  to  some,  to  attain 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  most  cultivated. 
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What  is  necessary  is,  to  deny  thyself  whatever  is 
contrary  to  the  law ;  do  not  return  evil ;  do  not 
retort  when  wrongly  censured  ;  do  not  allow  thyself 
to  inflict  injuries ;  and  thou  wilt  soon  cease  to  desire 
evil  to  others,  thou  wilt  cease  to  hate,  and  mayest 
love.' 

'  Pardon  me,  dear  Paul !  how  can  I  love  those 
who  are  not  beautiful,  in  body  or  mind  ?  how  can  I 
love  the  malignant,  the  inelegant,  the  rude  animals 
that  are  men  only  in  shape  and  speech  ? ' 

'  Were  that  their  normal  and  unchangeable  con- 
dition, thou  couldst  not  love  them.  But  it  is  a 
deranged  condition,  from  which  they  will  recover, 
more  or  less,  sooner  or  later.  While  they  remain 
thus  depraved,  they  are  like  men  suffering  under 
bodily  diseases,  that  mar  their  comeliness,  and  make 
them  miserable ;  but  all  will  be  changed :  the  re- 
volting aspect  of  blind  selfishness  will  change  to 
brotherly  love ;  and  the  disfigured  body  will  arise 
all  glorious  and  beautiful :  bear  in  mind  this,  and 
thou  mayest  love,  even  now ;  not  indeed  in  that 
sensuous  perception  and  fruition  of  the  beautiful, 
in  wilich  thou  hast  been  trained  ;  but  in  the  deeper 
and  more  manly  sense — in  the  charity  which  forgiv- 
eth  all  that  is  displeasing  to  the  tastes,  and  seeketh 
to  rescue  the  sufferer  from  his  miserable  estate.' 

*  And  thou  hast  no  proof  beforehand,  of  the  truth 
of  this  doctrine  of  immortality  ?  we  must  regard  it 
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as  a  mere  probability?  we  must  find  assurance,  on 
this  side  the  grave,  only  of  that  part  of  the  system 
which  prescribes  the  means  of  regeneration  and  self- 
development?  we  must  ennoble  ourselves,  and  yet 
have  no  preassurance  of  reward  for  our  self-denial  ?  ' 
'  Think  well  of  what  thou  now  sayest.  Thou 
wouldst  seem  noble  ;  wherefore  ?  to  gain  the  admira- 
tion of  others :  were  it  not  better  to  be  noble  and 
gain  thy  own  respect  —  the  approbation  of  thy  own 
conscience  ?  But  what  of  these  lesser  rewards, 
of  real  merit  or  artful  deception  ?  there  is  a  hope 
more  glorious  which  I  could  awaken  within  thee, 
though  I  cannot  bring  to  thy  sensuous  understanding 
any  logical  proof  of  it :  there  is  a  faculty  of  the  soul, 
now  dormant,  which  may  be  awakened  ;  a  faculty  to 
apprehend  the  spiritual,  to  hold  communion  with  the 
Omnipresent,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  But  the  soul  blinded  by  idolatry,  by 
carnal  desires,  cannot  rise  to  a  perception  of  the 
spiritual;  an  undivided  and  unlimited  love  of  all 
that  is  noble,  and  genuine,  and  true,  and  holy,  is 
the  first  step  towards  the  development  of  this  inner 
perception.  Thou  beholdest  the  beautiful,  in  the 
shape  and  hue  and  graceful  movement  of  a  beloved 
object,  and  marvellesf  at  the  obtuseness  of  those  un- 
cultivated minds  which  are  insensible  to  it:  thou 
mightest  know  a  beautiful  above  the  material,  from 
which  emanates  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  material ; 
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and  from  that  loftier  height  thou  wouldst  look  down 
upon  thy  present  self,  and  marvel  at  thy  present 
deadness.' 

*  Beautiful  idea  !  sublime  idea  !  And  this  thou 
affirmest  as  sober  truth,  and  no  flight  of  poetic 
fancy  ? ' 

'  Agenor,  credulous  disciple  of  that  poetry,  mis- 
named  philosophy,   which   thou   suspectest   me   of 
propounding  as  sober  truth  !     I  tell  thee  that  this 
poetry  is  but  the  material  body  of  a  living  poetry, 
more  glorious  than  the  greatest  of  thy  sublime  bards 
ever  imagined.     Lift  up  thy  thoughts  !  contemplate 
the  ideas  I  have  presented !  see  that  man  Jesus, 
the  noblest,  the  forbearing,  the  forgiving,  the  self- 
sacrificing  :  in  him  behold  the  principles  which  can 
move  the  soul,  if  it  can  be  moved  at  all.     Sublimity, 
beauty,  all  that  gives  life  and  power  to  poetry,  thou 
shalt  discover  in   him,  if  thou  contemplatest  with 
inquiring  eyes.     But  beware,  that  inactive  contem- 
plation will  not  much  benefit  thee  :  what  thou  seest, 
that  thou  must  practise.' 

CHAPTER    IV  . 

The  lessons  of  Paul,  often  repeated,  turned  the 
enthusiastic  mind  of  Agenor  in  the  direction  of  the 
new  faith ;  and  he  became  a  zealous  and  active 
disputant  in  support  of  it,  among  his  fellow  disciples, 
and  even  his  master,  Tyrannus,  had  several  warm 
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discussions  with  him ;  which  left  upon  his  mind 
impressions  far  from  favorable  to  the  hopes  of  the 
lover.  The  pride  of  the  philosopher  revolted  at  the 
idea  that  his  future  son-in-law  should  be  the  convert 
of  a  barbarian,  a  preacher  of  doctrines  which  he 
regarded  as  absurdities,  opposed  to  all  the  theories 
of  the  sages.  To  widen  this  serious  breach,  Agenor 
himself,  in  the  hot  impulse  of  zeal,  volunteered  to 
go  and  preach  the  gospel  in  distant  parts,  and  was 
absent  many  months  from  Ephesus. 

One  thing  more  was  wanted  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  his  prospects,  so  far  as  they  depended  on  the 
good  will  of  the  father,  which  in  that  age  was  of 
more  account  than  at  present.  This  was  a  rival 
who  should  enjoy  the  preference  of  Tyrannus,  and 
he  was  soon  found. 

Aglaophon,  beautiful  and  gay,  with  great  apparent 
sincerity  and  good  feeling,  was  crafty ;  and  never 
scrupulous  where  his  own  interests  were  concerned. 
He  was  a  true  friend  until  it  suited  his  convenience 
to  be  false  :  and  then  his  philosophy  permitted  and 
inculcated  that  he  should  exert  all  the  subtle  arts 
which  were  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  that  corrupt 
age.  He  soon  completely  won  the  heart  of  Tyrannus ; 
and  received  from  him  the  assurance  that  the  hand 
of  Phryne  should  be  his.  But  however  agreeable 
he  might  be,  he  found  it  impossible  to  please  Phryne, 
or  to  obtain  from  her  the  slightest  encouragement : 
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although  he  spared  no  pains  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  to  avoid  every 
appearance  of  treachery  to  his  friend.  He  indeed 
won  her  esteem  and  compassion,  by  the  resolution 
he  displayed,  not  to  declare  his  love :  but  this 
declaration  was  unnecessary  ;  for  it  was  really  too 
violent  to  be  concealed ;  and  he  well  knew  that  no 
declaration  would  add  to  the  knowledge  which  she 
possessed,  as  to  his  devotion  to  her. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  patient  intrigues  of  the 
old  philosopher  and  his  hopeful  pupil,  who  indeed 
both  dotingly  loved  the  object  of  their  persecution, 
and  who  confidently  relied  on  their  ability  to  change 
the  heart  of  the  poor  girl,  in  a  reasonable  time, 
upon  philosophic  principles,  if  only  Agenor  could 
be  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  no  letters  from  him 
were  allowed  to  reach  her.  Agenor's  zeal  in  his 
new  calling  relieved  them  from  all  anxiety  as  to  his 
present  absence ;  and  a  rigid  watchfulness  inter- 
cepted all  the  letters  addressed  to  her. 

There  is  a  busy  demon,  called  suspicion,  which 
suggests  the  worst  reasons  for  the  failure  of  promised 
letters.  But  suspicion  found  no  place  in  the  breast 
of  Phryne.  She  received  no  letters  :  but  she  wrote 
by  every  messenger  :  and  in  her  gentle  way,  spoke 
of  the  disappointment.  Agenor  had  seen  in  the 
altered  manner  of  her  father,  enough  to  cause  him 
serious  apprehension ;  and,  as  he  had  many  times 
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written,  he   conjectured   that  Tyrannus  had  inter- 
cepted his  letters,  and  determined  to  break  the  be- 
trothal he  had  solemnly  made.     It  was  a  case  of 
conscience  which  for  a  long  time  troubled  the  lover ; 
but  love  was  stronger  than  conscientious  scruples,  or 
rather  fears  :  and  Agenor  finally  resolved  on  practis- 
ing upon  the  astute  philosopher  some  of  the  wisdom 
he  had  learned  from  his  own  lips.     He  accordingly 
wrote  to  a  young  friend,  who   like  himself  was  a 
convert  of  Paul,  and  whose  sister  was  intimate  with 
Phryne  ;  and  by  these  means  established  a  constant 
and  secret  correspondence  with  his  betrothed,  with- 
out discontinuing  the  letters  by  the  usual  conveyance 
to  her  father,  which  never  reached  her.     This  corre- 
spondence was  uninterrupted  for  a  long  time ;  and 
was  a  great  consolation  to  both.     The  active  and 
benevolent  duties  of  Agenor  had  restored  his  mind 
to  a  more  healthy  state  : — the  practice  of  doing  good 
was  really  better  than  any  medical  treatment,  for  a 
morbid  sensibility,  that  seemed  verging  towards  in- 
sanity.    Agenor  regained  his  wonted  cheerfulness, 
and  more  than   his  wonted  health  and  vigor.     He 
preached  with  great  success,  and  won  many  to  the 
religion  of  Christ. 

A  few  of  these  letters,  preserved  among  the 
voluminous  legends  of  the  early  Christians,  will 
convey  better  than  a  mere  narrative  the  true  relations 
and  feelings  of  the  lovers  ;  separated  by  distance, 
and  by  the  will  of  a  parent  whose  pride  thwarted 
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his  fondness,  and  wcllnigli  wrecked  the  happiness 
of  the  child  for  whom  he  would  have  instantly 
sacrificed  his  life,  if  her  happiness  had  required  it. 

LF.TTER,  I. 

Phryne  to  Agcnor,  greeting  : 

Since  thy  departure  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  tho 
precepts  thou  gavest  me,  and  to  preserve  the  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment  thou  wcrt  wont  to  commend  ; 
Imt  need  I  tell  thec  how  hard  it  hath  been  to  be 
(.•ntent  while  thou  art  not  near  me?  But  now 
Hiiro  our  beloved  Clcomencs  brings  me  thy  letters 
so  frequently,  and  I  am  assured  of  thy  safety  and 
health,  I.  am  happy ;  and  I  am  resigned  to  thy 
absence.  More  than  that,  dearest,  I  am  in  some 
degree  interested  with  thee,  in  the  work  thou  hast 
underlaken;  for  Clcomencs  and  his  dear  sister  have 
told  me  of  the  teaching  of  Paul,  whom  they  love 
even  as  tliou  lovcst  him  :  and  I  almost  believe  with 
(lice.  I  would  go  to  hear  him  when  he  teaches  among 
his  brethren,  were  it  not  that  my  father  would  be 
displeased. 

Our  dear  Aglaophon  is  all  kindness  to  me  in  thy 
absence,  lie  loves  us  truly.  I  fear  that  lie  loves 
me  even  too  much  for  his  happiness  :  his  looks  almost 
pi'iMinde  me  of  it.  I  rally  him,  and  bring  him  with 
us  when  1  walk  with  Klena  ;  but  he  is  pensive  and 
silent  :  wonldst  think  it  V  tho  once  gay  and  animated 
A  ilaoplion,  now  sad,  nay,  not  sad,  but  not  happy. 
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Poor  Aglaophon !  I  hope  lie  will  love  Elena,  for 
she  loves  him.  When  wilt  thou  return  ?  My 
Agenor,  I  do  not  urge  thce  to  hasten.  I  honor  thy 
noble  zeal  and  benevolence  ;  even  when  I  could  not 
but  deem  thee  in  error,  I  loved  thee  more  for  thy 
manly  self-denial,  though  it  tore  thee  from  my  side. 
While  thy  duty  requires  thee  to  remain,  I  will  bear 
thy  absence  with  fortitude,  and  my  love  will  not 
be  diminished.  I  embrace  thee  a  thousand  times. 
The  good  powers  be  with  thee  ! 

Agenor  to  Phyrne,  greeting  : 

Beloved,  I  rejoice  to  learn  by  thy  letters,  that 
thou  art  in  health,  and  grievest  not  for  my  absence. 
He  whom  we  should  love  teacheth  us  that  our  in- 
dividual felicity  should  not  too  much  engross  our 
thoughts,  and  restrain  us  from  doing  what  good  we 
may  to  our  fellow-men.  This  thou  feelest :  indeed, 
thy  own  gentleness  could  not  fail  to  inspire  thee 
with  this  truth.  And  when  thou  shalt  know  more 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  Nazarine,  thou  wilt 
believe  it ;  thy  heart  is  adapted  to  it,  and  thou  wilt 
perceive  its  truth. 

I  succeed  beyond  my  hopes  in  the  good  work  en- 
trusted to  me ;  many  have  professed  the  new  faith 
in  consequence  of  my  teaching  ;  and  the  peace  of  so 
many  will  console  thee  for  the  absence  of  thy  lover. 
But  I  will  soon  return  :  before  the  vintage  I  shall 
embrace  thee ;  nor  do  I  think  we  shall  ever  part 
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more,  unless  thy  sire  be  inexorable,  and  refuse  me, 
notwithstanding  all  the  sacrifice  I  can  possibly  make 
to  propitiate  him. 

Dear  Aglaophon  is  of  a  gentle  spirit,  and  hath 
taste  ;  he  cannot  but  love  thee ;  and  that  love  will 
in  some  degree  sadden  him,  until  he  finds  one  whom 
he  can  love,  and  who  may  return  his  affection. 
Elena  is  beautiful,  and  gay,  like  himself,  or  was 
wont  to  be  so  until  she  loved  him,  and  grew  pensive 
and  silent,  because  he  loved  not  in  return.  Canst 
not  suggest  to  her  that  she  should  overcome  those 
feelings  of  sadness,  which  will  not  accord  with  his 
happier  mood,  nor  gain  his  light  and  easy  heart  ? 

While  I  write  of  the  love  of  others,  I  almost  lose 
the  resolution  to  abide  by  my  duty,  which  requires 
me  to  remain  some  months  longer  away  ;  and  I  can 
scarce  restrain  myself  from  returning  to  thee,  to 
enjoy  thy  looks  of  tenderness,  which  were  always 
the  solace  of  my  soul.  But  we  must  not  disunite 
ourselves  from  our  brethren,  nor  remit  our  humble 
efforts  to  bring  them  that  light  of  life  which  we  have 
happily  found  :  thou  would st  not  permit  me  to  sit  at 
thy  feet,  as  in  the  dearly-remembered  clays  gone 
by,  if  for  that  felicity  I  abandoned  a  sacred  duty. 
Hope  cheers  me  :  and  the  consciousness  of  intending 
well  assures  me  that  thou  wilt  approve  my  absence. 
And  the  bright  days  will  return  again  when  we  shall 
renew  our  walks  by  the  gliding  stream,  —  oh  !  may 
they  soon  return  !  my  beautiful  and  beloved  Phryne. 
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I  long  for  those  days  of  bliss ;  and  I  pray  always 
that  we  may  soon  meet,  never  more  to  separate.  A 
thousand  kisses  to  thee. 

Phryne  to  Agenor,  greeting : 

Poor  Aglaophon  !  he  is  losing  the  bloom  of  health  ; 
he  is  no  longer  the  life  of  his  young  companions. 
He  knows  that  Elena  loves  him,  and  he  is  kind  to  her 
as  a  brother  ;  but  he  loves  her  not.  I  grieve  to  tell 
thee  the  cause  of  this  melancholy  of  our  dear  friend  ; 
but  I  ought  not  to  conceal  it  from  thee.  Aglaophon 
loves  me  as  none  but  thou  shouldst  love  me ;  and 
he  will  not  be  turned  from  me.  Yet,  his  friendship 
for  thee  is  true  ;  he  strives  to  be  like  his  former 
self,  and  never  speaks  of  his  regard  for  me ;  but  I 
cannot  help  seeing  it.  Poor  Elena  !  she  also  pines 
in  sadness.  Oh  !  how  miserable  are  we  mortals, 
that  even  the  stay  of  our  happiness  should  turn 
against  us,  and  be  a  cause  of  such  misery.  I  grieve 
for  our  poor  friends,  to  see  them  thus  hopeless  and 
cast  clown  ;  but  all  my  attempts  to  make  them  love 
aright,  have  failed.  I  talked  but  yesterday,  the 
whole  day,  to  Aglaophon,  and  told  him  how  Elena 
loved  him,  and  how  worthy  in  all  respects  she  is  of 
his  love  :  he  praised  her  with  his  lips ;  but  he  look- 
ed at  me,  and  burst  into  tears.  How  can  I  help 
him  ?  How  can  I  help  her  V  tell  me. 

0,  my  Agenor,  come  to  me  the  first  moment  thou 
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art  at  liberty  !  thy  presence  only  can  remedy  this 
distress.  And  now  what  good  excuse  I  have  for 
urging  thy  return,  as  if  I  did  not  long  to  embrace 
thee.  Come  quickly. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  from  bad  to  worse.  Aglao- 
phon  grew  more  melancholy,  and  poor  Elena  really 
lost  hue  and  fullness.  With  her  it  was  all  earnest ; 
but  with  the  young  philosopher  it  was  in  part  acting, 
yet  still  enough  earnest  to  make  him  quite  as  unhap- 
py as  his  worst  foe  could  wish.  And  to  make  all 
parties  uncomfortable,  Tyrannus  saw  the  whole  plot 
working  all  mischief  and  no  good,  and  tried  in  vain 
all  the  wisdom  of  his  school  to  make  Phryne  direct 
her  affect  ions  in  the  way  he  desired.  One  notable 
device  he  resolved  upon,  which  was,  since  he  could  not 
manage  Phryne,  to  recall  Agenor,  and  make  a  match 
between  him  and  Elena ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
applied  to  Paul,  and  besought  him  to  urge  Agenor's 
speedy  return. 

This  was  promised.  But  before  it  could  be  ac- 
complished a  most  afflicting  event  occurred,  the 
illness  almost  unto  death  of  his  beautiful  and  idol- 
ized daughter.  The  crafty  schemes  of  the  philoso- 
pher vanished  before  the  grief  of  the  doting  father. 

CHAPTER  v. 

A  fever,  which  to  modern  science  might  not  have 
been  very  serious,  had  nearly  run  its  course,  uncon- 
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trolled  if  not  aggravated,  by  the  medical  applications 
of  the  physicians  of  Ephcsus.  Phryne,  no  longer 
in  the  fresh  bloom  of  beauty,  but  emaciated,  pale, 
languid,  almost  listless,  lay  on  a  couch,  shaded  from 
the  light  of  the  linen  widow,  and  seeming  as  if  death 
had  already  quenched  the  last  spark  of  vitality. 

Beside  her  sat  Tyrannus,  his  face  bent  downward 
and  buried  in  his  mantle,  like  a  statue  of  woe. 
Aglaophon  and  Elena  were  beside  her,  watching 
with  intense  anxiety  and  in  tears  of  anguish  but  ill- 
restrained,  expecting  the  last  breath  of  the  beloved 
sufferer.  The  physicians  had  departed  :  all  hope 
had  ceased. 

At  this  moment  a  slave  noiselessly  entered  the 
room,  and  sought  to  address  his  master,  but  he  was 
immovable  and  unconscious.  He  addressed  Aglao- 
phon ;  but  was  beckoned  away.  He  retired ;  but 
immediately  returned  followed  by  Agenor,  who 
had  that  moment  arrived,  and  heard  of  the  extreme 
danger  of  his  adored  Phyrne.  He  beat  over  her 
couch  :  his  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  dying  girl :  she 
slowly  opened  her  eyes,  murmured  the  name  of  her 
lover,  and  feebly  attempted  to  raise  her  arms  to 
embrace  him.  He  kissed  her  pale  forehead,  and 
sunk  almost  lifeless  upon  her  pillow.  His  fearful 
vision  had  become  a  more  fearful  reality  :  the  beauti- 
ful maiden  had  become  all  that  mortal  illness  could 
make  her.  But  in  his  bitterness  of  woe  he  still  loved ; 
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a  tenderness  he  had  not  believed  in,  more  deep 
than  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  still  drew  him  closely 
to  the  dying  maiden  whose  beauty  had  departed. 
But  the  Gentile  philosopher  had  become  a  Christian  ; 
he  knew  that  there  was  a  soul,  more  lovely  than  the 
forms  of  Praxiteles  and  the  fresh  hues  of  Leuxis 
could  make  the  mere  tenement  of  the  soul ;  and  even 
in  the  low  murmur  of  love  which  she  uttered,  he 
still  knew  the  object  of  his  adoration,  the  same  in 
itself  although  its  material  habitation  had  so  chano-ed. 

o  o 

He  would  have  remained  long ;  but  Elena  fearing 
that  his  embrace  might  be  too  much  for  the  exhaust- 
ed strength  of  Phryne,  gently  drew  him  away. 

He  looked :  the  shock  upon  his  taste  again 
returned ;  to  see  the  beautiful  thus  marred  was 
indeed  most  grievous.  But  he  controlled  his  emo- 
tions. Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  '  I  will  go  for  him  ! 
he  will  do  something  !  Suffer  me  to  depart,  sweet 
Phryne  :  in  a  little  while  I  will  return.' 

'  Whither  goest  ? '  asked  Aglaophon.  Send  me. 
What  is  thy  message  ?  to  whom  ?  ' 

'  Thou  knowest  Paul  ?  where  thou  mayst  find 
him?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Go  !  bring  him  hither  !  say  to  him  that  I  have 
returned,  and  that  Phryne  lies  thus  low  ' 

Aglaophon  departed.  The  mourners  hovered 
over  the  dying  girl,  now  unconscious  of  their  pres- 
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ence.  Their  tears  flowed  fast,  but  they  remained 
silent  and  motionless,  fearing  to  disturb  her  last 
slumber.  For  an  hour  this  scene  of  agony  contin- 
ued ;  when  Aglaophon  returned,  bringing  with  him 
the  apostle. 

Paul  saw  the  dying  maiden,  the  despairing  lover, 
the  almost  paralyzed  father.  He  sank  upon  his  knees 
in  silent  but  fervent  prayer ;  Agenor,  also  knelt, 
and  sought  the  Omnipresent,  while  he  clasped  the 
attenuated  hand  of  his  betrothed.  Paul  arose,  and 
stood  majestically,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  vacant  air. 
He  stepped  rapidly  towards  the  couch.  The  aston- 
ished and  trembling  mourners  shrank  backward, 
save  only  Agenor,  who  remained  absorbed  in  prayer. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
cried,  '  Maiden !  the  Lord  Jesus  giveth  thee  life ! 
arise ! ' 

Agenor  started  up.  He  saw  a  faint  light,  like  the 
fitful  hues  of  the  northern  aurora,  playing  around  the 
head  of  Phryne.  She  bloomed  and  shone;  her 
features  and  form  rounded  and  swelled ;  she  opened 
her  eyes ;  she  arose,  looking  upward  with  serene 
and  beautiful  devotion.  She  stood  upon  the  couch, 
in  the  fullness  of  life  and  health,  more  lovely  than 
ever  before. 

She  looked  down  upon  Agenor,  and  smiled,  and 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept.  '  Thy  new  Lord  hath 
raised  me  up  !  is  it  not  so,  my  Agenor  ?  Thou 
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shalt  teach  me  Ms  doctrines.  And  here  is  his  good 
apostle.'  And  Phryne  kissed  the  garment  of  Paul. 

And  the  apostle  remained  until  late  in  the  night, 
exhorting  the  lovers  and  the  old  philosopher.  And 
in  two  weeks  from  that  night,  Paul  married  Agenor 
to  Phryne,  and  Aglaophon  to  Elena. 

Tyrannus  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  wrote  all 
the  things  herein  related ;  and  a  great  deal  more 
besides,  which  may  be  found  among  the  charred 
manuscripts  of  Pompeii,  whither  the  son  of  Agenor 
removed  but  a  few  years  before  the  burial  of  that 
city. 

Tyrannus  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian, 
but  could  not  entirely  get  over  his  doubts.  However, 
he  tolerated  the  conduct  of  Agenor,  although  he 
deemed  it  not  very  wise  in  him  to  neglect  his  own 
interests  and  spend  most  of  his  time  in  teaching 
others,  without  the  reward  a  man  of  his  education 
might  have  obtained. 

Whether  Phryne  always  continued  free  from  the 
effects  time  brings  upon  all,  even  the  most  beautiful, 
is  not  yet  known  ;  but  the  learned  Padre  Statelli,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  particulars,  has 
commenced  the  unrolling  and  clecyphering  of  another 
manuscript,  in  which  he  hopes  to  find  some  inform- 
ation on  this  point,  which  he  will  give  to  the  world 
as  soon  as  he  obtains  it. 
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THE  LAD  YE  OF  ST.  CLARE. 

BY    MRS.     C.    M.     SAWYER. 

CHOKED  with  moss-grown,  rocky  fragments, 

Wrecks  of  tower  and  turret  fair, 
Lay  the  old,  deserted  courtyard 

Of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Clare, 
That  for  centuries  o'er  the  moor  had  frowned ; 
Mournful  looked  its  crumbling  arches, 

Where  the  ivy  crept  about, 
And  the  solitary  night-bird, 

Hooting,  flitted  in  and  out, 
Scaring  all  the  wild- wold  with  the  sound; 

While  with  startled  haste 
Sped  the  wayfarer  benighted 
O'er  the  lonely  waste. 

Midway  one  old  cloistral  chamber 
Still  survived  the  wreck  below, 
From  whose  walls  the  ancient  portraits 

Of  the  dead  of  long  ago 

Watched  above  the  wrecks  of  storm  and  strife. 
Slowly  mouldering  in  their  panels, 

Weird  and  ghastly  was  their  look, 
For  they  shivered  in  the  moonlight, 
When  the  wind  their  canvas  shook, 
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Like  a  dead  man  struggling  back  to  life. 

Strange  abode  and  sad 
For  the  young  and  lovely  ladye, 
Who  here  her  dwelling  had. 

Sorrowful  she  seemed  and  lonely, 

Sitting  there  so  pale  and  fair. 
Soft  dews  in  her  eyes  of  azure 

Gathered  slow  and  floated  there, 
Like  the  light  mist  on  a  Summer  stream. 
On  her  lap  one  hand  was  lying, 

"With  a  sad  unconscious  grace, 
And  as  sadly  on  the  other 

Leaned  her  young  Madonna  face, 
"While  she  gazed,  as  in  a  waking  dream, 

Out  into  the  night ; 
Through  the  open  gothic  casement, 
Into  the  silent  night. 

Near  her  in  a  shadowy  alcove, 

Decked  with  faded  tapestries 
And  a  gilded  cornice,  tarnished 

By  the  rust  long  centuries 
Had  been  gathering  o'er  its  fretwork  rare, 
Stood  a  couch  whose  massive  splendor 

Once  had  sure  been  fair  to  see, 
Though  'twas  now  a  mournful  picture, 

With  its  tattered  drapery 
Drooping  down  the  melancholy  air, 

And  swaying,  all  aloof, 
From  the  deep-groined  antique  pillars 
That  propt  the  sculptured  roof. 
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On  that  couch,  of  ruined  splendor 

Lay  an  ancient  white-haired  dame ; 
One  whom  twice  two  generations, 
Passing  o'er  still  left  the  same, 
Ever  bound  to  that  ancestral  bed. 

On  and  on  and  on  she  'd  lingered 

Till  her  slowly  circling  years 
Had  a  century  outnumbered, 

And  no  longer  hopes  or  fears 
O'er  her  ghastly  death-in-life  were  shed : 

Yet,  ever  still  the  same, 
Lay  she  on  that  couch  ancestral, 
The  ancient  white-haired  dame. 

Midnight  came  —  and  still  the  ladye 

Sat  beside  the  hearthstone  wide ; 
Now,  with  her  small  slender  fingers, 

Wearily  a  task  she  plied  — 
For  her  love's  sake  to  that  dame  she  toiled. 
Singing  low  a  mournful  ditty 

She  the  lonely  hours  beguiled, 
And  upon  the  flying  spindle 

Still  the  twining  flax-thread  plied. 
While  across  her  face  so  fair  and  mild. 

Mournfully  and  fast, 
Like  the  clouds  o'er  placid  waters, 
Changing  shadows  passed. 

Toiled  she  on,  and  soft  the  night-winds, 
Through  the  long,  dull  midnight  hours, 

From  the  choked  and  tangled  courtyard, 
Brought  the  odor  of  wall-flowers 
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Upward  to  her  -with,  a  faint,  low  sigh. ; 

Through  the  gothic  casement  flowing 
Gently  they  her  pale  brow  fanned, 
"Waking  visions,  vague  and  dreamy, 

Of  a  far-off,  happy  land 
Where,  might  be,  her  years  would  yet  go  by, 

Till  she  at  her  toil 
Sat  sweetly,  sweetly  smiling  — 
Smiling  at  her  toil. 

Soon  the  shadows  of  the  poplars 

That  were  standing,  straight  and  tall, 
'Twixt  the  oriel  and  the  moonlight, 

Eroke  the  sheen  upon  the  wall, 
And  upon  the  sombre,  oaken  floor. 

All  the  while  the  wind  kept  whispering 
Through  the  trembling  poplar  leaves, 
And  the  ladye  sat  a-listening, 

Till,  like  some  sad  child  that  grieves, 
At  her  eyes  her  mournful  heart  ran  o'er, 

And  she  turned  away, 
Sorrowful  and  gentle  ladye, 
Kneeling  down  to  pray. 

« Blessed  Virgin  !  Mary,  Mother ! 

See  me  011  my  bended  knee  ! 
All  my  lonely  heart  I  bring  thee  — 

Comfort  and  be  near  to  me, 
While  I  watching,  toiling,  weeping,  sit, 

Toiling  for  the  bread  that  faileth, 

o 

Watching  o'er  the  living,  dead, 
Pondering  with  a  heart  that  fainteth 
On  the  days  forever  fled, 
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On  the  days  to  lengthen  round  me  yet, 

Till  all  hope  seems  dead. 
Blessed  Virgin  !  Mary,  Mother  ! 
Hear  and  give  me  aid  ! ' 

From  her  knees  arose  the  ladye, 

When  her  lonely  prayer  was  o'er ; 
To  the  oriel's  embrasure 

Gliding  then  across  the  floor, 
She  paused  and  gazed  all  mournfully  around. 
Not  a  murmur  broke  the  silence, 

Save  the  wind's  low,  whispering  sigh, 
And,  at  intervals,  the  night-bird, 

Hooting  from  a  turret  nigh  ; 
"While  the  moonlight  lay  upon  the  ground, 

And,  like  silver,  shone 
The  ancient  courtyard  fountain, 
Looking  star-bestrewn. 

Deeper  grew  the  silence.     Slumber 

On  her  heavy  eyelids  weighed, 
Till,  as  in  her  gentle  childhood, 

Down  her  weary  head  she  laid 
On  her  weary  arms,  and  slept  at  last ; 

Sudden  then  through  all  the  chamber 

Shone  a  strange  unearthly  light, 
And  two  fair  and  radiant  beings, 

Robed  in  gold  and  silver  white, 
Through  the  ivied  oriel  softly  passed. 

Ladye,  slumber  on, 
Then  awake,  and  by  the  angels 
Find  thy  labor  done  ! 
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One  beside  the  hearth-stone  seated 

Wove  a  web  of  beauty  rare, 
And  the  other,  o'er  the  sleeper 

Bending,  smoothed  her  flowing  hair, 
"While  each  to  each  the  radiant  beings  smiled. 
Soft  a  seraph-strain  they  warbled 

In  the  sleeping  ladye's  ear, 
And  the  ladye  in  her  slumber 

Seemed  the  wondrous  lay  to  hear ; 
For  in  dreamy  tones,  like  some  glad  child, 

A  murmuring  did  she  keep, 
Smiling  all  the  while  and  singing  — 
Singing  in  her  sleep. 

Hoiirs  went  by,  and  still  the  chamber 

With  the  radiant  presence  shone, 
And,  their  love-tasks  swiftly  flying, 
Wrought  the  Holy  Ones  still  on. 
Ever  smiling  in  each  other's  eyes, 

Now  with  silent  hand  they  fashioned 
Food  divine  that  ne'er  should  fail ; 
Now  they  breathed  with  loving  whispers 

In  her  ear  some  Eden-tale, 
And  the  ladye  dreamed  that  in  the  skies 

She  with  angels  trod. 
Kissing  her  with  holy  kisses 
Homeward  then  they  soared. 

Morning  came  at  length  ;  the  ladye 
From  her  deep,  sweet  sleep  awoke, 

And  a  strain  of  seraph  nmsic 

From  her  lips  unconscious  broke  ;  — 
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Echo  was  it  of  the  angels'  lay. 

Wonder  filled  her  at  beholding 

All  the  Holy  Ones  had  wrought, 
But  her  prayer  she  then  remembered, 

And  with  childlike  faith  she  thought, 
« Oh  !  Mary,  Mother  !  thou  didst  hear  me  pray. 

And  if  thou  dost  hear, 
Though  my  way  be  dark  and  lonely, 
Nought  have  I  to  fear  ! ' 

Ends  my  legend  thus  :  —  no  longer 

Lone  the  gentle  ladye  felt, 
Knowing  well  henceforth  beside  her 

That  a  Holy  Presence  dwelt, 
Cheering,  aiding  in  each  watch  and  toil. 
And  the  elden  tale  rehearses 

How  an  angel  fair  and  bright 
Evermore  her  pillow  guarded 

In  her  slumbers  of  the  night, 
"Waking  dreams  of  beavity  in  her  soul. 

Maiden  !   O  be  sure 
Angels  ever  love  to  linger 
Round  the  good  and  pure  ! 
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TRUE  GREATNESS. 

BY    T  .   S  .   KING. 

IT  is  recorded  by  Matthew  that  the  disciples  once 
went  to  Jesus  with  the  question — "Who  is  the 
greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ? '  and  to-day 
the  world  needs  to  be  enlightened  in  regard  to  the 
elements  of  true  greatness.  Greatness  may  be  pred- 
icated of  mental  or  moral  qualities.  A  man  may 
be  great  because  of  natural  abilities,  or,  on  account  of 
vast  acquirements  There  is  the  greatness  of  gifts, 
and  of  energy  :  of  splendid  genius,  and  of  ardent 
faithfulness. 

If  we  ask  who  is  greatest  as  a  poet,  one  answer 
will  be  appropriate.  It  is  he  who  has  easiest  access 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  imagination,  whose  per- 
ception of  beauty  is  keen,  and  who  knows  how  to 
entrance  the  human  heart  by  the  magic  of  his 
creations,  and  the  music  of  his  lines.  Do  we 
inquire  who  is  greatest  as  a  preacher  ?  The  defini- 
tion should  be,  he  who  can  enlighten  most  clearly 
the  minds  of  men  in  regard  to  duty,  thrill  them 
with  a  conviction  of  responsibility,  and  draw  them 
by  the  sweetest  persuasion  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
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to  purity  of  life.  Would  we  know  who  is  greatest 
as  a  statesman  ?  Evidently  he  whose  mind  is  broad 
enough  to  comprehend  great  interests, — the  structure 
of  society  and  governments,  and  the  precise  bear- 
ing of  projected  measures  upon  the  welfare  and 
glory  of  a  whole  nation  ;  while  his  mental  resources, 
vigor  of  will,  and  suppleness  of  temper,  are  equal 
to  the  necessities,  perplexities  and  dangers  of  any 
crisis  in  the  state.  Who  is  greatest  as  a  farmer? 
He  who  has  complete  mastery  over  the  tractable 
elements  of  nature.  Who  as  a  mechanic?  The 
man  of  most  cunning  brain  and  responsive  hand. 

But  these  are  only  fragmentary  answers  to  the 
question  we  are  considering.  We  do  not  ask  who 
is  chief  or  preeminent  among  different  kinds  of  men, 
but,  who  is  the  greatest  man  ?  What  is  central  or 
total  greatness  of  soul?  The  answer,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  standard  which  rules  our  judg- 
ment. 

There  is  the  world's  standard,  which  has  always 
been  partial.  Its  test  has  been  power,  influence, 
splendid  abilities,  worldly  success.  It  has  judged 
the  claims  and  capacities  of  men  by  the  mental 
qualities  they  possess,  and  the  force  of  these  qual- 
ities has  been  gauged  by  the  outward  and  dazzlino- 
results  which  they  have  wrought,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  inward  mastery  of  those  qualities,  and 
their  stern  subordination  to  a  noble  aim. 
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Strictly  speaking,  the  world  has  never  had  any 
idea,  or  complete  ideal  of  a  great  man.  Its  only 
estimate  of  greatness  is  the  possession  of  conspicuous 
qualities.  Its  great  men  have  been  great  instru- 
ments merely,  and  their  relative  rank  has  been 
determined  by  their  comparative  efficiency  for  cer- 
tain visible  ends.  If  a  person  exhibits  some  one 
quality  in  sufficient  brilliancy  to  throw  that  quality 
of  others  in  the  shade,  the  world  immediately  awards 
the  palm  of  greatness.  In  its  vocabulary  the  term 
great  is  merely  the  equivalent  of  noticeable.  Hence 
the  heroes  of  the  world  are  the  most  remarkable 
warriors,  artists,  poets,  statesmen,  lawyers,  &c., — 
those  who  can  most  easily  win  a  battle,  carve  a 
statue,  write  a  drama,  control  a  kingdom,  and  save 
a  desperate  cause.  Now  this  is  just  the  method  to 
gauge  the  force  and  degree  of  special  qualities,  and 
therefore,  the  list  and  rank  of  the  chief  poets, 
warriors,  scholars,  &c.,  of  the  world  need  little 
revision.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  a 
conspicuous  quality  and  a  great  man.  Alexander 
was  an  organized  military  quality,  but  he  was  not 
a  great  man.  Byron  was  a  brilliant  poetic  faculty, 
but  not  a  great  man.  Lord  Bacon  was  a  consum- 
mate intellectual  energy,  but  not  a  great  man. 

We  cannot  construct  a  complete  definition  of 
greatness  without  including  a  moral  and  spiritual 
element.  The  chief  characteristic  of  man  is,  that  he 
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has  a  soul,  and  possesses  privileges  and  incurs  re- 
sponsibilities by  reason  of  this  endowment.  And 
if  the  soul  be  the  distinguishing  trait  of  manhood, 
the  exercise  of  the  privileges  and  recognition  of  the 
responsibilities  which  this  trait  imposes  and  bestows 
must  be  at  least  one  part,  if  not  the  chief  part,  of 
the  constitution  of  true  manliness.  To  leave  these 
out  of  the  estimate  is  to  slight  the  noblest  gift  and 
function  of  humanity,  in  a  description  of  humanity 
in  its  highest  form.  The  comprehensive  definition 
of  greatness  should  be, —  the  highest  exercise  of  all 
our  powers  in  their  true  order  and  harmony.  He 
is  the  greatest  man  who  is  most  of  a  man,  and  he 
is  the  most  of  a  man  who  faithfully  cultivates  in  due 
proportion  all  the  distinctive  qualities  and  force  of 
his  being.  A  great  man,  therefore,  is  not  one  pro- 
digious element  which  acts  as  a  single  instrument, 
but  a  concordant  congress  of  powers,  all  working 
with  a  composite  unity  to  a  noble  end.  And  so  we 
must  look  in  at  his  hidden  life,  as  well  as  outward 
at  his  special  work,  to  test  the  merits  of  a  man. 

It  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  true  and  total 
greatness,  then,  that  a  clear  and  accurate  perception 
of  the  real  aim  of  life  be  present  to  the  mind,  and 
that  all  the  faculties  bend  steadily  and  strongly  to 
the  attainment  of  it.  And  here  a  religious  element 
is  directly  involved.  For  it  is  the  province  of  reli- 
gion to  introduce  a  supreme,  disposing  element  into 
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the  heart.     Greatness  as  a  man  is  impossible  till 
this  supreme  principle  is  recognized  as  an  idea,  and 
when  it  has  been  recognized,  greatness  is  still  impos- 
sible till  whatever  genius  or  talent  or  endowment 
we  have  obeys  it,  and  becomes  its  minister.     '  The 
faculties  and  affections  of  the  single  mind  are  no 
democracy  of  principles,  each  of  which  in  the  deter- 
minations of  the  will  is  to  have  equal  suffrage  with 
the  rest,  but  an  orderly  series,  in  which  every  mem- 
ber has  a  right  divine  over  that  below.'     '  Greater 
is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.'     The  great  man's  soul  is  a  'realm  of  order.' 
The  will  drives  all  the  faculties  in  harness  towards 
a  changeless  goal.     He  rules,  and  is  not  ruled  by, 
his  genius.     The  whole  man  will  not  be  a  mere 
lever  to  work  some  peculiar  quality.     If  he  feels  the 
ability  to  be  artist,  poet,  statesman,  scholar,  he  will 
not  let  his  special   ability  run  away  with  him,  and 
present   itself  as   the   whole   business  of  life,   nor 
exhaust  the  energies  of  his  nature,  but  will  keep  it 
in  strict  subjection  and  easy  service  to  the  supreme 
end.     Relatively  to  each  other,  those   men   seem 
great  who  dazzle  the  sight,  and  attract  most  notice. 
Content  with  seeing  the  glare,  we  do  not  think  to 
inquire  how  strong  and  productive  is  their  dominion 
over   their   gifts,    and    how    proportionable    is    the 
development    of    their   being.      We    are    all   only 
partially  developed,  and  can  hardly  appreciate  whole- 
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ness  of  manhood,  and  so  he  who  is  most  brilliantly 
partial  carries  the  day.  But  in  the  view  of  God, 
before  whose  Infinite  Reason  the  distinctions  of 
mere  human  genius  are  of  no  account,  greatness  is 
measured  by  a  proper  standard,  and  means  the 
dedication  of  the  whole  nature  to  the  service  of  right, 
and  the  harmonious  labor  of  all  the  powers  to  make 
that  service  valuable.  The  men  whom  this  test 
brings  out  from  the  background  of  human  life,  form 
the  class  of  great  men  of  the  world,  because  there  is 
most  of  merit  and  most  of  man  in  them.  He  who 
is  preeminent  in  this  class,  is  '  the  greatest  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

It  may  be  objected  that,  by  the  definition  we  have 
given,  greatness  is  reduced  to  mere  goodness,  since 
genius,  brilliant  properties,  and  strong  powers  are 
left  entirely  out  of  the  account.  If  it  were  so,  the 
definition  would  be  fatally  partial.  What  we  wish 
to  establish  is,  that  greatness  is  something  distinct 
from  mere  brilliancy  and  power,  and  embraces  the 
idea  of  inward  self-rule,  faithfulness,  and  spiritual 
culture.  A  man  may  be  remarkable  for  brilliancy, 
and  eminent  for  power,  but  if  he  merely  displays 
these  qualities  without  any  inward  order  of  spiritual 
life,  an  order  generated  by  a  faithful  will,  —  if  his 
eminence  consists  solely  in  the  possession  of  these 
qualities  and  their  natural  play,  —  if  they  be  not 
constituent  parts  of  a  proportional  breadth  of  char- 
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acter,  and  are  not  used  as  implements  of  a  command- 
ing sentiment  enthroned  in  the  soul,  —  that  man  is 
only  an  exaggerated  faculty ;  he  is  not  truly  great. 
This  is  a  necessary  result  from  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  good  men  are 
equally  great.  There  is  room  for  all  differences 
and  degrees  of  greatness  in  Christianity.  It  puts 
no  iron  rule  upon  human  nature.  It  is  not  a  level- 
ling system.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  so,  but 
it  is  a  pernicious  misapprehension  of  the  Gospel  to 
suppose  so.  We  often  talk  as  though  the  unlearned 
Christian,  the  humble  and  faithful  widow,  and  the 
exalted  sage,  are  on  the  same  level  in  the  school  of 
Jesus.  We  must  not  think  so.  If  they  are  equally 
Christian,  the  spirit  of  their  greatness  is  the  same, 
but  its  degree  varies  with  the  richness  of  their  gifts. 
'  One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.' 
Though  genius  alone  is  not  greatness,  but  only  good 
fortune,  the  greatest  genius  can  still  be  greatest  in 
Christianity,  and  keep  its  natural  bent.  The  hasty, 
passionate  Peter,  the  blunt,  plain-spoken  James, 
the  mild  and  loving  John,  preserved  their  individ- 
uality uninjured  by  their  devotion  to  Christianity. 
One  found  a  sphere  for  his  impetuosity,  another  for 
his  calm,  reflective  powers,  and  John  for  his  serene 
insight  and  sweet  meditations  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  they  were  his  three  chosen  friends. 
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Each  was  great ;  he  was  greatest  whose  genius 
blended  most  beautifully  with  his  character,  and 
who  had  the  most  genius  to  use  in  his  Master's 
cause. 

Goodness  can  employ  far-reaching  thought,  in- 
tense ambition,  vigorous  will,  and  splendid  abilities 
of  every  kind.  They  are  its  natural  allies ;  it  needs 
them  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  great  poet 
should  not  be  the  greater,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  and 
because  he  is  a  poet.  He  may  make  his  taste  for 
beauty  subservient  to  culture  of  character ;  it  may 
become  besides  refinement  of  perception,  refinement 
of  virtue  ;  and  his  genius  may  not  only  help  him  to 
appreciate  the  works,  but  to  serve  the  will,  of  God. 
It  has  been  the  curse  of  poets  that  they  have  wor- 
shipped their  poetic  faculty,  have  considered  it  their 
chief  distinction,  have  been  slaves  to  it,  and  suffered 
its  development  to  be  lawless  and  wild,  if  only  it 
could  be  brilliant.  For  this  reason,  so  much  of  our 
finest  poetry  is  cold,  barren,  or  licentious.  It  has 
come  unconsecrated  from  men  who  have  recognized 

o 

no  orbit  to  their  career,  who  have  not  sought  to 
make  their  poetic  power  one  element  of  a  grand 
and  healthy  life,  who  have  not  felt  their  responsibil- 
ities for  genius,  and  put  no  rein  upon  it,  but  have 
prostituted  faculties  given  to  be  the  allies  of  Heaven, 
to  the  service  of  Hell.  What  sight  more  sickening 
or  painful  than  splendid  gifts  unregulated  by  prin- 
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ciple,  or  sold  to  tbe  profane  and  willing  service  of 
iniquity.  It  is  time  that  the  deeper  insight  of  the 
world  made  a  distinction  between  showy  qualities 
and  greatness  of  soul.  Let  us  look  more  for  a 
complete  development  of  manhood,  in  those  so 
bounteously  endowed,  and  not  praise  the  beauty  of 
the  mermaid's  face,  while  we  say  nothing  of  the 
monstrous,  disgusting  shape  from  which  it  grows. 
Let  genius  be  tried  before  the  full  bench  of  human 
faculties,  for  its  manhood  as  well  as  its  intellect. 
Genius  should  be  the  adjective,  and  character  the 
noun  that  describes  men.  When  Byron's  brow  is 
honored  with  the  richest  wreath  as  a  testimony  of 
his  poetic  powers,  let  him  be  branded  as  a  spiritual 
dwarf.  There  is  no  reason  why  genius  should  lose 
any  of  its  inspiration  because  it  is  the  minister  of 
goodness  and  of  God.  Must  the  inventive  mechanic 
prove  his  skill  by  the  construction  of  infernal  ma- 
chines ?  Literature  shall  vindicate  itself  before  the 
moral  sense  when  its  great  high  priest  shall  come,- — 
he  who  shall  disdain  to  seek  the  inspiration  of 
intemperance,  or  gild  the  rottenness  of  profligacy, 
and  whose  praises  of  virtue  shall  be  dictated  by  the 
glowing  experience  of  his  heart.  Nay,  has  it  not 
been  already  shown  that  vast  acquirements  and 
gorgeous  abilities  are  not  cramped  by  the  control  of 
integrity,  purity,  and  truth  ?  The  world  has  seen 
one  spectacle  of  brilliant  and  solid  powers  incorpo- 
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rated  into  vigorous  character.  It  was  in  the  case  of 
Milton,  who  considered  all  his  powers  mortgaged  to 
the  support  of  freedom  and  right,  —  Milton,  whose 
youth  was  spotless,  whose  pen,  in  the  full  fire  of 
his  fancy,  never  soiled  a  page  with  a  licentious  line, 
whose  virtue  was  beyond  temptation,  as  his  genius 
was  without  a  mate,  the  prime  of  whose  years  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  his  distracted  country,  and 
his  hours  of  age,  neglect,  and  blindness,  given  to 
the  composition  of  his  lofty  poem,  and  who,  after  a 
most  chequered  life,  all  spent  '  as  ever  in  his  great 
Taskmaster's  eye,'  died  in  poverty  and  worldly 
disgrace,  leaving  to  his  country  the  glory  of  his 
unappreciated  greatness,  and  to  posterity  the  assur- 
ance not  merely  of  a  poet  and  a  politician,  but  of  a 
Christian  and  a  man. 

So  should  it  be  with  genius,  whatever  may  be  its 
field.  Whether  the  opportunity  of  service  in  public 
life  is  afforded  or  denied,  be  its  possessor,  artist,  his- 
torian, novelist,  pleader,  he  may  rule  his  faculties, 
may  make  them  the  ministers  to  goodness,  the  cause 
of  God  and  man,  and  thus  earn  the  meed  of  great- 
ness, by  the  self-development  of  his  powers  in  their 
proper  order  and  natural  proportion. 

A  statesman  needs  forfeit  none  of  his  reputation 
for  great  abilities  by  being  a  Christian.  In  fact, 
if  he  has  not  Christian  principles,  —  if  his  integrity, 
his  purity,  and  the  establishment  of  the  right,  be 
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not  the  highest  aim  with  him,  to  which  his  abilities 
are  made  to  bend,  he  may  become  celebrated  as  an 
insidious,  wily  politician,  but  he  cannot  be  honored 
as  a  great  man.  If  anything  could  justify  misan- 
thropy, it  would  be  the  spectacle  of  the  intellectual 
grandeur  set  off  against  the  moral  hollowness  and 
barrenness  of  life  in  those  who  have  ruled  the  world. 
Who  can  read  the  shameful  annals  of  diplomacy,  or 
look  in  upon  the  trickery  of  council-rooms,  or  mark 
the  relations  between  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
earth,  or  observe  the  under  current  of  private 
jealousies,  malignant  motives,  selfish  expectations, 
that  seem  to  guide  the  stream  of  national  affairs,  or 
gaze  upon  the  solemn  foppery  of  courts  and  palaces, 
and  repress  with  ease  the  rising  sneer  at  the  mean- 
ness and  depravity  of  our  kind?  If  this  be  the 
height,  and  such  be  the  haunts,  of  greatness  and 
power,  where  virtue,  honor,  friendship  and  the 
highest  interests  of  life  are  slighted,  perilled,  ship- 
wrecked for  forms,  ambition,  pleasure,  self,  who  can 
help  questioning  whether  it  is  right  for  the  Almighty 
any  longer  '  to  glut  the  innocent  space  '  with  so 
poor  an  article  as  man?  This  is  not  greatness. 
We  abuse  the  word  when  we  apply  it  to  such  char- 
acters. Would  that  we  could  see  a  Christian 
statesman,  —  one  who  could  feel  his  humility  and 
obligations  rather  than  his  human  station  and  his 
gifts,  and  who  would  sit  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the 
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presence  of  conscience  and  God.     What  a  display 
of  greatness  would  such  a  spectacle  present !     The 
wide  theatre  of  his  action,  and  the  great  interests  with 
which  he  dealt,  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  field 
and  proper  work  for  the  exercise  and  grasp  of  such  a 
soul.     He  would  not  look  like  a  pigmy  on  a  tower, 
but,  like    the   lofty   pedestal  of    a  colossal  statue, 
his  place  would  be  the  fitting  setting  of  his  powers. 
His  judgment  would  not  be  pre-pledged,  nor  his 
opinions  pawned  to  party,  but  with  religious  accu- 
racy they  would  be  formed  and  swayed  by  right  and 
evidence  alone.     The  mind  of  such  a  man,  spurning 
the  narrow  track  of  ordinary  legislation,   and  fired 
by  the  generous  hopes  of  a  Christian  heart,  would 
be  filled  with  noble  constructive   schemes  for  the 
elevation  of  his  fellows,  and  a  better  progressive 
organization  of  the  social  world.     His  sense  of  right 
could  make  no  distinction  between  public  criminality 
and  private  turpitude.     The  light  of  Heaven  would 
fall  on  his  state-papers,  and  make  a  falsehood  of 
the  pen,  or  a  trickery  of  phrase,  as  black  and  hei- 
nous as  a  falsehood  of  speech,  and  a  paltering  in 
words.     He  would    shrink  from  war  as  from    the 
encouragement  of  private  murder,  and  would  feel 
that  national  honor  could  never  be  compromised  in 
shunning  it,  till  it  became  the  only  method  of  vindi- 
cating a  vital  principle,  or  a  present  necessity  of 
self-defence.     Passion,  feeling,  interest,  would  never 
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dare  profane  the  sacred  shrine  of  conscience  by  their 
treacherous  counsels,  but  intellect,  energy,  ambition, 
—  all  the  resources  of  brain  and  breast,  —  would  be 
consecrated  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  the  service 
of  God  and  man.  Could  not  Napoleon  have  found 
free  scope  for  his  Titanic  powers  on  the  field  of 
European  politics,  if  he  had  been  a  Christian  states- 
man ?  Could  he  not  have  applied  his  Herculean 
energy  to  the  work  of  human  melioration,  and 
proved  a  genius  equally  vast,  yes,  infinitely  more 
grand,  by  pledging  his  abilities  to  the  service  of 
right,  and  sweeping  away  from  Europe  its  rotten 
tyrannies  only  to  organize  a  deeper  justice  and 
establish  a  healthier  freedom  ?  Would  not  his  work, 
instead  of  fading  away  like  the  smoke  of  his  artil- 
lery, have  acquired  the  perpetuity  of  truth,  and  his 
name  have  become  immortal  as  the  giant  benefactor, 
rather  than  the  disturber  of  mankind?  An  ap- 
proach to  this  ideal  our  own  country  saw  in  the 
character  of  Washington,  and  perhaps  again,  in  the 
political  patriarch  whom  our  own  State  still  deplores. 
And  wherever  exhibited,  such  is  true  greatness ;  it  is 
devotion  of  vast  abilities  to  proper  ends ;  it  is  such 
culture  of  soul  that  total  manliness,  while  it  is  aided 
by,  yet  envelops  and  governs  genius. 

Let  us  banish  the  thought,  then,  that  Christianity 
has  brought  a  lower  standard  of  greatness,  or  has 
banished  its  degrees.  We  must  beware,  too,  lest  we 
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enthrone  some  one  quality,  such  as  chanty,  purity, 
meekness,  as  the  Christian  measure  of  its  existence 
in  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  quality,  but  the  right 
development  of  the  whole  nature,  and  its  consecra- 
tion to  the  holy,  pure  and  true. 

God  demands  not  only  purity,  but  greatness  of  us 
all.  There  is  not  a  person  so  humble  or  so  feebly 
gifted  that  the  call  is  not  to  him  or  her.  If  we  have 
few  qualities  that  can  influence,  and  but  a  narrow 
sphere  to  fill,  still  we  have  ourselves  to  develop, 
and  ourselves  to  rule.  We  have  the  inward  realm 
to  put  in  order,  so  that,  whatever  we  do,  be  it  never 
so  humble  a  deed,  shall  be  an  instrument  to  limit 
the  evil  of  the  world,  and  advance  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  among  men.  And  when  the  feelings, 
thoughts  and  powers  of  the  least  gifted  soul  by 
private  faithfulness  are  thus  attuned  to  concordant 
action  for  right  and  truth,  the  conditions  of  great- 
ness and  the  call  of  God  are  answered.  And  then, 
let  us  not  be  sceptical  as  to  our  value  in  the  uni- 
verse. Such  greatness  will  be  felt.  It  will  reach 
some  soul.  It  will  preach  to  some  charmed  auditor. 
In  the  press  and  throng  of  life,  though  it  be  unas- 
suming and  obscure,  virtue  will  go  out  from  it,  as 
from  the  hem  of  Jesus'  robe,  to  heal  some  fraction 
of  the  world's  disease. 
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THE    CONVENT. 

BY  MRS.  L.  J.  B.  CASE. 

AMIDST  the  olden  years  I  see  thee  stand, 

With  aspect  stern,  oh  Convent  cold  and  dreary, 

Yet  stretching  forth  with  calm  and  pulseless  hand, 
A  grateful  shelter  to  the  worn  and  weary. 

They  turned  to  thee  whose  steps  had  found  no  flowers, 
The  young,  the  old,  the  lovelorn,  knight  and  maiden, 

And  heavenly  rest,  through  all  life's  future  hours, 
Came  to  the  wrounded  soul,  the  heart  o'erladen. 

On  Palestine's  far  sands  the  warrior's  eye 

Flashed  bolder  light  as  memory  brought  thee  nearer — 

There  prayed  for  him  a  warm  heart  pure  and  high, 
To  whom  his  life  was  dear,  his  honor  dearer ; 

And,  as  the  falchions  blazed,  and  plumes  went  down, 

A  nobler  daring  to  his  arm  was  given  ; 
He  saw  death  bearing  but  the  martyr's  crown  — 

He  saw  that  heart  devoted  all  to  heaven. 

Perhaps  in  thee  some  lovely  cheek  grew  pale 

With  vain,  deep  longings  for  that  world  outlying, 

Where,  crushed  by  iron  heel,  and  glove  of  mail, 
Each  rosebud  hope  of  woman's  life  lay  dying  : 
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Yet  them  wert  kind  to  her.     In  those  dark  years 
Brief  sunshine  gleamed  on  woman's  lot  of  sorrow  ; 

She  was  a  toy,  a  slave,  a  child  of  tears, 
A  lonely  watcher  for  an  anxious  morrow. 

And  well  for  her  uprose  thy  hallowed  fane, 

Where  the  strong  arm  was  powerless  as  the  weakly — 

Where  stood  the  cross  the  robber  to  restrain, 
And  regal  heads  before  the  cowl  bent  meeklv. 
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To  thee  pale  Learning  fled  when  sword  and  fire 
Assailed  her  shrines,  and  sent  her  forth  to  perish  ; 

And  now  she  bids,  by  voice  of  tone  and  lyre, 
Her  grateful  children  still  thy  memory  cherish. 

I  see  thy  hoary  towers,  thy  massive  walls — 

And,  in  thy  long  dark  aisles,  thy  censers  swinging — 

Where  through  the  summer  noon  dim.  twilight  falls, 
And  gentle  nuns  their  holy  hymns  are  singing. 

I  see  proud  queens  upon  an  aching  breast 

Clasp  thy  sad  haircloth,  for  their  robes  of  splendor, 

And  hopeless  mourners,  from  thy  cloistered  rest, 
Look  up  to  heaven  with  eyes  resigned  and  tender. 

Thus  thou  wert  once  —  but  now  thy  tasks  are  done  — 
Thy  crosier  falls,  and  swift  decay  has  won  thee  — 

Baron  and  serf  and  feudal  years  are  gone, 

And  milder  days  are  beaming  bright  upon  thee  ! 

Where  soared  the  battlement  so  proud  and  strong, 
Whence  martial  clangor  sent  its  shriek  appalling, 

Meek  Agriculture  sings  his  labor-song, 
And  crumbling  towers  'midst  harvest  vines  are  falling. 
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Where  rang  the  hunting  bugle  free  and  wild, 
Midst  old  baronial  forests  dark  and  solemn, 

Is  heard  the  cottage  hymn,  the  laugh  of  child, 
And  Education  lifts  her  Doric  column. 

Over  that  world  so  long  by  might  oppressed, 

The  reign  of  peace  and  love  is  slowly  dawning  — 

Fold  thy  shroud  round  thee,  hasten  to  thy  rest, 

Ere  wakes  the  earth  to  truth's  unclouded  morning  ! 

Flee  with  the  shadows,  for  thy  work  is  o'er, 
Thou  ancient  refuge  of  the  sad  and  weary,  — 

Thy  mission  passed  with  ages  now  no  more, 

Nor  can  we  mourn  thee,  Convent,  cold  and  dreary ! 
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AY  !  kneel  down,  sweet  little  one  ! 
Now  the  early  rising  sun 
Falling  o'er  thy  pillowed  head 
Cheerly  calls  thee  from  thy  bed, 
Kneel  down  lovingly  to  pray, 
Clasp  thy  little  hands  and  say, 
1  Thou  who  made  each  little  star, 
God  bless  Papa  and  Mamma  ! ' 

Kneel  when  all  thy  play  is  done, 
"While  the  slowly  setting  sun, 
Sinking  down  behind  the  hill, 
Sheds  a  smile  of  beauty  still, 
Like  a  mother  good  and  mild 
Saying  "  good-night"  to  her  child- 
Softly  kneel  then  as  before, 
Clasp  thy  little  hands  once  more, 
Pray  to  God,  who  is  not  far, 
'  Bless  dear  Papa  and  Mamma  ! ' 
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GENEVIEVE. 

AN      HISTORICAL     TALE. 

BY     MES.     C.     M  .     SAWTER. 

FAR  back  in  the  feudal  ages,  in  an  antiquity  so 
remote  that   the   hazy  twilight   which  immediately 
succeeded  the  period  so  emphatically  denominated 
the  "  dark  ages,"  had  scarcely  yet  dawned,  a  castle 
remarkable  even  at  that  early  period  for  its  antiquity, 
stood  frowningly  overlooking  the  fair  green  valley 
of  the  Rhine.     It  was  a  vast  old  structure,  and  the 
history  of  its  origin  was  as  vague  and  undetermined 
as  the  order  of  its  architecture.     Tradition,  however, 
asserts   it   to  have   been  one  of  those  strongholds 
erected  by  the  Lombards,  who,   at  the  time  when 
Home  was  in   the  zenith  of  her  glory,  were  over- 
running all  Germany,  and  who,  brave  and  irresisti- 
ble as  they  vaunted  themselves,  still  required  such 
defences  against  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  fierce 
and  warlike  natives  of  the  country.     These  warriors, 
mere   hordes  of  barbarians  burrowing  in  the  wild 
and  savage  depths  of  the  Hyrcinian  forests,  were  a 
dangerous  foe,  and  sometimes,  suddenly  emerging 
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from  their  forest  fastnesses,  carried  carnage  and  dis- 
may among  the  more  civilized  cohorts  of  Lombardy. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  foundation  of 
this  tradition,  certain  it  is,  that  at  a  time  when  fire- 
arms were  unknown,  nothing  could  have  been  better 
calculated  for  purposes  of  defence  than  this  castle. 
It  surmounted  the  rocky  summit  of  a  mountain-peak 
inaccessible  on  al  ides  save  one,  and  like  nearly  all 
the  old  feudal  fortresses  of  Germany,  was  surround- 
ed by  a  deep  and  wide  moat  of  solid  masonry,  as 
well  as  by  a  massive  exterior  wall  of  equal  strength 
and  solidity,  built  so  closely  on  the  verge  of  the 
moat,  as  to  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  an  enemy 
to  effect  a  lodgement  at  its  base.  The  castle  itself 

O 

was  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the  windows  of 
which  all  looked  inward,  while  the  exterior  was 
heavily  embattled  and  looped  for  the  shot  of  the 
arbalist  and  the  long-bow.  From  the  battlement 
of  the  donjon  or  stronghold  in  the  centre  of  this 
square,  a  single  warden  could  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  country  for  many  a  league  around,  and 
thus  give  timely  warning  of  any  approaching  attack 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  be  threatened. 

Secure,  however,  as  were  these  defences,  little  do 
they  seem,  in  the  end,  to  have  availed  the  Lombards 
against  those  savage  hordes,  upon  whom  they  were 
but  too  much  accustomed  to  look  down  with  con- 
tempt and  the  overweening  pride  of  warriors  made 
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bold  by  frequent  conquest.  Whether  the  Lombards, 
grown  careless  in  consequence  of  long-continued 
success,  neglected  their  means  of  defence,  or  whether 
the  Germans,  learning  the  military  tactics  of  their 
invaders,  became  more  formidable  because  more 
scientific  in  their  mode  of  warfare,  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  say ;  but  history  tells  a  tale  of  the  confederacy 
of  these  wild  hordes,  under  the  general  name  of 
Franks  or  Free  Companions,  and  of  the  final  ex- 
pulsion by  them  of  the  Lombards  from  the  entire 
country  of  the  Rhine.  The  latter  returned  to  their 
own  native  Lombardy,  leaving  a  vast  number  of 
fortified  castles,  some  of  them  to  serve  as  the  strong- 
holds and  burrowing-lairs  of  fierce  and  lawless  ban- 
ditti, whence,  like  the  tiger  upon  his  prey,  they 
were  wont  to  pounce  upon  the  unwary  traveller, 
ruthlessly  cutting  him  down,  or  bearing  him  away 
into  captivity ;  but  many  others  to  become  the 
cherished  and  hospitable  abodes  of  knightly  and 
honorable  men,  and  the  scenes  of  many  a  festive 
and  many  a  warlike  gathering. 

At  the  period  at  which  our  tale  commences, 
Germany  was  in  a  somewhat  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  although  from  her  frequent  and  san- 
guinary wars,  agriculture  was  at  the  lowest  possible 
ebb,  and  grand  and  gloomy  forests  still  covered  vast 
extents  of  her  territory. 

From  the  donjon  tower  of  the  castle  we  have 
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described,  and  which  was  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Falkenstein,  the  view  was  ample  and  imposing. 
Away  toward  the  North  and  South,  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  stretched  the  vast  and  almost  unbroken 
solitudes  of  the  Hyrcinian  forest,  which  covered 
hill  and  dale  for  countless  leagues,  with  dense  and 
brooding  shadows.  Through  this  forest,  relieving 
by  its  beauty  the  stern  and  vast  monotony  of  the 
landscape,  rolled  the  bright  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
while  one  or  two  much- travelled  roads,  and,  here 
and  there  a  spiral  thread  of  feathery  smoke  winding 
up  into  the  blue  atmosphere  from  some  concealed 
hamlet,  told  that  life  still  inhabited  even  here. 

Grand  and  solitary  indeed  was  the  landscape,  and 
equally  grand  and  solitary  stood  the  castle  of  Falken- 
stein. Time  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  war,  though 
both  had  left  traces  of  their  power,  had  apparently 
dealt  more  gently  with  it  than  had  been  their  wont 
with  many  others,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages, 
it  was  still  comparatively  well  preserved.  Its  pres- 
ent lord  and  possessor,  the  young  Count  Philip  of 
Falkenstein,  had  with  a  wise  economy  quite  unusual 
in  those  rude  and  troublous  times,  repaired  the 
exterior  wherever  a  neglect  to  do  so  would  have  ex- 
posed it  to  still  further  injury  from  the  elements. 
He  had  also  manifested  a  considerable  degree  of 
taste  and  refinement  in  his  attempts  to  conceal  and 
modify  the  rude  appointments  of  the  interior. 
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For  in  the  grandest  and  most  costly  edifices  of 
that  remote  age,  naked  and  smoke-blackened  raft- 
ers, unconcealed  by  plaster  or  panel,  yet  adorned 
perhaps  with  the  antlers  of  the  deer,  the  tusks  of  the 
wild  boar  and  the  accoutrements  of  the  chase,  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen. 

To  these  Count  Philip  had  added  other  and  more 
knightly  embellishments ;  superb  suits  of  armor  of 
the  purest  Milan  steel  inlaid  with  gold,  intermingled 
with  swords  and  lances ;  and  all  the  armaments  of 
war  and  of  the  tourney,  of  the  knight  and  the 
esquire,  as  well  as  of  the  simple  man-at-arms,  de- 
pended from  the  sides  of  the  principal  or  "  Baron's 
hall,"  whose  massive  and  blackened  panels  formed 
a  most  effective  foil  to  the  splendid  polish  of  the 
armor. 

Descended  as  he  was  from  those  Prankish  heroes 
whose  prowess  redeemed  Germany  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Romans,  and  from  whom  through  a  lono- 
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ancestral  line  the  ancient  fortress  of  Falkenstein 
had  passed  into  his  possession,  the  young  Count 
Philip  was  endowed  with  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  constitute  a  brave  and  dauntless  warrior,  while  to 
these  were  united  what  those  early  ancestors  did  not 
always  possess,  the  gentler  qualities  of  the  accom- 
plished knight  and  gentleman.  Idolized  by  his 
vassals,  and  happy  in  himself,  here  in  his  feudal 
castle  with  his  only  and  beloved  sister  Genevieve, 
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and  amid  his  numerous  servitors  and  retainers,  he 
dwelt  lord  over  wide  domains  for  many  a  league 
around  him. 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  immured  as  she  was 
in  this  isolated   and   gloomy  abode,  with   scarcely 
more  liberty  than  a  nun  in  her  cloister,  destitute 
of  all  the  modern  resources  of  books  and  literary 
occupations  as  well  as  of  the  society  of  equals  of 
her   own  sex,  with   little  save    the    gossip  of  her 
maidens,  and  the  thrice  wearisome  monotony  of  the 
landscape  to   amuse   and   interest  her,   time  often 
dragged  heavily  with  the  fair  young  countess.     This 
was  peculiarly  the  case,  when,  as  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  it  almost  constantly  happened,  her 
brother,  who  was  excessively  fond  of  the  chase  and 
eagerly  sought  its  excitement,  was  with  his  compan- 
ions absent   on   prolonged   and   sometimes  distant 
hunting  expeditions.     For  although  kind  and  most 
tenderly  attached  to  his  sister,  in  the  natural  selfish- 
ness of  robust   and   vigorous  youth   he   too   often 
forgot  how  unlike  the  gay  hilarity  and  excitement  of 
his  own  active  life  was  the  dull  tedium  of  hers,  filled 
up   as   it   was  only  by  the   almost   exclusive   and 
monotonous  occupation  of  embroidery,  and  the  un- 
interesting gossip  of  maidens  whose  life  was  as  dull 
and  uneventful  as  her  own. 

One   bright   day   in   early  Autumn,  Genevieve 
stood  at  a  narrow  loophole  of  her  chamber  gazing 
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listlessly  out  upon  the  landscape,  and  longing  for 
even  the  slight  variation  of  its  monotony  furnished 
by  some  wayfarer  on  the  high  road  which  went 
winding  through  the  valley.  But  nothing  to-day 
met  her  view  except  the  waving  tops  of  the  great 
forests,  which,  already  mottled  with  the  solemn  hues 
of  Autumn,  lay  like  a  rainbow-tinted  ocean,  stretch- 
ing out  before  her  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon. 
She  was  more  than  usually  weary  of  her  confinement, 
and  vaguely  wondered  whether  it  were  not,  after  all, 
better  to  be  one  of  the  little  birds  she  saw  sailing 
along  the  air,  or  even  the  timid  rabbit  which  made 
its  lair  among  the  ferns  of  the  woody  coppice,  than 
the  fairest  maiden  in  all  the  land,  if  she  must  be 
shut  up  in  a  solitary  old  castle,  where  she  could 
neither  see  nor  be  seen.  A  cloud  gathered  over 
her  beautiful  brow,  and  turning  away  from  the  case- 
ment she  sunk  indolently  into  one  of  the  huge  old 
broidered  chairs  with  which  her  spacious  apartment 
was  amply  supplied. 

'  I  pray  thee,  Veranchen,  or  thou,  good  Gabrielle,* 
she  at  length  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  handmaids 
with  something  of  the  pettishness  of  a  spoiled  child, 
1  tell  me  some  new  tale  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
existence  in  this  most  wearisome  of  all  wearisome 
abodes.  Hast  not  some  legend  of  the  days  gone 
by  connected  with  this  same  old  castle  to  relate? 
the  days  when  it  was  a  lurking-place  for  robbers 
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instead  of  a  prison  for  poor  young  girls  like  us'? 
Methinks  it  were  a  fitting  place  for  such  dark  and 
mysterious  deeds  as  those  with  which  mine  ancient 
nurse  was  wont  to  regale  and  horrify  my  childhood. 
Or,  stay  !  bid  Godefroy  saddle  my  jennet,  and  you 
get  you  ready  to  accompany  me  :  I  will  ride  down 
into  the  forest  this  lovely  afternoon.' 

'  Nay,  good  my  lady,'  replied  Gabrielle,  '  your 
brother,  my  lord  count,  is  away,  and,  as  well  you 
know,  he  has  for  good  reasons  forbidden  that  you 
should  venture  out  in  these  troublous  times  without 
his  protection. ' 

'  Nay '  replied  the  wilful  lady,  '  but  I  will  go. 
I  know  of  no  good  reasons,  and  I  will  not  be  kept 
prisoner  in  this  solitary  owl's  nest  whenever  it  suits 
my  lordly  brother  to  absent  himself.  Besides,  I  know 
not  but  it  might  be  a  pleasant  little  variety  once  in 
a  way  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  of  those  forest 
marauders  of  whom  you  are  all  so  much  in  dread.' 

'  Now  the  saints  assoilize  us  !  '  exclaimed  the 
damsel,  turning  pale  and  devoutly  crossing  herself; 
'  and  the  Virgin  forgive  you  for  speaking  so  lightly 
of  so  dreadful  a  fate  !  ' 

'  Well,  go  to,  girl ;  I  did  but  jest,  for  in  good 
truth  I  have  as  wholesome  a  fear  of  those  same 
forest  gentlemen  as  you  could  wish.  But  as  none 
have  been  seen  of  late  within  whole  leagues  of  us, 
there  is  no  danger.  So  heed  my  bidding.' 
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1  Yet,  bethink  thee,  good  my  lady,'  again  pleaded 
the  girl  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  favorite  waiting- 
maid,  '  your  brother  will  surely  return  this  evening, 
and  to-morrow,  attended  by  him  and  Godefroy,  you 
will  be  able  to  ride  forth  without  danger.' 

How  far  the  remonstrance  of  Gabrielle  would 
have  prevailed  over  the  pretty  wilfulness  of  the  lady 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  fortunately  the  tramp  of 
well-known  footsteps  and  the  jingling  of  spurs  in  the 
corridor  caught  her  attention.  She  started  to  her 
feet,  her  face  suddenly  all  radiant  with  smiles,  the 
door  fell  back  upon  its  hinges,  and  Genevieve  was 
the  next  moment  in  the  arms  of  her  brother. 

'  In  good  sooth,  dear  brother,  you  were  never 
more  welcome,  for  I  am  moped  to  death,  and  my 
good  Gabrielle  will  tell  thee  that  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  sallying  forth  like  some  errant  demoiselle  in 
quest  of  adventure.  In  truth,  dear  brother,  I  sadly 
weary  of  these  dull  walls,  while  thou,  sad  truant, 
art  so  often  away  ! ' 

The  young  Count  smiled,  and  fondly  caressed 
the  sunny  tresses  of  the  beautiful  girl  as  he  replied, 
'  And  truly,  dear  sister,  thou  art  far  too  bright  a 
bird  either  to  imprison  within  this  lonely  cage  where 
thy  gay  pinions  may  grow  sombre,  or  to  trust  alone 
in  these  somewhat  unsafe  forests  where  many  a 
crafty  fowler  might  be  in  wait  to  take  thee  in  his 
net.  So  now,  my  fair  sister,  plume  thy  wings,  and 
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open  thine  ears,  for  I  have  report  to  make  thee 
which  will  cause  thy  young  heart  to  sing.' 

'  And  what  is  it,  dear  brother  ? '  and  she  lov- 
ingly stroked  his  closely-curled  beard,  —  '  it  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  welcome,  if  it  promises 
any  variation  of  the  one  monotonous  tune  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  stitching  and  sleeping,  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  sing  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.' 

'  Nay,  now,  thou  forgettest  what  pleasant  tales 
thy  many  suitors  have  whispered  in  thine  ear,  and 
from  which  thou  hast  ungratefully  turned  away. 
But  I  forgive  thee  the  offence.  And  now  know 
that  a  tourney  has  been  proclaimed,  to  be  held  at 
Cologne  ere  two  months  be  passed,  and  to  it  all  the 
noble  youths  far  and  near  for  fifty  leagues  around 
are  bidden,  and  challenged  to  break  a  lance  for  the 
honor  of  their  knighthood  and  their  lady-loves. 
There  will  be  such  a  gathering  as  thou  hast  never 
beheld,  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  my  castle  lily  show 
not  as  fair  a  face  and  form  as  any  noble  demoiselle 
who  shall  grace  the  tourney  by  her  presence.' 

The  young  Countess  clapped  her  hands  like  a 
delighted  child  as  she  listened  to  this  intelligence, 
while  her  whole  form  seemed  to  dilate  with  pleasure 
and  animation. 

'  And  if  I  do  not  find  some  brave  knight  to 
shiver  a  lance  for  my  sake  at  this  same  tournament, 
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I  am  older  and  uglier  than  I  in  my  modest  humility 
believe,  or  than  thou,  when  thou  wouldst  spoil  thy 
foolish  sister,  art  accustomed  to  persuade  her.' 

'  Nay  !  '  replied  the  brother,  half-laughing  and 
half-vexed — '  I  fear  me  thou  wert  long  since  spoiled 
without  my  assistance,  or  thou  never  hadst  refused 
the  hand  of  so  many  brave  suitors  as  thou  hast  done  : 
suitors  who  were  my  dearest  friends  and  companions 
in  arms.  In  truth  I  have  half  a  mind  to  wed  thee 
to  one  of  them  yet,  even  against  thy  will.' 

'  Thou  canst  not  be  in  right  earnest,  Philip,'  ex- 
claimed Genevieve,  drawing  back  from  her  brother 
with  a  look  in  which  confidence  was  mingled  with  a 
slight  alarm.  '  How  often  hast  thou  promised  thy 
wayward  sister,  to  leave  her  to  her  own  free  will, 
whether  to  bestow  or  withhold  her  hand  as  best 
accorded  with  her  own  inclination.' 

'  Well,  well !  banish  that  cloudy  look  which  be- 
comes thee  not  half  so  well  as  thy  heart-felt  smiles, 
and  thou  shalt  do  as  thou  wilt,  so  thou  seek  not  to 
wed  some  low-born  churl  who  would  dishonor  thy 
name  and  lineage.' 

'  Never  fear  that,  brother  mine  !  I  am  to  the 
full  as  chary  of  the  honor  of  our  name  and  ancestry 
as  thyself,  holding  them  both  in  due  reverence ; 
though  there  be  some,  envious  churls  they  doubtless 
are,  who  do  say  that  our  distinguished  ancestors,  the 
Franks,  were  not  all  of  very  noble  blood,  being  in 
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fact  little  better  than  half-naked  barbarians,  living 
by  rapine  and  plunder.  But  we  of  course  give  no 
credence  to  such  assertions ; '  and  she  turned  away 
with  a  saucy  smile  and  toss  of  the  head  which, 
although  they  perfectly  performed  their  intended 
office  by  slightly  provoking  Philip,  whose  pride  of 
ancestry  was  by  no  means  small,  were  certainly 
extremely  piquant  and  becoming.  A  slight  flush 
crossed  the  cheek  of  Philip,  yet  his  vexation  was 
but  momentary,  and  he  stood  for  several  moments 
proudly  yet  sadly  gazing  upon  his  beloved  but  some 
what  wayward  sister.  She  caught  the  look,  and  in- 
stantly repented  that  she  had  tried  to  vex  him,  even 
in  so  trifling  a  degree,  and  suddenly  throwing  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  she  kissed  his  cheek,  while  a 
tear  and  smile  struggled  together  in  her  eye. 

'  Forgive  me,  dear  brother ;  but  I  am  always  a 
little  vexed  when  you  doubt  my  discretion  in  the 
choice  of  a  husband,  should  I  ever  marry,  as  I  much 
misdoubt  me  I  ever  shall  do.' 

'It  is  for  thy  sake,  sister,'  he  gravely  replied, 
'  that  I  am  so  anxious,  for  God  knows  how  I  should 
live  here  without  thee.  But  what  would  become 
of  thee,  my  timid  and  helpless  bird,  were  I  to  be  cut 
down  in  one  of  the  battles  of  which  this  unfortunate 
country  is  now  so  often  the  theatre  ?  Thou  wouldst 
become  a  prey  to  any  vulture  who  should  choose  to 
pounce  upon  thy  nest,  and  who  would  there  be  to 
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rescue  thee  from  thy  miserable  fate  ?  Far  happier 
should  I  be  wert  thou  wedded  to  one  who  could 
protect  thee  were  I  no  longer  with  thee,  for,  in 
truth,  thou  art  far  too  young  and  too  lovely  to 
be  thine  own  protector.' 

Tears  suffused  the  eyes  of  Genevieve,  and  she 
was  for  some  moments  silent.  At  length,  '  God  will 
protect  me,'  she  solemnly  replied,  '  shouldst  thou  be 
taken  from  me.  Nevertheless,  I  promise  thee  that 
idle  caprice  shall  not  govern  my  conduct  henceforth. 
And  now  let  us  dismiss  this  dolorous  theme,  and 
talk  of  what  is  so  much  pleasanter  —  the  tourna- 
ment.' 

And  many  topics  connected  with  the  approaching 
warlike  sports  were  now  playfully,  now  earnestly 
discussed ;  while  Genevieve  found  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  so  important  an  event,  sufficient  excitement 
to  banish  all  sense  of  weariness  from  her  heart,  and 
even  all  vexation  at  her  brother's  frequent  and  often 
prolonged  absence. 

IF  '  Ijb  if  yfc  v|e  >F  *i? 

For  many  days  prior  to  that  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  long-anticipated  '  passage-at- 
arms  '  the  high  roads  were  alive  with  wayfarers  of 
every  grade,  condition,  and  sex,  from  the  knight  on 
his  superb  charger,  the  lady  on  her  snow-white 
palfrey,  and  the  wealthy  burgher  and  his  well-kept 
mule,  to  the  lowest  and  most  beggarly  pedestrian, 
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all  wending  their  way  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  to 
witness  the  gorgeous  and  exciting  spectacle.  In 
that  remote  age  holidays  were  few,  and  public  shows 
for  the  amusement  of  the  populace  of  far  less  fre- 
quent occurrence  than  at  the  present  day;  they 
consequently  excited  an  interest  proportionally  eager 
and  intense.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
tournaments,  for  expensive  and  magnificent  as  were 
these  chivalric  displays,  they  were  much  more  rare 
than  we  have  been  led  to  imagine,  occurring  but 
few  times  in  half  a  century,  and  were  then  chron- 
icled by  the  historians  of  the  age  as  matters  of  the 
utmost  moment. 

The  morning  of  the  joust  dawned  soft  and  beauti- 
ful. A  faint  and  almost  imperceptible  mist  re.sted 
upon  the  richly-variegated  forests  which  clothed  the 
mountain  sides  and  dells,  and  upon  the  hundred 
spires  and  domes  of  Cologne,  hanging  in  heavier 
and  denser  clouds  upon  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Rhine.  Everything  betokened  a  beautiful  day. 

Long  before  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gilded 
turret,  tower  or  tree-top,  an  immense,  motley  and 
tumultuous  concourse  was  thronging  through  the 
gates  of  the  city  towards  the  extensive  plain  which 
was  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  dangerous,  but  chivalric 
sports.  The  plain  soon  presented  a  gay  and  impos- 
ing spectacle.  Thousands  of  tents  dotted  its  brown 
and  crispy  surface,  their  conelike  roofs,  coated  with 
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frost,  sparkling  in  the  early  sunlight  like  little  hills 
of  snow.  In  the  centre  extended  the  lists  for  the 
combatants  protected  from  the  press  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  was  surging  to  and  fro,  like  the  unquiet 
sea,  by  strong  and  high  palisades,  without  which 
were  erected  the  galleries  for  the  accommodation 
of  ladies,  and  other  distinguished  spectators,  whose 
presence  might  be  expected  to  grace  the  occasion. 
The  populace  were  left  to  find  accommodations  as 
they  best  could  in  front  of  and  beneath  the  galleries, 
and  on  the  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  lists,  stood  the  splendid 
pavilions  of  the  knights  who  were  to  display  their 
skill  and  prowess  in  the  combat.  They  were  of  the 
gayest  colors,  and  some  of  them  of  the  richest  mate- 
rials. The  most  conspicuous  were  cloth  of  scarlet 
and  purple,  embroidered  with  gold  and  emblazoned 
around  the  top  with  the  heraldic  insignia  of  their 
respective  owners ;  while  surmounting  all  were 
appropriate  and  gorgeous  banners,  which,  as  they 
floated  in  the  sunshine,  presented  a  strange  and  in- 
teresting spectacle.  The  E,oman  eagle  waved  its 
pinions  amid  the  lilies  of  France,  and  St.  George 
kept  guard  over  the  heterogeneous  emblems  of  the 
Rhine. 

Germany  having  been  for  a  long  period  in  a 
state  of  confusion  and  disorder,  many  foreign 
knights  had  been  drawn  thither,  some  to  achieve  a 
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name,  some  to  gratify  an  adventurous  spirit,  and 
others  still  to  amend  a  fallen  fortune;  but  every 
knight,  whatever  were  his  name,  nation  or  condition, 
who  could  present  an  untarnished  escutcheon,  might, 
by  the  laws  of  the  tournament,  be  admitted  to  the 
lists,  and  challenge  the  bravest  and  the  most  exalted 
in  rank  to  a  combat. 

When  the  trumpet  of  the  herald  had  sounded,  and 
he  with  a  loud  voice  had  announced  that  the  barriers 
of  the  lists  were  about  to  be  opened  and  the  jousts 
commence,  the  sudden  silence  of  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation succeeded  to  the  Babel-like  confusion 
which  had  reigned  before.  A  wild  burst  of  warlike 
music,  accompanied  by  a  sound  of  trampling  hoofs 
was  then  heard,  and  fifty  knights,  all  clad  in  mag- 
nificent steel  armor,  and  mounted  on  powerful  and 
richly  caparisoned  war-horses,  were  seen  pacing,  two 
by  two,  slowly  into  the  enclosure,  and  taking  their 
places  at  the  extremities  of  the  lists.  Here  they 
for  a  few  moments  waited,  their  well-trained  cours- 
ers standing  motionless  as  statues,  and  their  lances 
poised  for  the  encounter,  when  the  signal  for  the 
onset  was  given,  and  the  combat  commenced. 

The  fortunes  of  the  day  were  as  various  as  the 
combatants.  But  deeds  of  heroic,  almost  super- 
human valor,  were  everywhere  performed ;  for  the 
combatants  numbered  among  them  many  of  the 
noblest  and  bravest  warriors  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
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of  other  countries.  A  certain  German  historian  of 
the  day,  in  speaking  of  this  passage  of  arms,  ex- 
claims, "  Never  were  more  splendid  feats  of  arms 
beheld  than  at  this  tournament ;  they  were  such  as 
the  Greatest  strength  and  the  most  consummate  skill 

O  O 

in  directing  the  lance  could  alone  achieve  !  ' 

But,  brave  and  skilful  as  were  all,  one  among 
them  seemed  to  tower  so  far  above  the  rest  as  to 
command  universal  attention.  A  stranger  from  the 
far  shores  of  England,  entirely  unknown  to  all,  and, 
under  the  plea  of  being  bound  by  a  vow,  declining  to 
give  even  his  name,  his  right  to  mingle  in  the  tour- 
ney was  at  first  disputed,  when,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  a  distinguished  dignitary  of  the  church, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  arose,  and  coming  for- 
ward on  the  balcony,  waved  his  hand  with  a  com- 
manding gesture.  '  Deny  him  not  admittance  to  the 
lists,'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  I  have  learned,  it  matters  not 
how,  his  name  and  lineage,  and  I  pledge  my  sacred 
mitre  that  they  are  second  to  those  of  none  among 
you ;  and  ere  the  day  be  ended  you  will  doubtless 
learn  that  a  braver  lance  than  his  Christendom 
cannot  boast.' 

This  assurance  of  the  archbishop  had  been  deem- 
ed all-sufficient ;  but  its  truth  was  even  more 
strongly  attested  by  the  noble  exterior  of  the 
stranger  himself.  He  was  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions, tall  and  powerful,  and,  when  he  raised  his 
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visor,  a  countenance  so  bold  and  manly,  so  gentle 
yet  grand  was  revealed,  no  one  could  look  upon  it 
for  a  moment  and  doubt  the  nobility  of  the  soul 
within.  Sunburnt  and  darkened  by  exposure  to 
all  weathers,  it  was,  indeed,  but  most  effectively 
relieved  by  the  rich  masses  of  dark  brown  curls 
clustering  about  his  brow,  while  the  full,  frank, 
well-opened  blue  eye,  sparkling  with  intelligence 
and  spirit,  gave  it  an  animation,  a  soul,  as  rare  as 
they  were  beautiful. 

His  superb  attire  suited  well  the  grand  and  grace- 
ful proportions  of  the  form  it  covered.  It  was  a 
complete  war  harness,  sheathing  him  from  his  head 
downward  to  his  feet,  in  panoply  of  the  purest 
Milan  steel,  tempered  to  the  rich  purple  hue  we 
sometimes  see  in  that  metal  when  highly  wrought, 
and  polished  to  the  finest  lustre.  It  was  moreover 
engrailed  with  threads  of  golden  wire,  exquisitely 
inlaid  in  arabesque  patterns,  and  so  firmly  incorpo- 
rated into  the  harder  metal  as  to  give  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  the  finest  and  richest  enamel.  On 
his  breast-plate  and  shield  was  blazoned  a  golden 
lion,  and  his  banner,  as  well  as  the  white  cloth  sur- 
coat  which  protected  his  armor  from  the  weather, 
and  which  on  his  entrance  to  the  lists  he  had  laid 
aside,  displayed  the  same  heraldic  insignia  in  heavy 
embroideries  of  gold. 

He  was  mounted,  as  befitted  a  knight  of  so  regal 
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an  appearance,  upon  a  tall  and  powerful  destrier,  of 
a  rare  English  breed  and  faultless  training,  whose 
color  of  the  darkest  red  was  singularly  contrasted 
by  its  cream-white  mane,  tail  and  pasterns.  Like 
its  rider,  it  was  fully  barded  in  steel,  with  housings 
of  fine  white  cloth,  studded  with  golden  lions,  which 
swept  backward  from  the  saddle-bow  to  the  crupper, 
and  downward  to  the  ground.  In  beauty  and  proud 
stateliness  as  well  as  in  fire,  strength  and  speed,  this 
noble  war-horse  far  excelled  every  other  in  the  lists, 
and  from  the  first  onset  this  superiority  was  strik- 
ingly apparent,  for  with  whomsoever  his  rider  tilted, 
the  shock  of  the  encounter  was  so  great  as  either  to 
unhorse  his  adversary  or  to  roll  horse  and  rider 
together  on  the  ground,  while  his  own  seat  remained 
firm  and  his  gallant  steed  scarcely  seemed  to  feel  the 
shock.  Shout  after  shout  rent  the  air  at  each  new 
success  of  the  stranger  knight,  for  the  populace  ever 
sympathizes  with  the  victorious ;  and  when  at  the 
close  of  the  tournament,  the  herald  proclaimed  him 
victor  and  deserving  of  the  prize  of  valor  and  brav- 
ery, the  acclamation  of  the  multitude  was  long  and 
loud. 

Among  the  thousands  of  spectators  of  this  exciting 
scene,  none  had  watched  it  with  a  deeper  interest 
than  the  young  Countess  of  Falkenstein  ;  and  she, 
like  all  others,  soon  became  aware  of  the  ascendent 
spirit.  All  day  long  from  her  high  balcony  had  she 
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followed  every  movement  of  the  unknown  knight 
with  an  absorbing  interest  which  was  almost  painful. 
True,  he  was  a  stranger,  yet  she  had  once  met  him. 
On  the  evening  previous,  when  the  young  knight 
first  appeared  at  the  court  of  Colonge,  their  eyes  had 
exchanged  glances.  an(J  their  hearts  had  involun- 

O  O  ' 

tarily  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  although  they 
felt  that  they  were,  and  perhaps  must  ever  remain 
strangers,  still  the  silent  but  dangerous  communion 
was  indulged.  Little  should  we  wonder  then  that 

O 

when  Genevieve  beheld  him  in  the  lists,  a  new  glory 
seemed  in  her  eyes  to  be  added  to  the  tournament. 

There  was  an  inner  life  in  Genevieve  which  few, 
as  they  beheld  her  bright  and  fairy-like  form  glanc- 
ing through  the  old  baronial  halls  of  Falken stein, 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  Young,  gay  and  light-hearted 
as  she  was,  there  was  still  a  pulse  in  her  bosom 
which  throbbed  responsive  to  every  noble  or  valor- 
ous deed,  thrilling  her  with  its  intense  vibrations. 
All  day  long  had  she  felt  this  as  she  watched  the 
victorious  progress  of  this  bold  and  gallant  stranger. 
At  each  new  course,  as  his  noble  destrier  darted 
from  the  extremity  of  the  lists  to  meet  in  dangerous 
conflict  in  the  centre,  her  heart  seemed  to  pause  in 
its  pulsations.  Ever  as  his  good  lance  bore  down 
or  unhelmed  a  foe,  there  woke  in  her  whole  being  a 
thrill  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 

How  far  the  mystery  attached  to  his  incognito 
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aided  to  produce  this  peculiar  interest,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  nor  did  Grenevieve  inquire.  Perhaps  it  had 
as  yet  in  her  innocence  hardly  occurred  to  her  that 
there  was  anything  singular  in  her  absorbing  admi- 
ration of  his  person  and  prowess,  or  her  anxiety  for 
his  success.  It  was  one  of  those  mysterious  influ- 
ences which  come  we  know  not  whence  or  how  or 
wherefore,  but  which  in  many  an  unguarded  season 
unconsciously  steals  over  us  with  a  tyranny  which 
calls  for  all  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  our  being  to 
withstand. 

The  day  was  done ;  the  combatants  had  retired 
wearied  or  discomfited  to  their  tents,  when  the 
champion  of  the  day  was  summoned  to  receive  the 
prize  awarded  to  the  victor.  As,  with  unclosed 
visor,  he  paced  slowly  and  proudly  along  before  the 
crowded  galleries  towards  the  elevated  seat  occupied 
by  the  lady  who,  in  accordance  with  the  established 
laws  of  the  tourney,  had  been  chosen  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  of  Love,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
bestow  the  prize,  his  eyes  involuntarily  wandered  to 
that  graced  by  the  fair  young  creature  with  whom 
he  had  on  the  previous  evening  held  silent  but 
expressive  communion,  and  by  whom  he  was  not 
unconscious  he  had  been  anxiously  watched  through 
all  the  changing  scenes  of  the  day  :  for  although 
while  others  were  tumultuously  applauding  and 
waving  their  embroidered  scarfs  and  kerchiefs,  she 
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had  sat  silent  and  motionless,  he  had  ever  and  anon 
met  from  her  eyes  an  earnest  and  thrilling  gaze 
which  awoke  in  his  breast  the  delightful  convic- 
tion that  she  was  far  from  being  indifferent  to  his 
success. 

He  reached  the  spot  beneath  the  balcony  where 
she  was  seated,  and  their  eyes  once  more  met. 
Genevieve  seemed  intuitively  to  understand  all  that 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  A  rich  bloom  suddenly 
suffused  her  cheeks,  a  trembling  seized  her  frame, 
and  half  involuntarily  she  suffered  her  embroidered 
silken  glove  to  fall  into  the  lists.  In  an  instant  the 
foot  of  the  victor  knight  was  upon  the  ground,  and 
takino-  up  the  crlove  he  turned  with  a  low  reverence 

^          L  O 

to  its  owner. 

'  Noble  lady  ! '  he  respectfully  said,  '  grant  me, 
for  thy  beauty's  sake,  a  boon !  May  I  dare  to 
twine  this  beautiful  and  precious  token  with  the 
plume  of  my  helmet  V  In  the  strife  of  battle,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  gentle  and  joyous  combats  of 
the  tourney,  it  would  add  new  vigor  to  my  arm 
and  new  courage  to  my  heart.' 

The  heart  of  Genevieve  flew  to  her  lips,  but  words 
came  not  in  reply,  for  utterance  was  denied  her. 
With  a  deeper  blush  than  before,  she  gracefully 
bowed  assent,  and  the  knight,  with  a  gesture  of 
'gratitude  and  pleasure,  remounted  his  steed  and 
passed  on  to  the  queen  of  the  day.  She  was  sit- 
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ting  in  her  stately  beauty,  waiting  to  grace  his 
shoulder  with  a  costly  and  superbly  embroidered 
baldric,  the  destined  prize  for  the  victor  of  the  day. 
A  faint  shadow  was  perceptible  upon  her  brow  at 
the  delay,  and  the  incident  which  had  occasioned  it, 
both  having  encroached  somewhat  upon  her  royal  pre- 
rogatives as  '  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.'  Never- 
theless, as  in  obedience  to  her  command  he  removed 
the  plumed  helmet  from  his  brow,  and  knelt  before 
her,  it  was  with  a  generous  smile  that  she  arose  and 
returned  the  reverence  of  the  knight ;  and  a  sweet 
voice,  with  which,  as  she  gracefully  presented  the 
baldric,  she  pronounced  the  words,  '  Noble  knight 
and  brave  !  Receive  the  prize  assigned  to  this  day's 
victor,  which  your  valor  and  conduct  have  so  richly 
won  ; '  and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  she  contin- 
ued — '  and  may  you  ever  be  equally  successful, 
alike  in  the  field  and  in  the  bower,  with  the  har- 
nessed opponent  and  the  gentle  lady  of  your  love.' 

Touching  his  lips  to  the  fair  hand  which  pressed 
the  baldric  upon  his  shoulder,  '  I  receive  it,  lady,' 
he  replied,  '  less  honored  by  the  gift  than  the 
hand  which  bestows  it  —  and  may  my  deeds  be 
worthy  of  so  fair  a  boon  !  '  and  rising  to  his  feet, 
with  a  low  reverence  he  retired. 

But  far  less  dear  to  him  was  the  costly  and 
glittering  bauble  so  bravely  won,  than  the  simple 
silken  glove  wreathed  in  the  plume  of  his  helmet. 
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Yet  there  was  a  flush  of  generous  pride  upon  his 
features  as,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  he 
slowly  rode  forth  from  the  lists,  and  it  deepened  to 
twofold  brightness  as  he  caught  the  beaming  but 
modest  glance  of  Genevieve  which  once  more  fur- 
tively met  him. 

Evening  came,  and  high  festival  was  held  at  the 
royal  castle  of  Colonge.  To  it  the  knights  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  passage  of  arms,  and  most  of  the 
noble  families  for  many  leagues  around,  were  bidden. 
Among  the  noblest  of  these  were  the  young  Countess 
of  Falkenstein  and  her  brother.  Here  in  the  prince- 
ly hall,  amid  the  gay  and  graceful  mazes  of  the  dance, 
Genevieve  and  the  stranger-knight  were  often  side 
by  side,  and,  governed  by  a  mutual  impulse,  many 
delightful  moments  went  by  in  the  exchange  of 
mutual  thoughts  and  feelings.  Words  of  only  com- 
mon import  indeed  passed  between  them,  and  the 
impassioned  glances  of  the  knight  were  restrained 
by  the  maidenly  reserve  and  modesty  of  Genevieve, 
yet  each  understood  the  other,  and  each  felt  that  a 
more  than  common  interest  united  them. 

The  feast  succeeded  the  dance.  Rich  and  gen- 
erous viands  smoked  upon  the  board,  and  the  was- 
sail-cup went  round.  Many  a  bright  cheek  grew 
brighter,  and  many  a  bright  eye  was  suddenly  veiled 
•  by  its  drooping  lid,  as  the  gallant  healths  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  The  Lady  Genevieve  sat  silent, 
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heeding  little  the  festive  mirth,  but  suddenly  the 
quick  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  dyeing  them  with 
crimson,  for  her  brother,  Count  Philip,  arose  from 
his  seat,  and,  lifting  the  brimming  goblet, 

'  I  drink  wassail,'  he  exclaimed,  '  to  the  un- 
known knight,  the  champion  of  this  day's  passage 
of  arms,  the  bravest  in  the  lists,  and  most  gallant  in 
the  hall.' 

The  goblet  touched  the  lips  of  every  guest  at  the 
board,  and,  'Wassail,'  'Wassail  to  the  unknown 
knight ! '  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to  the 

o 

other. 

The  feast  was  at  length  ended  and  the  guests 
were  about  to  separate,  when  Philip  approached  the 
stranger  knight,  and  frankly  offering  him  his  hand, 
cordially  and  earnestly  invited  him  to  sojourn  for  a 
few  days  at  castle  Falkenstein,  ere  he  should  depart 
from  the  country.  '  You  must  see  our  "  German 
hospitalities,"  he  said,  '  ere  you  leave  us.  I  wot  not 
whether  they  be  as  sumptuous  as  those  of  England, 
but  I  well  know  they  are  as  freely  and  heartily 
tendered.' 

The  invitation  was  accepted  as  frankly  as  it  had 
been  offered,  and  they  separated  with  many  good 
wishes,  the  knight  promising  to  visit  the  castle  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  heart  of  Genevieve  awoke  through 
all  that  joyful  night. 

####### 
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Several  clays  had  elapsed  since  the  tournament, 
and  the  Lady  Genevieve  was  once  more  in  her  tur- 
ret chamber,  and  surrounded  by  her  maidens.  But 
a  change  had  come  over  her  ;  the  embroidery  frame 
was  neglected,  and  the  prattle  of  the  favorite  Ga- 
brielle  had  become  wearisome  and  distasteful.  She 
no  longer  desired  the  pastime  of  the  forest  ride,  or 
the  rehearsal  of  the  idle  tale.  Yet  had  she  been  for 
some  days  more  than  usually  restless  and  unquiet, 
now  rising  and  rapidly  traversing  her  apartment, 
and  anon  gazing  with  an  uneasy  and  eager  eye  out 
through  the  narrow  loophole.  Her  maids  had  more 
than  once  wondered  what  attractions  won  her  foot- 
steps so  frequently  in  that  direction,  for  all  abroad 
was  now  sombre  and  dreary,  the  Autumn  being  far 
advanced.  Already  the  trees  were  stripped  of  their 
variegated  drapery,  which  lay  in  discolored  and 
shapeless  heaps  upon  the  ground,  while  over  all  the 
vast  landscape,  nothing  was  visible  save  naked  tree- 
tops  interspersed  with  here  and  there  a  dark  green 
pine,  standing,  a  solitary  sentinel,  over  an  army  of 
the  dead,  and  seeming,  as  its  lofty  head  swayed  in 
the  blast,  as  if  battling  with  the  heavens. 

Twilight  was  approaching,  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  youthful  lady  seemed  to  have  borrowed  its  hue. 

'He  will  not  come,'  she  murmured,  turning  away 
from  the   casement ;  '  and  yet  he  promised   to  be 
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here,  and  he  is  too  noble  to  prove  recreant  to  his 
word.' 

'  Good  Gabrielle,'  she  continued  aloud,  '  throw 
more  wood  on  the  fire,  I  prithee.  Methinks  it  is 
cold  as  winter,  and  this  castle  drearier  then  ever  be- 
fore ;  and  drawing  her  mantle  around  her  slender 
person,  she  threw  herself  into  a  huge  old  gothic 
arm-chair  near  the  ample  hearth,  and  stretching  her 
little  feet  out  upon  a  carved  oaken  footstool,  sat  in 
thoughtful  silence,  while  her  active  attendant  quickly 
increased  the  fire  to  a  brisk  and  roaring  blaze. 

Suddenly  the  horn  of  the  warder's  tower  sent  its 
loudest  peal  over  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  strangers.  This  call  was 
almost  instantly  repeated  at  the  postern  of  the  barbi- 
can, and  the  next  moment  the  clang  of  the  draw- 
bridge, and  the  rattling  of  the  portcullis  chains  were 
heard,  followed  by  the  trampling  of  steeds  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  courtyard. 

'  Hasten,  good  Gabrielle,'  exclaimed  the  lady, 
starting  to  her  feet,  '  hasten  and  bring  me  speedy 
report  who  may  be  our  guests.  By  the  animated 
peal  from  the  warder's  tower  methinks  they  should 
be  of  other  quality  than  the  somewhat  roystering 
companions  of  my  brother's  hunting  excursions.' 

The  waiting  damsel  tripped  lightly  down  the  wind- 
in"1  stair,  and  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence 
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that  a  stranger-knight,  attended  by  two  esquires, 
was  in  the  hall. 

'  How  looks  he,  maiden  ?  '  inquired  the  lady  with 
a  return  of  something  of  her  old  energy.  '  How 
deports  he,  and  what  may  be  the  device  he  wears 
upon  his  shield  ?  ' 

*  He  is  high  of  stature,  good  my  lady,  and  most 
gallant  in  his  bearing,  and  upon  his  shield,  as  well 
as  upon  his  surcoat,  he  bears  what  seemed  a  golden 
lion.' 

'  A  golden  lion !  Quick,  girl !  help  me  to  don 
attire  better  beseeming  a  high-born  damsel  than  this. 
And  thou,  Yeranchen,  put  forth  thy  daintiest  skill 
and  gather  my  hair  into  the  becoming  knot  said  to 
be  so  much  favored  by  the  maidens  of  those  far 
Southern  islands  our  minstrels  love  to  sing.' 

The  active  fingers  of  the  girl  were  instantly  busy 
with  the  long,  fair  locks  of  her  mistress,  twisting 
those  behind  into  that  most  graceful  form,  the 
Grecian  knot,  but  leaving  the  remainder  gracefully 
drooping  in  long,  rich  curls  on  either  side  of  the 
beautiful  face.  Her  most  becoming  robes  were  soon 
donned,  and  the  polished  steel  mirror  reflected  a 
face  and  form  which  brought  a  smile  and  a  blush 
to  the  pleased  and  youthful  lady. 

'  That  will  do,  good  Yeranchen  ;  and  thou,  Gra- 
brielle,  where  gottest  thou  thy  surpassing  skill? 

7 
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Thou  art  in  truth  a  matchless  tirewoman.  But 
for  this  knight;  how  beseemed  your  young  lord 
towards  him  ? ' 

*  His  greeting  was  right  courteous  and  knightly, 
and  the  stranger  was  in  no  degree  niggard  in  reply- 
ing to  it,  but  held  his  head  and  looked  with  his 

eyes By    my   truth,   lady,    had    he    been    a 

brother  it  had  not  been  more  friendly  done.' 

Again  a  blush  and  smile  flitted  across  the  sunny 
face  of  the  lady  Genevieve,  but  refraining  from 
further  remark  or  inquiry,  she  quietly  returned  to 
her  capacious  arm-chair  to  await  the  summons  to 
the  evening  meal.  It  soon  came,  and  attended  by 
her  two  favorite  maids,  the  lady  descended  to  the 
banqueting  hall,  at  whose  entrance  her  brother  stood 
waiting  to  receive  her.  It  was  already  occupied  by 
the  numerous  retainers  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
by  several  others,  hunting  companions  of  the  young 
Count  who  were  wont  to  avail  themselves  of  his 
frank  hospitality.  But  Genevieve  beheld  not  these ; 
a  lofty  and  graceful  form  approached  her,  which,  al- 
thoufh  now  divested  of  the  armor  in  which  she  had 

o 

ever  before  seen  it,  and  attired  in  a  superb  foreign 
costume,  her  quick  eye,  as  well  as  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  told  her  was  that  of  the  champion  of  the  tour- 
nament. 

There  needed  not  the  warm  introduction  which 
was  on  the  lips  of  the  young  Count ;  it  was  antici- 
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pated  by  the  frank  and  instant  recognition  and  ardent 
welcome  of  the  blushing  Genevieve. 

O 

In  the  old  romantic  days  of  chivalry,  suspicious 
as  the  circumstance  would  in  our  time  undoubtedly 
be,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  knight  to  wan- 
der abroad  on  romantic  expeditions,  concealing  his 
name  and  lineage,  and  revealing  himself  only  by 
some  strange  or  new  device  upon  his  shield.  Some- 
times he  would  register  an  oath  never  to  raise  his 
vizor  or  reveal  his  name,  until  some  certain  adven- 
ture was  achieved,  or  some  particular  object  attained. 
It  was  therefore  with  Count  Philip  no  barrier  to  the 
cordial  reception  of  this  stranger,  that  his  name,  and 
indeed  all  save  his  nation,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
him.  That  he  was  a  brave  and  accomplished  war- 
rior his  feats  of  arms  in  the  lists  at  Cologne  fully 
testified,  and  the  attestation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  sufficient  voucher  for  the  purity  and 
nobility  of  his  lineage.  If,  therefore,  he  was  sur- 
prised, he  was  in  no  wise  displeased  at  the  cordial 
and  blushing-  welcome  of  his  sister. 

O 

'  You  are  welcome,  Sir  knight  and  gentle,  to  the 
hospitalities  of  Falkenstein,  and  we  trust  that  our 
care  and  humble  courtesy  will  render  your  abiding 
here  a  pleasant  one.' 

Low  bowed  the  knight  at  the  salutation,  and 
rising  from  the  deep  obeisance,  he  replied  in  a  rich 
and  manly,  though  soft,  sweet  voice — 
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*  I  give  you  thanks,  beautiful  and  gentle  l&dy,  for 
your  kind  and  courteous  welcome  to  an  unknown 
stranger,  and  I  trust  that  when  time  shall  have  re- 
lieved me  from  my  vow  of  concealment,  neither  my 
name  nor  my  conduct  shall  in  aught  bring  discredit 
on  your  frank  and  courteous  hospitality.' 

*  We  doubt  it  not,  Sir  knight ;  we  doubt  it  not ! 
But  now  that  our  hospitality  may  not  seem  but  an 
unmeaning  name,  I  prithee  be  seated  at  our  humble 
repast,  which  your  late  ride  and  the  fresh  Autumn 
air  must  have  rendered  somewhat  needful.' 

And  with  a  cheek  that  grew  every  moment 
brighter,  the  youthful  lady  tendered  him  her  hand 
to  conduct  him  to  the  festive  board  now  waiting  be- 
fore them.  Host  and  hostess  and  honored  guests,  as 
well  as  the  hundred  retainers  of  Castle  Falkenstein, 
were  soon  seated  at  the  ample  board,  and  partaking 
of  the  profuse  and  almost  princely  banquet. 

If  Genevieve  had  been  captivated  by  the  personal 
prowess  of  the  stranger-knight  in  the  lists,  or  his 
graceful  gallantry  in  the  festive  hall,  how  every  mo- 
ment was  that  enthralment  increased  as  she  listened 
to  the  varied  thoughts  which  fell  now  gravely,  now 
playfully,  from  his  lips.  Never  before  had  she  lis- 
tened to  language  so  refined  and  discriminating. 
Never  before  had  she  been  addressed  by  an  intel- 
lect so  far-reaching  and  profound.  He  had  studied 
letters,  a  rare  advantage,  when  letters  were  a  sealed 
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mystery  to  all,  save  the  favored  few,  —  and  the  lan- 
guages of  many  nations  were  familiar  to  his  lips. 
Genevieve  herself  spoke  little,  but  the  knight  seem- 
ed well  contented  with  the  silent  language  of  her 
eyes,  which  indeed  spoke  far  more  intelligibly  than 
she  herself  was  aware,  and  the  evening  passed  with 
her  as  no  evening  had  ever  passed  before.  Reluc- 
tantly she  retired  to  her  couch,  although  it  was  to 
wake  and  muse,  and  then  to  sleep  and  dream  of  the 
new  and  fascinating  guest. 

Many  days  went  by,  and  they  were  to  the  lady  of 
the  castle,  days  rather  of  some  romantic  dream  than 
of  real  sober  life.  For  the  first  time  in  her  brief 
existence,  her  joyous  but  impassioned  heart  was 
taken  captive,  nor  was  that  of  the  gallant  stranger 
free.  In  all  his  wanderings,  and  they  had  been 
many  and  far,  never  before  had  he  beheld  a  being 
who  approached  so  nearly  the  ideal  of  his  exalted 
and  most  fastidious  fancy.  The  rare  loveliness  of 
the  fair  young  face  whence  the  same  frank  and  open 
soul  looked  out,  which  the  sweetly-arched  and  rosy 
lips  so  continually  uttered,  the  nicely  discriminating, 
yet  most  feminine  intellect,  the  eloquence  of  mind 
and  heart  which  ever  and  anon  flashed  forth,  captiv- 
ated alike  his  taste  and  judgment.  It  was,  in 
short,  a  new  rehearsal  of  an  oft-told  tale,  —  that  tale 
which  never  grows  old.  Like  those  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  their  hearts  had  met  at  first  sight,  and  sub 
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sequent  circumstances  riveted  fast  the  chain  which 
had  drawn  them  together.  The  daily  intercourse  of 
weeks,  the  loiterings  together  upon  the  battlements, 
the  rides  into  the  forest,  and  by  the  river-side,  were 
but  so  many  fascinations  deepening  fast  the  spell 
within  whose  magic  circle  they  revolved. 

Deeply  enamoured,  however,  as  was  the  stranger 
knio-ht,  and  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  frank  and 

O        ' 

onerous-hearted    Genevieve    was   no   less    so,    no 

o 

word  of  love  had  yet  passed  his  lips.  Indeed, 
there  was,  at  times,  in  his  manner  a  sudden  and  un- 
accountable reserve,  which  grieved  and  perplexed 
her,  but  which  ever  as  suddenly  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  a  manner  more  genial,  more  tender  than 
ever.  As  the  day  for  his  departure  drew  near,  these 
fluctuations  of  temper  and  manner  became  more 
frequent  and  more  marked,  and  Genevieve  now 
grieved,  now  offended,  began  to  think  him  both 

O  O 

capricious  and  morose. 

The  period  of  separation  at  length  came.  It  was 
early  morning ;  the  sun  was  just  rising  above  the 
naked  forest,  and  the  young  knight  and  Genevieve, 
side  by  side  on  the  battlements,  stood  watching  it 
together  for  the  last  time.  They  were  silent,  each 
heart  absorbed  in  its  own  impassioned  wishes  and 
regrets. 

Suddenly  the  knight  turned,  and  taking  the  hand 
of  Genevieve  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  respect  — 
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'  Gentle  and  most  dear  lady  !  '  —  and  there  was 
a  tremor  in  his  voice  which  said  far  more  than  his 
words,  —  '  I  am  about  to  depart  for  my  own  dis- 
tant land  ;  yet,  although  I  risk  the  charge  of  un- 
knightly  presumption  by  the  deed,  I  cannot  go 
leaving  unspoken  what  is  burning  in  my  heart.  I 
love  you,  lady,  with  a  love  such  as  I  never  knew  be- 
fore. Your  beauty  and  virtue  have  bound  my  heart 
with  a  chain  which  I  cannot  sunder.  Yet  I  do  not 
forget  that  to  you  I  am  in  part  a  mystery  ;  that  I 
stand  before  you  unknown,  unrevealed,  my  name, 
my  lineage  and  my  purposes,  all  hidden  in  my  own 
breast ;  knowing,  feeling  all  this,  I  would  fain  test 
your  faith  and  trust.  Be  assured  that  I  do  not 
maintain  this  mystery  without  good  and  honorable 
reasons.  Be  assured  -also,  that  were  I  not  both  by 
rank  and  lineage,  may  I  not  also  say  by  the  qualities 
of  my  nature,  entitled  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  one  as 
high  in  name,  as  pure  in  mind  as  yourself,  I  would 
have  died  rather  than  thus  address  you.  Grant  me 
one  boon  then,  dear  lady,  I  do  beseech  you,  and  by 
my  faith,  my  honor  and  my  knighthood,  you  shall 
in  nought  have  reason  to  repent  that  you  have  lis- 
tened to  my  prayer.  I  ask  not  to  bind  your  faith 
by  a  vow.  I  but  ask  that,  —  pardon  my  boldness, 
—  if  in  your  gentle  and  loving  heart  I  have  found, 
what  I  dare  to  hope,  a  dearer  place  than  that 
of  one  who  is  remembered  for  a  moment  and  then 
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forgotten,  you  will  tarry,  for  my  sake,  unwedded 
and  unwon,  during  the  space  of  one  year.  Promise 
me  but  this,  and  I  ride  forth,  strong  in  hope  and 
joy  at  the  expiration  of  that  space  to  behold  you 


again.' 


It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  emotions  which  alter- 
nated in  the  bosom  of  the  young  Countess  during 
this  address.  Love,  hope,  exquisite  joy,  doubt  and 
wonder,  by  turns  predominated,  each  painting  its 
own  peculiar  expression  upon  her  speaking  coun- 
tenance. Her  agitation  was  at  first  too  great  for 
words,  but  a  deep  blush  slowly  took  place  of  the 
paleness  of  emotion,  and  turning  to  the  young 
knight,  she  simply  laid  her  hands  in  his,  and  lifting 
her  beautiful  and  now  tearful  face, 

'  I  will  wait ! '  she  frankly  and  firmly  replied  ; 
*  I  will  wait.  I  am  young,  indeed,  and  it  may  be 
unwise  in  my  unquestioning  trust,  but,  spite  of  the 
mystery  which  envelops  you,  I  believe  you  noble 
and  true,  as  you  are  brave  and  gallant.  I  doubt  not 
your  gentle  name  and  honorable  lineage ;  but  had 
you  neither  name,  nor  fame,  nor  possessions,  save 
your  true  heart  and  good  sword,  I  am  yours ;  yours 
now  and  forever.  I  will  faithfully  abide  your  ab- 
sence, and  await  your  return  ;  nor  shall  my  true 
and  honorable  faith  be  shaken,  though  an  emperor 
should  sue  for  my  hand,  or  all  the  world  condemn 


me! 
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Brightly  beamed  the  manly  face  of  the  knight  as 
the  brave  and  loving  girl  concluded,  and  proudly, 
fondly,  did  he  draw  her  to  his  breast,  and  press  the 
first  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

'  Mine  !  mine  forever,  then  !  mine,  whatever  be- 
tide !  But  hear  me  yet,  once  more  !  For  my  sake 
and  for  yours,  let  the  purpose  of  our  hearts  remain 
a  secret  between  us,  —  a  secret,  known  only  in 
their  inmost  depths,  and  in  heaven.  I  would  not 
disquiet  your  kind  and  good  brother,  or  seem  to  him 
to  have  infringed  the  strictest  laws  of  honor  and 
knighthood,  or  to  have  requited  with  dishonorable 
breach  of  confidence  his  gentle  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality. Preserve  our  secret  in  thine  own  pure 
breast,  then,  mine  own  beloved  lady,  and  I,  when 
I  shall  have  returned  to  claim  thee,  will  show  such 
cause  for  the  concealment  to  thee  and  to  thine  hon- 
orable brother,  as  he  himself  shall  deem  most  high 
and  blameless.' 

*  As  thou  wilt ! '  as  thou  wilt ! '  replied  the  ladye, 
drawing  still  nearer  to  her  companion.  '  I  do 
repose  me  on  your  honor  !  I  do  confide  me  to  your 
generous  guidance  !  I  do  trust  fearlessly  to  your 
knightly  faith  and  conduct !  I  am  yours,  and  be 
you  my  director.  And  be  you  assured  that  what- 
ever may  befall,  my  lips  shall  never  disclose  the 
secret  until  we  meet  again.' 
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Again  was  the  beaming  face  of  the  knight  bent 
proudly  to  her  own. 

'  High-hearted  and  loving,  as  brave  and  trusting, 
you  are  worthy  to  be  the  bride  of  a  hero,  mine  own 
beloved  Genevieve  !  I  leave  you,  then,  shrouded 
in  the  same  mystery  which  veiled  me  when  we  first 
met ;  I  leave  you,  and  you  will  hear  of  me  no  more 
until  my  return  ;  but  believe  me,  never  did  knight 
take  lance  in  hand  with  heart  more  devoted  to  the 
layde  of  his  love  than  mine  to  you  :  and  may  my 
name  be  dishonored  and  stricken  from  the  roll  of 
knighthood,  if  I  prove  not  loyal  and  true.  See, 
here  in  the  plumed  crest  of  my  helmet  still  floats 
my  most  prized  possession,  your  little  glove ;  and 
here,  while  life  beats  beneath  my  harness,  shall  it 
remain,  a  charm  to  urge  me  on  to  fame  and  glory.' 

A  faint  smile  overspread  the  pale,  sweet  face  of 
the  youthful  ladye,  as  she  drank  in  assurances  so 
welcome,  but  it  was  a  smile  that  shone  through  tears. 
The  step  of  her  brother  was  heard  approaching,  and 
quickly  veiling  her  tearful  face,  Genevieve  turned 
to  meet  him. 

'  And  so,  fair  sister  and  gentle  guest,  you  are 
rendering  your  wonted  devotions  to  the  divinity  of 
the  morning :  wooing  the  coming  breeze  and  watch- 
ing the  mist  as  it  clears  away  from  the  valley.  Sorry 
am  I  and  very  loath  to  interrupt  so  dainty  a  pastime, 
but  our  harnessed  steeds  are  stamping  in  the  court- 
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yard  ;  our  morning  repast  waits  our  pleasure,  and  I 
bethink  me  that  you,  Sir  knight,  have  need  to  partake 
it,  ere  you  quit  our  poor  castle-roof,  as  else  do  I  who 
will  ride  forth  with  you  for  a  space.' 

'  And  right  welcome  will  your  companionship 
be,  for  in  truth  long  as  I  have  trespassed  on  your 
hospitality,  I  am  fain  to  regret  that  circumstances 
forbid  my  trespassing  still  longer.  But  I  trust  in 
other  time  to  thank  you  in  more  open  guise  for  the 
happy  days  I  have  already  spent  with  you.' 

The  three  immediately  descended  to  the  hall  and 
assumed  their  accustomed  places  at  the  plentiful 
board.  Little  was  said  by  either  Genevieve  or  their 
guest,  but  the  mood  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  was 
gay  and  communicative,  and  he  seemed  scarcely  to 
observe  the  unusual  taciturnity  of  his  guest. 

The  moment  of  departure  at  length  came.  The 
parting  between  the  lovers  was  grave  and  decorous 
as  became  them.  Few  words  were  spoken,  but  the 
last  look  exchanged  was  one  to  dwell  long  in  the 
memory  of  each,  when,  accompanied  by  the  young 
lord  of  the  castle,  he  disappeared  through  the  gateway 
and  was  gone. 

#  *  * 

The  promise  of  Genevieve  to  her  mysterious  lover 
was  carefully  kept.  No  hint  that  her  heart  regarded 
the  stranger-knight  with  more  favor  than  the  many 
other  noble  youths  who  at  different  periods  had  for  a 
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few  clays  sojourned  beneath  the  castle-roof  of  Falken- 
stein  escaped  her,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  bond 
which  united  them  for  a  moment  entered  the  mind 
of  her  brother.  But  her  heart  beat  with  a  secret 
joy  at  his  oft-repeated  eulogiums  on  the  bravery  and 
gallant  deportment  of  the  young  stranger,  and  more 
than  once  her  eyes  were  cast  down  in  blushing  con- 
fusion at  his  laughing  declaration  that  he  had  never 
beheld  a  knight  whose  sentiments  and  feelings 
seemed  so  perfectly  to  coincide  with  her  own. 

'Indeed,  mine  own  fair  sister,  had  I  not  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  thing  possible  for  you 
to  surrender  your  heart  into  the  keeping  of  another, 
I  should  have  expected  you  would  do  so  while  in 
daily  communion  with  our  unknown  guest.  Yet 
sorry  should  I  have  been  had  that  been  so,  for  how 
know  we  that  our  errant  knight  will  ever  wander 
thither  again  ? ' 

'  Trouble  not  thyself,  good  brother,  it  is  all  well 
as  it  is.  Your  sister  is  in  no  haste  to  leave  your 
kind  and  brotherly  protection,  for  she  hopes  not  to 
find  a  better.' 

'  I  much  fear  me  thou  wilt  never  accept  another's 
protection.  Yet  I  will  heed  my  promise  and  vex 
thee  no  more  with  fruitless  solicitations  on  the  sub- 
ject. Content  am  I,  clear  sister,  to  keep  thee  with 
myself  so  long  as  it  may  suit  thy  sovereign  pleasure 
to  remain.' 
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In  fact,  Count  Philip  had  long  since  ceased  to 
regard  it  as  very  probable,  however  in  his  brotherly 
affection  he  might  wish  it  otherwise,  that  the  aver- 
sion of  his  beloved  sister  to  unite  her  fate  irrevocably 
•with  that  of  another  would  soon  be  overcome  ;  he 
therefore  wisely  abstained  from  urging  the  matter. 

Thus  time  rolled  on.  Meanwhile  troubles  and 
discords  arose  in  Germany.  The  Emperor  Frederic 
Second,  the  most  illustrious  scion  of  his  royal  house, 
the  brightest  star  that  had  for  centuries  shone  in 
Germany,  had  suddenly  died,  and  with  him  the  family 
which  had  so  long  filled  the  throne  became  extinct. 
He  was  the  last  of  his  line.  '  Then,'  says  a  noble 
historian,  '  then  all  seemed  lost.  The  old  empire 
of  Charles  the  Great  was  speedily  and  irreparably 
sundered,  and  fell  into  fragments.  The  Imperial 
sceptre  became  a  cricket-ball  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince  Electors  of  the  Rhine  :  they  wrangled  over  the 
laws,  the  Imperial  Diet  and  the  crown,  and  sold  the 
latter  to  him  who  would  bid  the  highest  price  for  it.' 

Now  one  party  prevailed,  and  now  another,  while 
the  ascendency  of  each  seemed  only  more  fatally 
mischievous  and  dangerous  than  the  other.  Empe- 
rors and  rival  emperors  were  elected,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, each  by  turns  ascending  the  throne  only  to 
be  violently  hurled  from  it  again.  The  sceptre 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  dripping  with  human 
gore.  Each  new  election  was  but  an  occasion  for  a 
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fresh  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  throne  of  each  new 
sovereign  was  drenched  with  the  noblest  blood  of 
Germany. 

So  sped  the  time,  its  divisions  marked  by  the 
most  frightful  and  bloody  disorders,  when  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  trouble  arose.  A  native  prince  could 
no  longer  be  found  who  would  hazard  the  fearful 
danger  of  accepting  the  crown,  each  one  resolutely 
refusing  thus  to  bare  his  neck  to  the  sword.  Great 
was  the  consternation  of  the  Electors  at  this  crisis, 
when  they  conceived  the  idea  of  calling  a  foreign 
prince  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  in  this  only  alter- 
native they  were  united.  But  the  chain  again  di- 
vided them  more  widely  than  before ;  for  while  one 
party  resolutely  turned  its  eyes  to  a  Spanish  king, 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  the  other  as  determinately 
looked  toward  England,  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Corn- 
wall, a  brother  of  Henry  III.,  the  then  reigning 
monarch. 

Perhaps  a  division  of  opinion  was  never  more 
legitimate  than  in  this  case,  both  candidates  being 
for  that  age  remarkable  men,  and  so  equally  rich 
in  personal  and  mental  attractions  as  to  render  the 
choice  very  difficult.  Alphonso  of  Castile,  who  on 
account  of  his  learning  and  talents  has  been  sur- 
named  the  '  Wise  '  was,  in  spite  of  many  faults,  a 
kind  and  amiable  and  good  man ;  too  amiable, 
perhaps,  for  that  iron  age,  for  historians  assure  us 
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that  his  royal  rule  was  but  imperfectly  submitted  to 
by  his  people,  and  many  disorders  prevailed  in  his 
kingdom,  which  a  sterner  spirit  might  have  repressed 
or  altogether  prevented. 

Richard,  the  English  Earl,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
famed  far  and  wide  for  personal  beauty,  for  bold 
and  gallant  feats  of  arms,  and  for  a  chivalric  devo- 
tion to  the  laws  of  honor,  as  well  as  for  his  clear  and 
powerful  intellect  and  his  rich  endowments  in  the 
then  scanty  field  of  literature.  Few  princes  of  that 
age  equalled  him  either  in  refinement  of  taste,  or 
profundity  of  learning.  These  rare  qualifications, 
united  with  great  elegance  and  beauty  of  person 
and  manliness  of  bearing,  rendered  him,  what  he 
was  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be,  the  very  model 
and  mirror  of  knighthood. 

But  besides  these  noble  attractions  he  possessed 
another  which  with  many  far  outweighed  all  the  rest. 
He  was  enormously  wealthy,  being  sole  proprietor 
of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  considerable  mines  in  the  world.  It  was 
this  consideration  which,  more  than  all  his  many 
virtues,  decided  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne 
in  his  favor,  and  at  an  Imperial  Diet  held  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine,  he  was  by  them  duly  and  formally 
elected  Emperor. 

Meanwhile   the    rival   Electors   of  Saxony   and 
Treves  had  not  been  idb.      With  equal  formality 
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they  had  elected  Alphonso  to  the  Empire,  and  had 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Spain  announcing  his 
election,  and  summoning  him  to  Germany  to  ascend 
the  imperial  throne.  Then  commenced  the  fiercest 
and  bloodiest  contest  which  had  yet  ensued.  Happily 
it  was  the  last,  or  the  noblest  ranks  of  Germany 
had  been  decimated  and  all  her  land  laid  waste. 
Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  her  noble  youths 
had  been  cut  down  in  the  unnatural  and  sanguin- 
ary conflict,  and  the  face  of  all  the  country  wore  a 
sad  and  ruined  aspect.  According  to  the  historian 
Rauschbach,  during  the  brief  space  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  its  idol-king,  Frederic  II.,  and 
the  final  election  and  coronation  of  Pdchard  of  Eng- 
land, many  parts  of  Germany  rapidly  retrograded 
towards  the  savage  state.  Numerous  castles  along 
the  Khine  once  more  became  the  haunts  of  lawless 
banditti,  who  made  continual  descents  upon  the 
surrounding  country ;  burning  villages,  murdering 
their  inhabitants,  waylaying,  robbing,  and  then 
silencing  forever  the  unprotected  traveller,  sacking 
and  burning  castles  whose  lords  were  absent  engaged 
in  the  cruel  and  insensate  war  for  empire,  until  fear 
and  dismay  were  wide-spread  and  deep. 

Meanwhile,  how  had  it   fared  with  the  young 
Countess  of  Falkenstein  ? 

Like  others  of  his  rank  Count  Philip  had  taken  a 
deep  and  absorbing  interest   in  the  election  of  an 
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Emperor,  and  had  early  in  the  contest  declared  for 
Richard.  Though  unacquainted  with  his  person, 
fame  had  too  loudly  and  too  widely  bruited  his  deeds 
and  his  personal  qualities  to  permit  him  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  them.  Indeed  so  far  was  this  from  the  fact, 
they  were  as  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  all  Germany 
as  if  he  had  been  a  native  prince  and  had  spent  his 
life  among  them.  He  admired  his  chivalrous  charac- 
ter and  his  learning,  and  his  influence  and  his  lance 
were  alike  devoted  to  his  cause.  He  led  a  hundred 
armed  vassals  into  the  field,  and  was  everywhere 
engaged  where  a  lance  was  to  be  splintered  or  a 
battle  fought ;  nor  did  he  sheathe  his  sword  or  lay 
lance  from  his  hand  until  the  final  election  of 
Richard  was  achieved,  and  all  Germany  had  ac- 
knowledged his  supremacy.  Then  well-pleased  he 
returned  once  more  to  his  cherished  sister  and  his 
beloved  castle  on  the  Rhine. 

During  his  absence,  the  ladye  Genevieve,  with  her 
handmaids  and  a  few  faithful  servitors  and  men-at- 
arms,  abode  in  strict  seclusion  in  her  well-fortified 
castle.  Time  wore  on,  and  never  had  the  dullness 
and  monotony  of  her  abode  been  so  great ;  but  she 
perceived  it  not.  Discord  and  danger  were  all 
around  her ;  her  brother  was  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
both,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  anxiety  occasioned 
by  these  circumstances,  hope  and  joy  were  predom- 
inant in  her  heart,  and  her  handmaids  marvelled  at 
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the  serenity  of  her  voice  and  countenance,  and  the 
lightness  of  her  footstep. 

Thus  more  than  a  year  went  by,  and  a  change 
began  to  steal  over  her  mood.  The  ever-increasing 
anxiety  was  apparent  in  every  movement.  A  spirit  of 
restlessness  had  banished  her  former  serenity.  She 
ascended  to  the  battlements  and  gazed  abroad ; 
she  descended  to  her  chamber  and  looked  for  hours 
from  its  narrow  loophole ;  but  nothing  appeared  to 
lessen  her  disquietude. 

'  Be  comforted,  good  my  ladye  ! '  was  the  fre- 
quent exclamation  of  the  anxious  and  attached 
Gabrielle.  '  Your  beloved  brother,  my  lord  Count, 
will  soon  return,  and  all  will  be  well  again/ 

The  Holy  Virgin  grant  it,  my  good  Gabrielle ! 
But  my  heart  is  very  heavy.  Yet  look  not  so  sad, 
I  will  believe  that  all  will  be  well ;'  and  her  faithful 
and  loving  attendant  grew  sick  at  heart  to  see  the 
faint  and  sorrowful  smile,  so  unlike  the  joyous  sun- 
shine which  was  wont  to  light  up  her  young,  fair  face. 

A  year  and  five  months  had  gone  by,  and  Gene- 
vieve  had  become  but  the  shadow  of  her  former 
self.  Her  brother  had  returned  in  safety,  and  peace 
was  once  more  restored  to  the  land,  yet  the  cloud 
which  hung  over  her  had  not  disappeared.  An 
untold  grief  was  in  her  heart,  over  which  she  had 
brooded  by  day  and  by  night,  until,  like  some  dire 
disease,  it  seemed  eating  her  life  away.  He,  the 
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unknown  stranger,  whom  she  loved,  to  whom  she 
had  plighted  her  faith,  for  whom  she  had  so  long 
vainly  waited,  came  not,  and  a  settled  melancholy, 
beneath  whose  morbid  influence  life  seemed  to  have 
lost  every  charm,  and  earth  to  have  become  but  a 
place  of  shadows,  settled  heavily  over  her  young  life. 
She  no  longer  wandered  from  room  to  room  :  with 
hope,  health  and  strength  had  alike  forsaken  her. 
Yet  day  after  day  would  she  stand  by  her  casement, 
watching  the  highroad  where  it  disappeared  among 
the  windings  of  the  valley  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  bruised  and  warworn  military  trains  which 
one  after  another  came  dragging  wearily  along  on 
their  homeward  way  from  the  war.  As  each  new 
cavalcade  appeared,  a  feverish  hope  would  flash  up 
anew  in  her  heart,  and  she  would  eagerly  gaze  clown 
if  perchance  among  the  broken,  trailing  plumes  of 
those  marred  and  miserable  men  she  might  at  length 
espy  the  gallant  crest  of  her  lover,  or  among  those 
torn  and  blood-stained  banners  his  golden  lion 
brightly  blazing  in  the  sun.  Then  as  each  train 
wound  slowly  by,  displaying  only  strange  banners, 
her  heart  would  sink,  fainter  and  sicker  than  before. 
'  No  !  never,  never  shall  I  behold  him  again  ! ' 
she  continually  murmured  to  herself.  '  He  has 
died  in  battle,  bravely  fighting  for  his  prince,  our 
chosen  Emperor,  or  he  has  forgotten  his  plight- 
ed word,  and  in  the  far  land  of  Britain  laid  his 
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fickle  heart  at  the  feet  of  another  and  a  fairer 
ladye  than  ray  faded  and  miserable  self.'  Then  re- 
proaching herself  for  her  doubts  of  his  fidelity,  she 
would  add, — '  Yet  no !  no  !  he  is  too  noble,  too 
good — he  could  not  thus  deceive  me, — he  could  not 
thus  forfeit  his  honorable  word.' 

Great  was  the  sorrow  of  Count  Philip  when  he 
beheld  the  ravages  of  this  secret  grief  upon  the 
health  of  his  only  and  beloved  sister.  He  saw  the 
once  blooming  cheek  day  by  day  grow  paler,  and 
the  beautiful  rounded  form  slowly  attenuating  and 
wasting  away.  Vainly  did  he  press  the  inquiry 
wherefore  this  was  so ;  she  revealed  not  the  cause, 
and  his  own  penetration  failed  to  discover  it ;  and 
the  unhappy  brother  felt  the  dreadful  conviction 
stealing  over  him,  that  death  would  ere  long  deprive 
him  of  a  life  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  He  no  longer 
found  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and  his  hunting-steeds 
remained  unsaddled  in  their  stables,  and  his  dogs  in 
their  kennel,  while  he  himself  watched  like  a  fond 
mother  over  the  dear  object  of  all  his  affections. 

So  faded  the  Castle  Flower  while  all  abroad  was 
springing  up  anew  into  rich,  full,  and  glorious  life. 
Winter  had  departed,  and  Spring  was  already  out 
among  the  fields  and  forests,  sprinkling  violets  and 
snow-drops  in  every  sunny  nook  and  corner,  hanging 
her  tassels  on  the  waving  birch,  starring  the  golden- 
willow  with  silver  catkins,  and  lovingly  spreading 
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a  gay  carpet  of  green  around  many  a  blackened  and 
silent  ruin. 

Still  faded  the  Castle  Flower,  when  one  bright 
morning  a  long  and  splendid  cavalcade  of  mail-clad 
warriors  was  seen  entering  the  valley.  No  broken 
plume  or  battered  helmet,  no  blood-stained  banner 
or  maimed  and  sinking  form,  was  visible  in  that 
royal  train.  Their  steel  harness  glittered  in  the 
sunshine,  their  gay  banners  emblazoned  with  gold 
streamed  gloriously  on  the  morning  air,  the  trum- 
pet-blasts were  loud  and  triumphant,  and  their 
proud  war-horses  snuffed  the  breeze  as  if  it  had  been 
the  breath  of  battle.  On,  like  a  shining  river  they 
came,  winding  around  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  until, 
reaching  the  castle  road,  they  moved  slowly  up  the 
steep  pass  which  led  to  the  gate  of  Falkenstein. 

A  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  gate  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  cavalcade  ;  it  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  loud  and  commanding  summons — 

'  Open  your  castle  gates  !  King  Richard  demands 
entrance  !  ' 

Great  was  the  commotion  throughout  the  castle  at 
this  august  summons,  and  swiftly  they  hurried  to  the 
courtyard,  to  obey  the  royal  behest.  Back  fell  the 
gates,  up  rose  the  portcullis,  down  went  the  bridge, 
and  the  hoofs  of  the  numerous  war-steeds  were  the 
next  moment  clanging  in  the  courtyard. 

Count  Philip  hastened   to    meet  the  king,  and 
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bending  his  knee  to  the   ground,  tendered  his  alle- 
giance to  his  illustrious  guest. 

'Rise,  my  lord  Count,'  said  Richard,  graciously 
extending  his  hand  ;  '  your  king  gratefully  accepts 
your  allegiance,  and  you  will  find  that  he  also  knows 
how  to  reward  servants  so  faithful  as  your  devotion 
to  his  interests  in  the  late  bloody  contests  which 
have,  alas,  too  deeply  stained  his  throne,  has  proved 
you  to  be.  But  rise,  my  lord,  for  time  presses  ;  the 
interests  of  my  kingdom  demand  my  immediate  and 
close  attention,  and  my  intrusion  upon  your  hospi- 
tality must  be  but  brief. ' 

The  Count  obeyed,  and  leading  the  way  up  the 
castle  steps,  the  royal  train  soon  stood  within  the 
grand  hall. 

'  You  will,  at  least,  my  lord  King,  tarry  so  long 
as  will  suffice  to  break  your  fast?  Our  morning 
repast  will  soon  be  upon  the  board,  and  loath  should 
I  be  to  see  you  put  foot  in  stirrup  again  before  par- 
taking it.' 

'  We  had  purposed,  Sir  Count,  to  give  you  such 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  hospitality  which 
fame  has  bruited  to  be  both  frank  and  generous, 
but  we  come  not  for  that  purpose  alone.  We  have 
another  and  more  important  one,  which  you  will 
pardon  us  if  we  broach  somewhat  suddenly.  You 
have  a  sister,  whom  fame  speaks  both  beautiful  and 
virtuous,  and  as  loyal  as  yourself.  I  come,  Sir 
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Count,  to  demand  the  hand  of  that  sister  in  mar- 
riao'e,  that  she  may  share  my  throne  and  my  name 
be  perpetuated.' 

Deep  was  the  astonishment  of  the  young  Count 
at  this  unexpected  demand  of  the  Emperor,  and  a 
profound  emotion  for  some  moments  kept  him  silent. 
But  recovering  his  composure, 

'  My  lord  and  Emperor,'  he  at  length  replied, 
'  it  were  difficult  to  express  my  sense  of  the  great 
honor  conferred  on  my  house  and  name  by  your  de- 
mand. But  alas  !  sire,  the  beauty  of  which  fame 
hath  so  loudly  spoken  is  fast  waning,  and  the  once 
blooming  maiden  is  now  pale  and  wan.  For  five 
months  or  more  my  beloved  Grenevieve  has  been 
slowly  wasting  away  beneath  the  hand  of  some  fatal 
disease.  The  cause  remains  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery, but  much  I  fear  me  her  days  are  numbered. 
Death  must  soon  complete  his  work.' 

*  Death  !  '  exclaimed  the  king ;  '  Oh  !  my  lord 
Count,  God  grant  that  your  fears  be  not  prophetic. 
But  hasten  to  thy  sister  and  announce  my  demand. 
Perchance  the  splendor  of  my  crown  may  once  more 
bring  back  health  and  beauty  to  the  gentle  ladye. 
But  perhaps  thou  wouldst  fain  first  look  upon  the 
face  of  him  who  would  be  so  nearly  allied  to  thee.' 

Raising  the  half-open  visor  of  his  golden  helmet? 
the  king  turned  to  his  host  while  a  strangely  beaming 
smile  crossed  his  features.  The  young  Count  started 
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back  and  gazed  for  a  moment  as  if  in  a  dream,  for 
before  him  stood  the  champion  of  the  tournament 
of  Cologne,  the  valiant  English  knight  who  had 
one  year  and  five  months  before  shared  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  own  castle. 

1  Yes,'  continued  Richard,  with  another  beaming 
smile,  '  I  am  he  ;  and  to  your  courteous  hospitality 
I  am  indebted  for  far  more  than  you  are  aware. 
During  those  brief  but  delightful  days  I  won  a  prize 
other  than  that  of  the  victor  of  the  tournament — one 
that  you  wot  not  of,  but  of  which  you  shall  learn  by 
and  by.  But  seek  now  thy  sister,  yet  reveal  not 
thy  discovery  ;  say  only  that  the  Emperor  demands 
her  hand.' 

Filled  with  secret  wonder,  the  Count  with  a  deep 
reverence  left  the  hall  to  obey  the  behest  of  his  im- 
perial master,  and  sought  the  chamber  where,  pale 
and  agitated,  reclined  the  fading  Castle  Flower. 

'  What  intelligence  bring  you,  dear  brother  ? '  she 
demanded  with  a  look  of  feverish  impatience  as 
the  young  Count  approached  and  seated  himself  by 
her  side.  '  The  tumult  of  trampling  steeds  and 
mingled  voices  has  reached  me  from  without,  and 
Gabrielle  brings  me  strange  report  that  our  new 
Emperor  and  his  royal  train  are  gathered  in  the 
hall.  Oh,  tell  me,  dear  brother,  who  may  be  among 
them  whom  you  have  met  before,  or  are  they  all  but 
unknown  strangers  ? ' 
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A  faint  smile  just  curled  the  lips  of  the  young 
Count  as  he  replied  :  '  Nay,  sister,  they  are  in  most 
part  unknown  to  me,  though,  mayhap,  some  of  them 
may  have  crossed  my  way  in  the  wars.  But  lean 
thy  head  upon  my  breast,  dear  sister,  for  the  light 
which  was  but  this  moment  conjured  up  to  thine  eyes 
is  fast  forsaking  them,  and  thy  cheek,  but  now  bright 
as  it  was  of  old,  is  becoming  wan  as  death.  Lean 
upon  my  breast  and  listen,  for  I  have  that  to  tell 
thee  which  will,  I  hope,  call  back  health  and  joy 
once  more  to  thy  heart.  The  Emperor  hath  come 
hither  to  demand  thy  hand.  He  seeks  thee  as  his 
wife,  dearest,  that  with  thee  he  may  share  his  name 
and  throne.  And  he  bids  me  say  that  he  even  now 
awaits  thy  assent.' 

Slowly  rose  the  lady  Genevieve  from  her 
brother's  arms  as  he  concluded,  and  turning  her 
dark  blue  eyes  full  upon  him,  sat  for  a  few  moments 
in  mute  and  pained  surprise.  But  the  expression 
of  the  beautiful  face  gradually  became  lofty  and 
determined. 

*  Tell  the  Emperor,'  she  at  length  said,  '  that  the 
humble  Genevieve  deeply  appreciates  the  honor  he 
confers  upon  her,  but  so  illustrious  a  lot  is  not 
for  her.  Let  him  seek  some  other  bride  to  share 
the  throne  which  I  covet  not,  and  suffer  me  to  ren- 
der him  the  most  faithful  and  true  homage  of  a  loyal 
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subject.  To  any  other,  the  least  of  his  behests,  I 
will  be  obedient,  but  I  cannot  be  his  wife.' 

'  Nay,  but,  sweet  my  sister,  think  well  what  you 
do  ere  you  reject  the  hand  of  an  Emperor.  Think 
how  proud  a  fate  may  be  yours.  He  can  raise  you 
higher  than  your  most  ambitious  dreams  can  ever 
have  reached.  As  the  wife  of  Richard  you  can 
wield  a  power  such  as  few  women  have  wielded, 
and  perchance  become  the  mother  of  a  race  who 
shall  for  centuries  sway  the  destinies  of  Germany.' 

'  It  may  not  be,  brother ;  it  may  not  be  !  I 
have  no  ambitious  dreams.  I  desire  not  power  or 
grandeur,  and  the  mere  thought  of  wedding  this 
new  Emperor,  valiant  and  gentle  and  noble  as  fame 
has  ever  bruited  him,  sickens  my  very  soul.'  And 
she  turned  away  with  a  heart-struck  expression 
which  half  moved  the  pitying  brother  to  violate  the 
command  of  his  royal  master  and  reveal  his  identity. 
But  he  controlled  the  impulse,  and  with  the  words, 
'  Be  it  then  as  you  will,  dear  sister,  I  will  not  urge 
you  more,'  hastened  to  acquaint  the  Emperor  with 
his  ill  success. 

'  She  is  ill,  my  lord  King  ;  ill  in  body  and  mind, 
and  filled  with  sick-bed  fancies.  She  acknowledges 
with  deep  gratitude  the  high  honor  you  would  confer 
upon  her,  but  she  declines  it.  She  tenders  you  the 
most  loyal  and  faithful  allegiance  of  a  subject,  but 
she  cannot  be  your  wife.' 
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'  Nay,  then' — and  a  glorious  smile  lit  up  the  fine 
features  of  the  king,  as  with  a  joyfully  beating  heart 
he  removed  his  helmet  and  untwisted  from  its  plum- 
ed crest  a  little  silken  glove — '  bear  her  this  little 
token  and  tell  her  that  the  nameless  knight  on 
whom  she  bestowed  it  has  guarded  it  as  a  holy  thing 
throuo-h  all  the  battle  strifes  which  have  so  lono;  held 

O  O 

him  from  her  side.  He  offers  her  once  more  a  true 
and  loyal  heart,  and  would  fain  know  if  sho  still 
acknowledges  the  vow  she  plighted  on  the  morning 
that  we  parted.' 

Once  more  the  Count  hastened  towards  the  cham- 
ber of  Genevieve,  but  this  time  it  was  with  a  light 
and  joyous  step.  Grief  for  the  secret  suffering  of 
his  sister  had  given  place  to  a  happier  emotion,  for  a 
new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind.  A  smile 
curled  his  lip  as  he  pressed  the  latch  of  her  door,  but 
when  he  stood  before  her  there  was  a  feigned  severi- 
ty in  his  eye  and  a  sternness  in  his  voice  such  as  he 
had  seldom  worn  to  any — to  his  darling  sister,  never. 

'  I  understand  thine  illness  and  secret  sorrow 
now,'  he  exclaimed  in  tones  which  made  her  heart 
tremble.  '  It  is  an  unworthy  passion  which  has  taken 
possession  of  your  Tieart,  that  has  thus  wellnigh  de- 
stroyed your  life  ;  know  you  this  glove '?  Among 
the  train  which  accompanied  our  illustrious  Em- 
peror hither  is  the  poor  and  nameless  knight  whose 
bravery  won  him  the  prize  at  the  tournament  at 
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Cologne.  But  bold  and  arrogant  is  he  as  be  is  brave, 
for  he  dares  assert  that  upon  this  glove  you  plighted 
your  vows  to  him,  swearing  love  and  fidelity  unto 
death.  By  my  knighthood,  sister,  but  I  would  fain 
hear  thee  disavow  it.' 

Full  and  fresh  was  the  tide  of  life  that  rushed 
once  more  through  the  veins  of  Genevieve  as  she 
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beheld  the  well-known  pledge  and  listened  to  her 
brother's  words,  stern  as  were  both  tone  and  look. 
A  rich  carnation  overspread  her  cheeks,  and  all  the 
dignity  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul  was  in  her 
undaunted  eye  and  manner  as  she  replied, 

'  But  I  will  not  disavow  it ;  I  do  not  shame  to  tell 
thee,  brother,  that  upon  this  glove  I  have  pledged 
the  deepest  love,  the  most  unchanging  faith  of  my 
heart ;  and  faithfully  will  I  keep  that  plight  before 
the  face  of  all  the  world.  In  weal  an  1  in  wo,  in 
life  and  in  death,  in  time  and  in  eternity,  will  I 
keep  it. 

A  beautiful  glow  of  admiration  and  delight  which 
he  could  not  suppress  for  an  instant  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  young  Count,  but  hastily  banishing 
it  for  his  former  severe  expression, 

'  Rash  girl !  '  said  he,  '  and  it  is  for  this  nameless, 
and  you  know  not  but  base-born  stranger,  that  the 
noble  Countess  of  Falkenstein  will  reject  the  hand 
of  an  Emperor.  She  will  refuse  the  loftiest  station 
to  which  woman's  ambition  can  aspire,  that  she  may 
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link  herself  to  the  obscurity  and  nothingness  which 
may  be  hers  as  the  mate  of  this  adventurer  ?  ' 

'  I  will !  replied  Genevieve.  '  He  is  no  base- 
born  adventurer;  every  thought  and  feeling,  the 
whole  nobility  of  his  nature,  forbids  the  supposition. 
He  is  brave  and  noble,  whatever  be  his  rank,  and 
thanks  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  has  remained  true  to  rue 
as  I  to  him  ;  and  poverty,  obscurity,  suffering — any- 
thing I  am  ready  to  share  with,  and  endure  for  him.' 

'  But,  Genevieve,  have  you  thought  of  the  possible 
anger  of  the  king  ?  His  wrath  might  be  terrible  to 
bear  ! ' 

'Nay,  brother,  the  king  is  great  and  good,  and 
will  forgive  a  weak  girl  that  she  loves  another. 
But  should  it  be  otherwise,  I  am  ready  to  abide  his 
anger,  so  I  but  meet  it  at  the  side  of  him  I  love  ! ' 

Count  Philip  turned  his  face  away  to  hide  the 
tear  which  dimmed  his  eye,  and  passing  his  arm 
kindly  about  her  waist,  *  Come  with  me,  then,'  said 
he,  'the  Emperor  demands  thy  presence.' 

Brave  and  determined  as  was  the  heart  of  Gene- 
vieve, she  still  felt  all  the  hazard  of  thwarting 
the  desires  and  rejecting  the  hand  of  her  king; 
and  it  was  with  a  trembling  step  and  pale  cheek 
that,  leaning  on  her  brother,  she  approached  the 
door  which  separated  her  from  his  august  and 
dreaded  presence.  But  there  was  no  retreat ;  the 
door  fell  back  on  its  hinges,  and  as  she  crossed  the 
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threshold,  a  tall  and  knightly  form  left  the  gay  train 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  hall ;  a  quick  step  ap- 
proached ;  she  raised  her  eyes  and  with  a  faint  cry  of 
joy  fell  upon  the  breast  of  her  long-absent,  long-ex- 
pected lover.  She  thought  not  of  the  anger  of  the 
Emperor  she  rejected  ;  she  heeded  not  the  gay  train 
who  stood  gazing  wonderingly  on ;  he  was  once 
more  there,  and  she  was  clasped  to  his  bosom  his 
own  affianced  wife. 

'  And  thou  hast  been  true  to  me,  my  Genevieve  ! 
thou  hast  loved  me  still  through  all  my  long  and 
unexplained  absence  ?  '  he  softly  murmured. 

'  Oh.  with  more  than  a  living  love  and  faith  ! 
sobbed  the  overjoyed  girl.  '  I  have  been  true  to 
thee  when  I  believed  thee  dead.  With  a  sick  soul 
have  I  turned  away  from  every  other,  loving  thee 
better  in  thy  grave  than  any  other  whose  living  foot- 
step still  presses  the  green  earth  ! ' 

'  God's  blessing  be  upon  thee  for  thy  true  confes- 
sion, my  beloved  !  '  exclaimed  the  knight,  pressing 
her  still  closer  to  his  breast.  '  But  new  circum- 
stances are  around  thee  now  ;  an  Emperor  claims 
thy  hand.  Canst  thou  reject  him  for  a  poor  and 
unknown  knight  ?  Canst  thou  willingly  forego  all 
the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  a  throne  to  share  my 
humble  lot  V  ' 

'  I  can  !  I  will !  '  she  with  passionate  energy  re- 
plied. '  Little  worth  to  me  were  all  the  splendors  of 
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a  throne.  I  desire  them  not.  Thee  !  thee  !  only 
thee  will  I  have,  and  suffered  by  thy  side  the  loneli- 
est cot  shall  be  welcome.' 

'  But  the  Emperor's  anger,  dearest;  hast  thou 
bethought  thee  of  that  ?  Our  English  blood  is  oft- 
times  hot  and  fierce  ;  hast  thou  bethought  thee  that 
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poverty  and  exile  may  be  our  lot,  and  canst  thou 
endure  even  that  for  my  sake  ?  ' 

'  Fame  speaks  the  Emperor  good  and  just,'  said 
Genevieve  ;  '  he  cannot  thus  pour  his  anger  upon 
us.  But  be  it  otherwise,  be  poverty  and  exile  our 
lot,  they  shall  be  welcome.  But  why  urgest  thou 
so  many  doubts  ?  Perchance  thou  art  weary  of  the 
poor  faded  Genevieve.'  And  she  drew  back  from 
his  arms  with  a  sorrowful  dignity  that  touched  the 
heart  of  the  royal  interrogator. 

'  Weary  of  thee,  my  love,  my  Genevieve  ?  No  ! 
rather  would  I  weary  of  all  things  else.  Noble  and 
true,  generous  and  high-hearted  as  I  believed  thee, 
thou  art  worthy  to  share  the  throne  which  thou  re- 
jectest.  Behold,  my  beloved  ! '  —  and  he  threw 
back  the  surcoat  which  covered  his  ample  breast — 
'  behold  the  royal  insignia  of  Germany  !  I  am  the 
Emperor,  dearest,  and  thou  art  mine  affianced  wife  ! ' 

Amazed,  bewildered,  half  doubting  the  evidence 
of  her  senses,  Genevieve  gazed  for  a  moment  upon 
the  well-known  insignia  of  the  throne  shining  upon 
her  lover's  breast ;  but  the  tide  of  joy  and  wonder 
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which  rushed  through  her  at  the  sight,  was  too 
mighty  for  the  endurance  of  her  grief-worn  frame  ; 
a  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  face,  the  light 
forsook  her  eyes,  and  she  sunk  fainting  upon  his 
bosom. 

#  *  # 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  As  the  quaint  old 
history  which  furnished  the  materiel  for  this  tale 
hath  it,  —  '  The  happiest  day  which  this  ancient 
castle  had  ever  beheld  was  this  day  spent.  Joy 
and  festivity  prevailed.  The  elixir  of  happiness 
soon  brought  back  the  roses  of  health  to  the  pallid 
cheeks  of  Genevieve,  and  in  the  joys  of  reunion 
past  sorrows  were  forgotten.  The  nuptials  were  in 
a  few  weeks  solemnized  with  all  the  august  ceremo- 
ny and  regal  splendor  befitting  the  imperial  station 
of  the  illustrious  bridegroom  >  and  Richard  soon  after 
bore  his  lovely  bride  to  England,'  where,  in  the 
court  of  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  she  was  received 
with  high  distinction  and  admiration,  all  vieing  with 
one  another  in  doing  honor  to  the  lovely  German 
Empress. 

The  union  was  harmonious  and  happy,  and  never 
did  Genevieve  regret  the  hour  in  which  she  plighted 
her  troth  to  the  stranger-knight.  Richard  governed 
his  kingdom  wisely  and  well,  and  although  historians 
justly  concur  in  denouncing  as  a  degradation  the 
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election  of  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne,  Germany 
had  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  her  English 

O 

sovereign.  He  won  back  the  turbulent  barons  to 
peace  and  quiet,  introduced  many  new  and  useful 
laws,  and  annulled  many  that  were  mischievous  and 
cruel.  Beneath  his  firm  but  gentle  sway,  peace 
and  prosperity  everywhere  prevailed,  and  Germany 
awoke  to  a  newer  and  more  beautiful  life  than  it 
had  for  more  than  a  century  enjoyed,  loving  and 
honoring  well  its  English  monarch  and  his  fair  Ger- 
man bride,  the  Ladye  Genevieve. 
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THE  CHANT  OF  DEATH. 

Ecclesiastes,  sn. 
BY    REV.    T .    B.    THATE  R. 

So  at  last  Life's  march  is  ended, 
And  its  lengthened  toil  is  done ; 

And  the  weary  day  is  closing 
With  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

* 

Night  is  gathering  dark  and  silent, 
Swiftly  now  the  shadows  fly, 

"While  the  angels  light  their  watch-fires 
All  along  the  dusky  sky. 

Long  the  day  has  been  and  stormy, 
Thunder- clouds  and  rushing  rain ; 

And  if  sometimes  sunshine  triumphed, 
Soon  the  clouds  returned  asrain. 
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But  at  last  the  keepers  tremble, 

And  the  strong  men  bow  with  fear, 

When  the  roaring  of  the  thunders 
Rolls  in  terror  on  the  ear. 
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And  the  watchers,  darkened,  tearful, 

From  the  windows  now  retreat, 
And  the  shattered  doors  in  falling 

Close  the  entrance  to  the  street. 

And  the  pleasant  sound  of  grinding, 
Murmuring  all  the  long  day  through, 

Has  at  last  sunk  into  silence, 
For  the  grinders  now  are  few. 

Music's  daughters,  erst  rejoicing, 

In  their  weakness  fallen  low, 
Sang  their  farewell  song  in  sorrow, 

And  departed  long  ago. 

Yet  strange  voices  through  the  dwelling 

Wander  in  this  final  hour, 
Like  the  night-winds,  mournful,  solemn, 

"Wailing  round  a  ruined  tower. 

See  too,  now,  the  Life-tree  blossoms  ! 

Snow-white  flowers  in  clusters  stand  — 
Unto  all  who  look  prophetic 

That  the  end  is  nigh  at  hand. 

Hark  !  the  voices  of  the  mourners  !  — 

Even  now  the  streets  they  roam, 
With  their  funeral  lamentation  ; 

For  man  goeth  to  his  home. 
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Swift  the  silver  cord  is  loosing 
In  the  dark  and  mortal  strife, 

And  the  golden  bowl  is  broken 
At  the  fountain-head  of  Life. 

Broken  too  the  wheel,  in  struggling 
With  the  rising  floods  of  death, 

There  it  stands  within  the  cistern, 
Silent  since  the  passing  breath. 

Thus  at  last  is  all  completed, 
Life's  long  labor  now  is  done  ; 

Now  the  weary  day  is  ended, 
And  the  solemn  night  comes  on. 

Here,  then,  by  the  still,  clear  starlight, 
Lay  the  dust  beneath  the  sod ; 

Whence  it  came,  returns  the  spirit 
To  the  bosom  of  its  God ! 
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PASTORAL    LANDSCAPE. 

SHADOWS  are  on  the  landscape.     Fleecy  clouds 

Hang  o'er  th'  impending  cliffs  and  waterfalls, 

Tinting  the  tall,  old  trees  and  clasping  vines, 

And  the  small,  nameless  blossoms  at  their  feet, 

With  sadder  beauty  than  they  erstwhile  wore ; 

But  yesterday,  the  foaming  waters  flashed 

Back  to  the  sky  a  thousand  rival  gleams 

Of  gorgeous  sunshine,  and  the  distant  hills 

"Were  tinged  with  gold  and  purple.     Lo,  the  change  ! 

E'en  thus  the  tissue  of  our  life  takes  on 
Oft-varying  hues.     To-day  the  sunshine  falls 
Upon  the  woof,  and  rainbow  colors  gem 
Its  deepest  folds.     To-morrow  sombre  clouds 
Dim  it  with  shadows,  and  its  beauty  seems 
Departed.     Yet  despair  not  thou  ;  but  wait ! 
A  little  while  and  sunshine  shall  return, 
Dispel  the  gloom  and  brighten  all  thy  sky, 
Till  thy  whole  heart  sends  up  as  many  songs 
Of  joyful  praise  as  doth  the  vernal  grove 
When  sudden  sunbeams  from  the  pitying  heaven 
Fall  on  the  storm-beat  warblers,  and  their  throats 
Pour  out  their  sweetest  strains  of  love  and  joy. 
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LIFE  AS  IT  SHALL  BE. 

BY     HORACE     GREELET. 

THE  highest  aspiration  of  the  Reform  Spirit  of  our 
Age  with  respect  to  this  terrestrial  life  does  not  yet 
find  utterance.     Perhaps  there  lives  no  one  worthy 
to  utter  it,  save  among  those  wholly  devoted,  both 
in  contemplation  and  in  action,  to  the  commendation 
of  the  Great  Hope  of  Immortality,  wherein  the  lof- 
tiest ideal  of  human  blessedness  finds  ample  scope 
and  fruition.     The  importance,  the  vital  necessity 
of  that  hope,  cannot  be  overstated.     No   possible 
adjustment  and  harmony  of  our  earthly  condition, 
no  exaltation  and  diffusion  of  human  felicity  here, 
can   render   it   dispensable,  so   long   as   the   dark 
shadow  Death  is  permitted  to  steal  upon  us  in  our 
brightest  as  well  as  our  darker  moments,  and  con- 
vert by  its  presence  the  gayest  and  happiest  abode 
of  Hope  and  Pleasure  into  a  house  of  mourning  and 
agony.     No  !  Earth  must  ever  be  '  a  vale  of  tears,' 
for  death  is  among  us  —  is  not  yet  'swallowed  up 
in  victory.'     The  earnest,  sanguine,  hopeful,  active 
man,  holds  on  his  upward  course  through  years  of 
impediment  and  trial  —  of  trial  bravely  encounter- 
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eel  and  impediment  sturdily  overcome  —  and  says 
to  himself,  '  Why  are  these  weaklings  perpetually 
whining  about  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  this  sub- 
lunary life  ?  /  find  no  trouble  —  where  is  it  V  Is 
it  labor  they  complain  of?  —  I  delight  in  it !  Is  it 
privation  ?  —  I  laugh  at  it !  Is  it  misfortune  ?  —  I 
defy  it !  Let  the  winds  howl  on,  then  !  the  stead- 
fast, self-poised  soul  is  equal  to  the  encounter ! ' 
So  he  holds  on  his  way,  gradually  smoothing  down 
the  rugged  inequalities,  the  sharp  acclivities  of 
untamed  Nature,  and  surrounding  himself  with  com- 
forts, uses,  elegancies,  friends,  respect,  and  inaudi- 
bly  saying,  '  This  life  is  a  goodly  life  as  it  is,  save 
to  the  coward  and  the  sluggard,  and  to  them  no  life 
can  be  noble  nor  triumphant ;  I  can  ask  nothing 
better  than  this,'  when,  lo !  some  thread  of  life  is 
parted,  —  a  brother's,  a  wife's,  or  perhaps  a  darling 
child's  —  and  instantly  all  is  changed.  The  pall 
that  shrouds  or  shrouded  that  narrow  coffin  seems 
to  have  darkened  the  whole  universe,  shuttino-  out 

*  o 

every  gleam  of  hope,  or  beauty,  or  joy.  The  one 
treasure  reclaimed  seems  to  have  borne  away  with 
it  every  treasure  —  or  at  least  the  tenure  of  its  pos- 
session, and  the  value  of  it  while  possessed.  All 
that  looked  before  so  solid  and  abiding,  now  trem- 
bles to  every  breeze,  or  floats  with  every  billow. 
There  is  no  more  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  the  o'olden 

o          o  o 

sunshine,  of  health    and   strength   in  the   rustling 
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wind,  of  beauty  in  the  green  and  flowering  earth, 
but  all  is  dim,  is  fleeting,  is  worthless.  So  the 
strong  man  bows  his  head  in  desolation,  and  mur- 
murs, '  Yes,  all  is  indeed  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  here  below,  and  the  hopes  I  have  cherished, 
the  ends  I  have  pursued,  the  labors  I  have  courted, 
the  misapprehension  and  calumny  I  have  lightly 
braved,  are  all  as  dust  in  the  balance.  There  is 
but  one  reality,  God ;  one  goal  of  generous  exer- 
tion, Heaven.  Release  me,  Father,  from  this  wear- 
ing, wasting  strife,  and  let  me  rejoin  my  loved  and 
lost  one  !  ' 

Yet  this  too  is  a  partial,  a  one-sided  view,  and 
must  give  place  in  turn  —  or  should.  High  over 
all  beside  are  God  and  Heaven  and  Immortality  ; 
yet  this  life  too  has  urgent  duties,  and  so  has  its 
own  joys,  even  for  the  sorely  tried  and  afflicted.  It 
has  duties  to  self  and  to  all ;  duties  bounded  by 
Time,  as  well  as  duties  that  lay  hold  on  Eternity. 
And  if  the  immortal  state  be  influenced  and  colored, 
as  I  think  it  must  be,  by  the  character  of  this ;  if 
every  act  done  or  suffered  in  time  makes  its  endur- 
ing impress  on  the  immortal  spirit ;  then  it  need 
not  surely  be  urged  that  we  ought  to  put  forth  our 
utmost  exertions  to  render  the  terrestrial  condition 
even  of  the  least  fortunate  such  as  will  most  clearly 
conduce  to  his  spiritual  well-being.  We  ought  to 
live  and  labor  to  the  end  that  each  may  possess  that 
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immunity  alike  from  the  corruptions  of  wealth,  and 
the  temptations  of  want,  so  wisely  prayed  for  by 
'Agar,  the  son  of  Jakeh '  —  that  each  may  enjoy 
alike  the  largest  opportunities  and  the  amplest  in- 
citements to  improve  them  —  that  each  may  be 
shielded  alike  from  the  slothful  seductions  of  Super- 
abundance and  the  chilling  influences  of  that  Neces- 
sity which  is  so  extreme  that  it  cannot  command 
the  implements  of  its  own  self-deliverance  —  of 
boundless  Riches  which  say  to  the  possessor,  '  You 
have  nothing  to  work  with,  and  must  famish  or  beg 
because  no  one  needs  your  services  and  is  inclined 
to  buy  them.'  In  short,  a  radical  Social  Reform  is 
demanded,  not  less  by  man's  Moral  than  by  his 
Physical  needs,  —  and  this  is  just  what  its  adversa- 
ries will  never  perceive  nor  consider. 

We  are  fellow-travellers  to  our  eternal  home, 
whose  conditions  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
incidents  of  our  journey  thither,  the  plight  wherein 
we  attain  it.  God's  saving  mercy  will  in  His  good 
time,  find  its  way  to  all,  restoring  the  innocence  they 
deserted,  the  good  they  blindly  abjured,  but  not  the 
opportunities  they  discarded,  the  moral  stature  they 
should  have  attained  in  the  years  wasted  in  vice 
and  corruption. 

'  Xot  Heaven  itself  upon  the  Past  hath  power, 
But  what  hath  been  hath  been.' 
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The  benignity  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  his  envious 
and  treacherous  brethren,  while  it  shields  them  from 
peril  and  suffering,  and  shows  them  that  God  had 
overruled  their  evil  purpose  for  the  highest  good  of 
all,  cannot  pluck  from  their  bosoms  the  sting  which 
their  own  guilt  has  planted  there,  and  every  effort 
of  the  magnanimous  prime  minister  to  make  them 
forget  their  conspiracy  to  wrong  him,  only  causes  the 
barb  of  remorse  to  rank  e  more  keenly  in  their 
breasts.  So  the  man  who  in  this  world  has  per- 
verted regal  power,  or  boundless  wealth,  or  trans- 
cendent abilities,  to  selfish  and  sordid  ends  —  who 
has  drained  through  life  the  cup  of  sensual  pleasure, 
and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  inglorious  ease  — 
when  freed  from  the  allurements  and  the  deceits  of 
carnal  existence,  and  introduced  to  the  company 
and  counsels  of  the  just  made  perfect  —  must  he 
not  lament  the  opportunities,  the  gross  abuse  of -fac- 
ulties, which,  rightly  improved,  would  have  enabled 
him,  too,  to  '  shine  forth  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever  ? ' 
Shall  he  not,  in  the  full  blaze  of  all-embracing 
Mercy,  but  read  the  more  clearly  his  own  criminal 
and  suicidal  folly  ? 

This  life,  then,  as  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  Im- 
mortality —  the  preparation,  and  in  some  sort  the 
probation  for  a  higher  and  enduring  existence  —  we 
cannot  estimate  too  highly,  nor  guard  too  warily 
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against  the  access  of  depravity  and  perversion. 
'  Lead  me  not  into  temptation,'  entreats  the  divinest 
prayer  ever  uttered,  and  the  great  work  of  shielding 
and  saving  the  exposed  and  fallible,  is  Man's  high- 
est and  most  imperative  duty.  How  has  it  hitherto 
been  attended  to  ? 

Cast  your  eyes  over  the  Christian  world,  and  note 
how  the  children  of  destitution  and  misfortune  are 
taught  and  guided  !     See  the  '  mud-larks  '  of  Lon- 
don —  mere  infants  of  four  to  six  years  —  flounder- 
ing and  groping  in  the  filthy  and  slimy  bed  of  the 
Thames  at  low  water  for  bits  of  metal  or  other  sub- 
stances, lost  or  thrown  in  there,  by  the  sale  of  which 
they  may  realize  some  six  to  twelve  cents  per  day, 
and  thus  pay  for  such  food  and  shelter  as  serves  to 
keep  the  breath  of  life  in  their  miserable  bodies. 
For  clothes,  such  as  they  have,  their  main  reliance 
must  be  theft,  and  so  for  any  momentary  alleviations 
of  their  wretched  condition.     Consider  that  under 
circumstances  not  materially  better  than  theirs  are 
the  characters  and  principles  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the   people   of  every  great  city  formed.     The 
newsboy  of  our  principal  American  cities  is  often, 
cited  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  precocious  de- 
pravity ;  and  so  he  is  —  and  so  the  very  large  class 
whereof  he  and  his  brethren  are  but  a  sept  or  tribe 
have  been   for  forty  centuries.     The   sweepers  of 
street-crossings,  the  venders  of  matches  and  a  hun- 
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dred  knick-knacks,  and  many  thousands  like  them, 
were  foredoomed  to  lives  of  penury  and  deaths  of 
infamy  from  the  miserable  hearth-rugs  that  served 
them  for  cradles  —  they  grew  up  to  theft  and  lewd- 
ness  as  the  duck  does, to  swimming.  Intrinsically 
no  worse  than  those  whom  happy  homes,  and  pure 
parental  counsels,  and  the  hallowing  influences  of 
church  and  sabbath  school,  gradually  ripen  into  ex- 
emplary Christians,  they  are  condemned  by  Fate's 
inexorable  fiat,  to  bear  the  cross  of  a  diseased  and 
partial  Society,  and  to  sink  into  graves  of  shame  ere 
half  the  appointed  years  of  Man's  life  have  been 
vouchsafed  them.  Ah !  the  busy,  striving  world 
owes  much  to  its  saints,  philanthropists,  and  mar- 
tyrs, but  -.r.ore,  much  more,  to  its  sinners,  its 
criminals,  its  outlaws.  The  w^on.yjs,  the  woes,  the 
unmerited  sufferings  of  these,  who  has  fully  por- 
trayed or  estimated  ! 

'  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother 
Joseph,'  said  the  sons  of  Israel  to  each  other,  when 
overtaken,  many  years  after  their  crime,  by  calamity 
and  trial.  There  was  no  logical,  palpable  connec- 
tion between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  but  their 
pricked  consciences  instantly  discerned  one.  And 
when  the  flood-tides  of  Intemperance,  Pauperism, 
Vice,  and  Crime,  rise  higher  and  still  higher  around 
and  among  us,  shall  not  we  instinctively  leap  to  a 
like  conclusion  ?  These  evils  visit  not  even  the  good 
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without  cause.  The  ulcers  on  the  surface  of  Society 
bespeak  the  diseases  at  the  core.  The  offer  of  the 
angel  to  Lot,  that  Sodom  should  be  spared  on 
the  finding  of  even  five  righteous  men  within  its 
walls,  was  no  isolated  caprice  of  celestial  generosity, 
nor  mark  of  special  favor.  At  all  times,  and  every- 
where, the  bad  would  be  reformed  if  the  seeming 
good  were  but  good  enough.  Evil  survives  and 
nourishes  because  Good  is  too  chary  of  exposing  or 
sacrificing  itself  in  the  struggle  to  overthrow  it.  If 
every  professed  Christian  were  truly  a  Christian, 
there  would  not  long  be  sceptics  nor  criminals. 

But  our  current  goodness  is  timid  and  mole- 
eyed.  Its  caudle,  if  lighted,  is  hid  under  a  bushel, 
and  not  placed  where  it  will  illumine  the  whole 
house.  Outwardly,  Christendom  and  Heathendom 
are  not  distinguishable  by  the  casual  beholder. 
Each  has  its  rigid  walls  of  personality  and  posses- 
sion, to  fence  out  misery  and  fence  in  love.  An 
angel  from  heaven  who  should  come  to  one  of  our 
great  cities  with  a  message  of  love  and  good  will 
and  tarry  over  night,  would  have  to  betake  himself 
to  the  watch-house  for  a  lodging,  for  aught  that 
Christianity  has  provided.  Judaism,  despised  and 
down-trodden,  makes  provision  for  the  poor  of  its 
own  faith ;  Christianity  sends  its  helpless  members 
to  the  town  poor-house.  No,  Christianity  does  not, 
but  the  Christian  churches,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
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tion,  do,  and  therein  prove  themselves  far  less  faith- 
ful to  the  Divine  Idea  whereon  they  are  founded, 
than  are  the  Freemasons,  Odd-Fellows,  Sons  of 
Temperance,  and  other  fraternities  of  recent  origin 
which  make  no  pretensions  to  special  guidance  from 
on  high.  Hence  the  church,  as  a  whole,  hardly 
and  laboriously  holds  its  ground,  while  almost  every 
other  appeal  to  man's  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
is  advancing,  so  that  throughout  Christendom  the 
commissioned  teachers  of  Christianity  are  less  po- 
tent and  influential  as  a  body  than  they  were  one 
century  or  ten  centuries  ago.  Hesitating  or  pos- 
itively declining  to  lead  the  great  movement  of  the 
age  toward  a  more  brotherly  and  blissful  condition 
on  earth  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  they  are  braving 
the  fate  of  the  barren  fig-tree  while  suffering  the 
guidance  of  the  controlling  impulse  of  our  time  to 
lapse  into  the  hands  of  men  sometimes  of  unsound 
faith  and  questionable  morals.  For  this  there  is  no 
help  but  in  the  Clergy  themselves.  If  the  chosen 
people  will  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
when  invited,  publicans  and  sinners  must  precede 
them. 

Yes,  by  means  of  the  Church  or  in  spite  of  the 
Church,  the  great  work  of  Christianizing  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  relations  of  mankind  must  go 
on.  '  God  wills  it,'  and  its  accomplishment  is  there- 
fore inevitable.  In  the  astounding  discoveries,  the 
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amazing  transformations,  now  so  swiftly  succeeding 
each  other  all  around  us,  I  read  the  proclamations 
of  Divine  benignity  that  the  reign  of  discord,  selfish- 
ness and  desolating  want  is  passing  away  forever. 
These  Railroads,  soon  to  bear  us  in  comfort  and  ease 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Missouri  in  three  days, 
shall  not  long  speed  us  by  the  abodes  of  ignorance, 
idleness  and  squalid  misery  ;  these  Telegraphs  shall 
have  better  uses  than  to  flash  in  an  instant  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  Police  notifications  of 
outrages  committed  and  villains  absconded.  In 

o 

spite  of  despotism,  of  perversity,  of  depravity,  of 
false  education  and  sordid  desires,  the  civilized  world 
grows  gradually  wiser,  and  the  great  truth  steadily 
dawns  on  its  understanding  that  THE  HIGHEST  GOOD 

Off  ANY  IS  TO  BE  SOUGHT  AND  ATTAINED  ALONE 
THROUGH  THE  HIGHEST  GOOD  OF  ALL.  That  Cen- 
tral, vivifying  truth,  so  readily  apprehended  and 
embraced  in  the  realm  of  abstraction,  is  about  to 
become  the  basis  of  practical  life  —  of  our  ordinary 
social  and  industrial  relations.  Not  that  mankind  are 
ready  to  embrace  it  directly,  logically,  consistently, 
thoroughly  -  -  that  is  rarely  the  mode  in  which  great 
reforms  are  achieved.  It  will  be  accepted  gradually, 
piecemeal,  capriciously,  blindly — he  who  takes  a  de- 
cided step  forward  often  violently  disliking  the  good 
whereto  that  step  irresistibly  tends  —  resolving  that 
even  the  next  step  toward  it  cannot  and  shall  not  be 
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taken.  Yet  what  matters  his  hostility?  His  ad- 
vance is  treasured  and  improved  upon  ;  his  antago- 
nism to  further  advancement  is  simply  a  nullity,  so 
far  as  it  may  seek  to  affect  others,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  sudden  waves  of  oblivion  roll  above  it. 
Only  the  good  abideth  ever. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  human  selfishness  and  even  by 
means  of  it,  the  good  work  of  reconciling  and   har- 
all  human  interests  goes  forward  unceas- 

° 

The  emigrant  Packet-ship,  the  Steamboat, 
the  Railroad  car,  replacing  the  canoes,  the  barks, 
the  wagons  of  former  ages,  are  but  rude,  imperfect 
emblems  of  the  general  movement  of  humanity 
toward  a  condition  wherein  the  well-being  of  the 
weakest  and  least  fortunate  shall  be  the  study  and 
care  of  the  whole  —  wherein  none  shall  stand  idle  for 
want  of  opportunity  for  useful  doing,  and  none  grow 
up  homeless  and  untaught  because  deprived  in 
infancy  of  parental  care.  In  that  auspicious  day, 
foretold  by  glad  Prophets  from  earliest  recorded 
history,  there  shall  none  be  impelled  by  love  of 
famishing  babes  to  the  ways  of  crime  or  pollution, 
since  adequate  food  and  shelter  for  all  who  will 
work  for  them  shall  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
social  state,  not  to  be  evaded  nor  overborne.  To 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  none,  because  at  war  with  the  general  well- 

and  none  shall  have  mental  darkness   and 
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sore  necessity  to  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  crimes. 
Such  a  state  is  not  far  from  us,  even  in  this  mortal 
life,  and  its  advent  shall  restore  the  glory  and  glad- 
ness of  Adam's  nuptial  morning. 

Yes,  to  the  restoration  of  Eden  on  earth  there 
is  needed  but  a  general  perception  of  the  truth 
that  happiness  is  not  attainable  through  individual 
aggrandizement,  nor  through  selfish  indulgence,  but 
through  the  elevation  and  perfection  of  our  race. 
When  every  father  shall  train  up  his  children  to 
aspire  to  universal  blessedness  —  to  labor  and  live  for 
the  widest  diffusion  of  wisdom,  virtue  and  joy  —  to 
choose  his  path  in  life  with  express  and  overruling 
reference  or  usefulness  rather  than  personal  eminence 
or  affluence  —  then  will  the  true  Millennium  be  just 
at  hand.  Nor  need  we  say,  '  It  must  be  long, 
very  long,  before  all  can  be  brought  to  that  way 
of  thinking,  if  ever,'  for  it  needs  but  that  the  wise 
few  should  lead  in  order  to  ensure  an  early  and  gen- 
eral following  of  their  example.  The  fatal  obstacle 
as  yet  is  the  blindness  and  selfishness  of  those  who 
should  be  models  of  discernment  and  devotedness  — 
who  ought  to  realize  that  the  divinest  of  all  promises, 
'  He  who  would  lose  his  life  for  my  sake'  shall  find  it, 
is  of  universal  and  eternal  validity.  There  is  no 
higher  happiness  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
most  entire  consecration  to  philanthropy  ;  nay,  there 
is  no  true  happiness  other  than  that.  The  prayer, 

10 
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'  Thy  kingdom  come,'  is  a  mockery  and  an  offence 
in  the  mouth  of  any  one  who  does  not  so  order  his 
own  life  and  seek  so  to  influence  and  shape  the  lives 
of  others  that  each  shall  tend  in  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable degree  toward  the  blissful  consummation 
prayed  for.  The  Christian  who  sends  his  son  to 
West  Point,  to  a  law-office  or  a  counting-house, 
when  he  believes  that  some  other  course  of  life 
would  more  decidedly  conduce  to  the  banishment 
of  evil  from  our  earth,  has  no  right  to  mock  the 
Throne  of  Grace  by  mumbling  over  the  Saviour's 
benignant  aspiration.  Let  him  rather  realize  that 
each  owes  to  his  Maker  and  his  kind  the  conse- 
cration of  all  his  faculties  and  efforts  to  the  high- 
est good  whereof  he  is  capable  —  whether  that  be 
teaching  in  the  palpable  way,  or  by  the  less  obtru- 
sive but  not  less  efficient  method  of  the  humble, 
earnest,  faithful  Christian  worker  in  the  field,  the 
shop,  the  factory,  who  toils  not  to  supply  himself 
with  luxuries,  nor  to  heap  up  for  his  children 
superfluities,  but  to  create  the  means,  first  of  fulfil- 
ling his  immediate  responsibilities  to  family  and 
kindred,  next  of  diffusing  needful  bread  or  needful 
truth  throughout  a  still  wider  circle  to  the  destitute, 
the  benighted,  the  suffering.  Whenever  the  day 
shall  arrive  wherein  the  social  institutes  and  indus- 
trial polity  of  Christendom  shall  be  based  on  the 
great  law  of  Human  Brotherhood  —  wherein  '  Thou 
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shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  shall  be  no  longer 
a  hyperbole  and  a  vision,  but  the  pervading  law  of 
Christian  life  and  effort,  then  will  the  conversion  of 
the  world  be  on  the  verge  of  consummation,  and  our 
long  afflicted  and  desolated  earth  will  array  herself 
in  the  vesture  and  the  gladness  of  Eden.  To 
Christianize  Christendom  is  the  special  demand  of 
our  age  ;  that  accomplished,  the  heathen  and  the 
skeptic  can  no  more  resist  its  appeals  than  deny 
that  the  sun  shines  at  midday,  or  refuse  to  drink 
of  the  crystal  spring  that  bubbles  up  in  their  path- 
way and  wooes  their  parched  and  feverish  lips.  The 
glorious  life  that  Shall  Be  on  this  sin-stained, 
desecrated  earth  —  it  is  even  now  at  our.  doors. 
Let  us  watch  and  work  for  its  speedy  realization. 
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MAGDALENA. 

BY     CAROLINE    M.    SAWTEE. 

'T  WAS  the  rich  hour  of  morn.     The  gorgeous  beams 

Of  the  full-risen  sun,  in  long,  slant  gleams, 

Pierced  a  thick  cypress  wood  that  loomed  between 

Judea's  lonely  hills.     Darting  their  sheen 

'Mid  the  thick  tufted  grass,  they  gemmed  the  ground 

And  starred  the  waving  ferns  that  far  around, 

Mildewed  and  dark,  in  rank  luxuriance  grew. 

A  noiseless  stream,  that  flowed  meandering  through 

Pale,  overhanging  olives  by  a  growth 

Of  tangled  vines  embraced,  as  if  't  were  loath 

To  brave  unveiled  the  open  glare  of  day, 

Just  caxight  the  rays,  then  quickly  fled  away 

To  deeper  shadow.     Not  a  sound  that  spoke 

Of  human  life  the  brooding  stillness  broke  : 

And  save  the  busy  hum  of  murmuring  bees 

Filling  their  cells  among  the  cypress  trees 

And  a  lone  ringdove's  sweet  and  mournful  call 

For  her  lost  mate,  or  vanished  fledglings,  all 

Was  hushed  as  death. 

So  slept  the  cypress  shade  ; 

When  with  qxuck  breath,  and  swift  and  startled  tread, 
A  young  girl  sought  the  gloom.     A  frail,  slight  thing, 
She  came  all  deadly  pale  and  quivering 
With  dread  ;  her  brow  with  drops  of  agony 
Thick-beaded  o'er  :  her  dark,  dilated  eye 
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Restlessly  wandering  from  side  to  side, 

As  if  she  feared  each  towering  tree  might  hide 

Some  dread  pursuer  ;  while  her  trembling  form, 

Bowed  like  a  slender  lily  in  a  storm, 

Stood  motionless.     A  frail  but  ruined  shrine, 

Wherein  the  spirit,  once  welhiigh  divine, 

But  now  all  darkened  o'er  with  shame  and  sin, 

Shrank  from  itself  and  all  it  hid  within. 

Slow  waned  the  lingering  hours.     Beside  the  stream 
She  knelt  and  strove  to  pray.     But,  like  a  dream 
Back  on  her  brain  the  burning  memory  came 
Of  her  fair,  sinless  childhood ;  when  no  shame 
Was  on  her  brow,  and  in  her  breast  no  stain. 
Oh,  were  she  but  that  sinless  child  again  ! 
Then  every  thought  with  hope  and  joy  was  blent ; 
Glad,  sweet  smiles  welcomed  her  where'er  she  went, 
And  lips,  that  were  the  world  to  her,  her  brow 
Oft  fondly  kissed. 

Alas  !  what  was  she  now  r 

The  rude  world's  outcast !     Where  the  friendly  door 
Or  loving  heart  that  e'er  would  open  more 
To  one  so  lost  as  she  :     Oh  !  what  the  home 
She  hers  henceforth  must  call,  or  else  must  roam 
Shelterless  —  homeless  r    Better  there  to  die 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  where  human  eye 
Could  never  more  upon  her  wretchedness 
Insulting  gaze  ;  or  scoffers  round  her  press, 
Mocking  her  agony  and  her  despair. 
She  gasped  for  breath  —  the  close  and  murky  air 
Came  hot  and  burning  to  her  struggling  breast ; 
Faint,  mournful  sobs  escaped  her,  and  she  pressed 
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Her  two  small  hands,  as  white  as  drifted  snow, 
Upon  her  aching  bosom,  till  the  wo 
It  held  imprisoned  there  her  quivering  heart 
"With  pang  less  keen  should  pierce,  or  God  impart 
Some  little  ray  of  hope. 

And  there  she  knelt :  — 

O  thou  who  ne'er  the  sting  of  guilt  hast  felt, 
Upon  whose  brow  no  sin  hath  ever  set 
Its  darkening  seal,  —  cast  now  the  stone,  and  let 
Thy  scornful  lips  contemptuously  curl 
At  the  abasement  of  that  pale,  lost  girl ! 

Hour  after  hour  went  by  ;  athwart  the  stream 
The  setting  sun  now  fell  with  fainter  gleam  ; 
The  lengthening  shadows  of  the  olives  lay 
More  darkly  round  her.     Indistinct  and  gray 
Grew  the  deep  arches  of  the  wood.     The  bees, 
That  all  day  long  had  hummed  among  the  trees, 
Had  sought  their  cells.     The  ringdove's  gentle  call 
Was  hushed  to  silence  :  and  the  murmuring  fall 
Of  cascades,  hidden  'mong  the  rocks  that  stood 
Frowning  and  dark  amid  the  sombre  wood, 
Alone  disturbed  the  frightful  solitude. 

There  still  she  knelt :  —  and  terror  slowly  came 
To  add  its  horrors  to  the  sting  of  shame. 
Each  sable  shadow  brooding  at  her  side 
Seemed  to  her  strained,  dilated  eye,  to  hide 
A  mocking  fiend.     The  frail  leafs  rustling  sound 
Brought  agony.     Fast-rooted  to  the  ground  — 
Trembling  and  sick  at  heart  —  all  ear,  all  eye  — 
She  dared  not  linger  and  she  dared  not  fly. 
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O  God  !  that  one  so  beautiful  and  young  — • 

A  wretched  outcast  from  the  cold  world  flung 

Like  a  vile  weed  away,  should  drink  so  deep 

Of  the  fierce,  burning  dregs  that  ever  sleep 

In  the  dread  cup  of  sin  !    But  hark  !  a  sound  — 

A  footstep  wakes  the  echoes  slumbering  round. 

Cowering,  she  sinks  still  lower  down,  her  face 

By  her  long  tresses  veiled  ;  quick  terrors  chase 

Each  other  through  her  brain  :  when  on  her  head 

A  gentle  hand  caressingly  is  laid, 

And  a  cabn  voice,  that  through  her  bosom  sent 

A  thrill  of  joy,  so  strangely  was  it  blent 

Of  pitying  love  and  sad  solemnity, 

Fell  on  her  heart,  as  on  the  stormy  sea 

Falls  the  calm  sunshine  from  the  azure  heaven. 

*  Lost  one,  arise  !  thy  sins  are  all  forgiven  ! ' 

Words  of  ecstatic  meaning  !  through  her  soul 

An  unknown  power  serenely,  sweetly  stole. 

She  raised  her  head  ;  in  sudden  wonder  flung 

Back  from  her  brow  the  golden  locks  that  hung 

In  full,  rich  masses  to  her  feet ;  her  eyes, 

One  moment  filled  with  still  and  strange  surprise, 

The  next  were  radiant  with  the  sudden,  gush 

Of  gentlest  tears  ;  a  stillness,  like  the  hush 

Of  earth's  first  morn,  came  o'er  her ;  from  her  soul 

She  felt  despair's  dark-brooding  shadows  roll, 

Like  a  black  pall,  away ;  and  with  one  gasp 

Of  joy,  upon  her  face  she  fell,  her  clasp 

Upon  His  mantle's  verge,  the  full,  quick  flow 

Of  tears  upon  his  feet.     The  Saviour  stood 

And  gazed  upon  her,  and  a  pitying  smile  - 

Such  smile  as  He  alone  could  wear  —  the  while 

Lit  up  His  holy  brow.     Once  more  He  laid 
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His  tender  hand  upon  her  humbled  head, 

Then  raised  her  up,  and  blessed,  and  bade  her  go 

In  peace  and  sin  no  more.     She  hushed  the  flow 

Of  her  repentant  tears,  and  on  him  turned 

A  face  all  radiant  with  the  love  that  burned 

Serenely  in  her  breast.     Then  back  once  more 

To  human  homes  her  humbled  heart  she  bore, 

To  live  henceforth  a  meek,  devoted  saint  — 

To  work  the  Saviour's  work  and  never  faint  — 

To  tread  His  paths  whatever  might  befall  — 

To  love,  to  labor  and  to  pray  for  all  — 

To  breathe,  more  blest  than  aught  beneath  the  heaven, 

For  she  had  mourned  her  sins  and  was  forgiven. 
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BY   REV.  C.  P.  LEFEVRE. 

THE  following  narration  is  authentic,  and  as  it 
unfolds  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  West,  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  Eastern  readers,  and  it  is 
hoped  not  displeasing  even  to  those  whose  eccen- 
tricities constitute  its  prominent  features.  As  it 
was  received  from  the  narrator,  so  it  is  presented  to 
the  reader,  and  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  it  in 
his  own  language. 

'  I  was  sitting  in  my  study  one  Monday  afternoon, 
meditating  on  the  work  which  lay  me  before,  and  en- 
deavoring to  fix  upon  some  subject  for  my  next  Sab- 
bath's discourses,  when  my  revery  was  interrupted  by 
the  announcement  that  a  person  was  below  desiring 
to  speak  to  me.  I  requested  that  he  might  be 
shown  up,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  his  tread 
upon  the  stairs.  There  was  something  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  domestic  who  announced  to  me  the 
request  of  the  stranger,  that  induced  me  to  imagine 
that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  call.  There  was  that 
gleam  on  the  countenance  that  does  not  amount  to 
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a  smile,  and  a  certain  effort  to  keep  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  in  their  usual  position,  which  at  once 
betrayed  mirth  working  inwardly.  I  was  certain 
that  I  was  about  to  become  acquainted  with  an  origi- 
nal, or  at  least  a  character  differing  from  the 
generality  of  the  community  among  whom  I  had 
taken  my  residence.  When  the  curiosity  is  ex- 
cited, every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  meets 
with  special  attention,  and  I  no  sooner  heard  his 
step  upon  the  stairs  than  busy  fancy  had  already 
pictured  the  visitor  to  my  mind.  The  step  was 
solid,  heavy,  and  energetic.  Not  the  dead,  heavy 
step  that  age  induces,  when  the  elasticity  of  the 
instep  has  become  rigid,  but  the  vigorous  action  of 
manhood  in  its  strength.  Neither  was  it  that  trip- 
ping step,  which  even  manhood  in  the  city  affects, 
and  in  which  it  is  no  doubt  aided  by  light  ri^ht 

J  O  O 

and  left  boots  with  spring  soles ;  but  it  was  a 
square,  downright,  plump  noise.  I  therefore  instantly 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  see  some  one  from 
the  country,  and  in  this  I  was  not  mistaken.  I 
was,  I  must  acknowledge,  not  a  little  vain  of  my 
penetration  on  this  occasion,  for  I  have  bestowed 
considerable  attention  on  PODOLOGY,  or  the  science 
of  estimating  character  by  the  study  of  the  feet. 
Though  directly  opposite,  it  is  not  antagonist  to 
PHRENOLOGY,  a  science  for  which  I  have  a  respect 
that  cannot  be  described.  They  are  not  rival  candi- 
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dates  for  favor,  but  are  linked  together  by  a  strong 
tie.  It  is  true  that  the  head  may  flourish  when  the 
feet  are  gone,  while  without  the  head  the  feet  would 
not  so  readily  perform  their  office  ;  but  when  the 
whole  fabric  is  in  an  unmutilated  state,  a  great  har- 
mony exists  between  the  extremes,  and  if  phrenology 
goes  ahead,  podology  is  sure  to  come  up  in  the  long 
run.  I  must  ask  pardon  for  this  digression  from 
my  subject,  but  as  a  lover  of  science  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  feeble  testimony 
of  approval  to  those  two  systems  of  philosophy  for 
which  I  entertain  equal  veneration.' 

'  The  individual  with  whom  I  had  now  to  make 
acquaintance  might  be  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
was  tall,  square  and  muscular ;  a  face  of  broad  and 
expansive  character  on  which  frankness  and  good 
nature  were  legibly  written,  with  some  lines  of 
humor,  and  the  mark  of  vigorous  and  rugged  health, 
except  in  the  region  of  the  eye,  where  the  color  of 
the  crocus  prevailed  over  that  of  the  snowdrop,  and 
told  pretty  plainly  that  he  had  at  some  time  suffered 
under  an  attack  of  that  disease  which  shakes  the 
strongest  man.  His  dress  was  of  what  is  called 
"  sheep's  gray  ; ' '  coat,  vest  and  pantaloons  looking 
as  if  cut  from  the  same  piece.  His  feet  were  cased 
in  cowhide  boots  with  thick  soles,  and  had  doubtless 
tended  to  give  that  decided  tone  to  the  step  as  it 
fell  on  my  ear  when  he  ascended  the  staircase. 
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Having  placed  a  chair  for  him,  he  seated  himself 
with  great  self-possession  and  seemed  quite  as  much 
at  home  as  I  was  pleased  to  have  him  feel,  and  there 
was  no  more  embarrassment  between  us  than  if  we 
had  been  acquainted  for  a  dozen  years.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  rudeness  and  roughness. 

O 

A  man  may  be  considered  rough  who  has  not  passed 
through  the  conventionalities  which  society  has 
pleased  to  consider  as  necessary  to  entitle  him  to 
its  membership,  and  yet  he  may  be  very  far  from 
being  a  rude  man.  Rudeness  is  an  infringement 
on  the  feelings  of  our  neighbor  ;  roughness  is  con- 
centrated in  ourselves.  The  man  whose  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  can  scarcely  be  a  rude  man,  though 
his  limbs  do  not  assume  the  most  befitting  attitudes. 
He  may  have  a  heart  full  of  kindness,  and  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  most  obliging  character,  though  he  holds 
his  head  on  his  shoulders  with  both  his  hands,  leans 
back  in  his  chair,  and  rests  his  feet  against  the  ruan- 
tlepiece  or  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  My  new  acquain- 
tance, if  he  indulged  in  what  in  cities  may  be  called 
eccentricities,  was  far  from  rude.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  whom  Shakspeare  has  so  well  described  : 

"  This  is  some  fellow, 

Who  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth    affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature." 
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'  He  affected  nothing,  he  had  no  saucy  roughness. 
The  roughness  he  showed,  if  it  must  be  termed  rough- 
ness, was  a  genuine  natural  production.  It  sat  upon 
him  almost  like  a  grace,  and  in  his  exuberant  free- 
dom of  manner  there  was  a  freshness  almost  as 
exhilarating  as  the  breeze  that  swept  past  his  prairie 
home,  bowing  the  long  grass  in  its  course.  His 
business  was  soon  made  known  to  me.  There  was 
to  be  a  wedding  in  the  family ;  I  had  been  selected 
as  the  person  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony,  and  a 
further  request  was  added  by  some  of  his  neighbors 
that  I  would  give  them  a  discourse  the  following 
evening  in  the  district  school-house.  This  was  the 

o 

tenor  of  his  message  ;  the  language  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  was  sui  generis,  one  peculiarly  its  own. 
The  young  member  of  his  family  who  was  about 
to  unite  her  destiny  with  another,  I  was  given  to 
understand  was  his  "darter,"  and  the  request  to 
preach  was  signified  by  "  giving  the  folks  some  of  my 
talk."  On  inquiring  why  I  had  been  selected  as  the 
honored  instrument  for  these  important  services,  I 
was  informed  that  my  kind  of  faith  had  not  been  heard 
in  that  region,  and  as  a  number  believed  as  I  did, 
a  word  from  me  would  be  particularly  acceptable. 
"  For  my  own  part,"  said  my  friend,  "I  do  not  call 
myself  much  of  anything,  but  like  to  hear  what  all 
have  got  to  say  ;  so  that  if  you  will  go  with  me,  I 
will  carry  you  home  and  fetch  you  back,  or  see  that 
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some  one  else  does.'  As  this  proposition  suited  my 
case  exactly,  and  would  afford  me  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  what  I  had  not  yet  witnessed,  life 
on  the  prairie,  I  acceded  to  his  wishes  and  promised 
to  be  in  readiness  to  leave  town  by  six  the  following 
morning.  My  new  acquaintance  then  left  me,  and  I 
proceeded  to  make  such  arrangements  as  a  four  days' 
absence  from  home  might  seem  to  require.  A  few 
indispensables  for  the  toilet,  together  with  a  spare 
collar  and  cravat,  made  up  a  parcel  that  I  could  stow 
away  in  my  great-coat  pocket,  and  were  soon  put  in 
travelling  order ;  but  the  material  which  I  was  to 
exhibit  in  the  shape  of  a  sermon,  was  not  so  soon 
selected.  It  was  evident  from  the  specimen  with 
which  I  had  been  favored,  that  no  common  oratory 
would  make  an  impression  on  such  an  audience,  and 
if  their  modes  of  thought  run  parallel  with  their 
modes  of  speech,  I  should  be  "  like  one  beating  the 
air."  I  made  up  my  mind  to  one  thing,  that  the 
marriage  part  of  the  business  was  likely  to  "  come 
off"  more  to  my  credit,  and  certainly  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  other  parties  concerned.  But 
there  was  no  remedy ;  I  stood  committed  for  a 
"  talk,"  and  overhauling  my  budget  of  sermons,  I 
took  what  I  thought  most  likely  to  meet  the  minds 
and  wants  of  my  hearers. 

'  On  the  following  morning  at  the  appointed  hour 
my  travelling  companion  drew  up  in  his  wagon  at 
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my  door.  In  a  few  moments  I  was  at  his  side  and 
our  faces  turned  towards  the  West.  The  convey- 
ance in  which  we  rode  was  what  is  called  a  box 
wagon.  It  had  brought  to  the  city  the  day  previous  a 
load  of  grain,  and  was  to  return  empty,  excepting  our- 
selves and  a  few  parcels  of  groceries,  probably  pur- 
chased for  the  ensuing  event.  Two  stout,  well-condi- 
tioned horses  famished  the  motive  power,  and  as  the 
travelling  was  as  good  as  it  could  possibly  be,  we  cal- 
culated to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey,  fifty  miles, 
easily  by  sundown.  The  season  of  the  year  was  best 
adapted  for  comfort,  being  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, when  exhaustion  from  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
compensated  by  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  first 
ten  miles  of  our  journey  lay  through  the  timber  land 
which  belts  the  lake  shore,  and  the  eye  was  dazzled 
by  the  rich  tints  which  clothe  our  forests  with  such 
a  magnificent  drapery.  My  companion,  who  was 
more  alive  to  the  farming  interests  than  to  the 
charms  of  nature,  wondered  how  people  could  settle 
in  the  dense  forests,  cultivate  lands  which  for 
many  years  must  be  disfigured  with  stumps,  and 
undergo  all  the  toil  which  such  a  state  of  things  im- 
poses, when  within  a  few  miles  of  them  lay  the  open 
prairie,  with  its  rich,  stumpless,  stoneless  soil,  that 
only  needed  the  first  breaking  of  the  sward  by  the 
plough,  to  be  prepared  ever  afterwards  for  an  easy 
culture.  But  the  timber  lands  are  peopled  by  a 
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race  quite  different  from  those  who  dwell  on  the 
prairie.  The  former  are  the  hardy  sons  of  Western 
New  York  or  the  New  England  States,  men  familiar 
with  labor,  and  who  seem  to  thrive  best  by  "  hard 
knocks,"  and  to  whom  the  sound  of  the  axe  ringing 
in  the  forests  is  the  most  welcome  music.  Then 
there  is  so  much  to  remind  them  of  cherished  early 
scenes,  the  pleasing  variety  of  surface,  hill  and  dale 
and  mountain  side,  the  pure  and  gushing  streams, 
and  the  timber  always  at  hand  for  fences,  farming 
tools  and  fuel.  It  is  true  that  the  labor  is  greater, 
and  so  is  the  reward,  and  the  toil  which  is  necessary 
out  of  doors  to  keep  things  right,  fits  the  mind  for 
household  duties.  That  state  of  things  in  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  abundantly  supplied  with  little 
labor,  is  most  hostile  to  the  comfort  and  coveniences 
of  living ;  and  as  a  general  thing  the  traveller  in 
the  West  will  discover  from  the  neatness  of  the 
house,  the  cleanliness  of  the  bed  and  the  cooking  of 
the  provisions,  whether  he  is  in  the  timber  lands  or 
out  upon  the  prairies. 

'  Having  emerged  from  the  forests  which  border 
on  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  shores  of  which  the  town 
where  I  resided  was  situated,  we  came  to  the  open 
prairie.  What  a  transition  !  We  had  left  the  coast 
and  put  out  to  sea.  Before  us  lay  a  vast  plain  on 
the  horizon  of  which  the  prairie  blended  with  the 
sky.  What  little  rolling  and  undulation  we  disco v- 
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ered  were  but  the  heaving  of  the  ocean  swell  when 
its  surface  is  unrippled  by  the  breeze.  There  was 
a  great  deal  to  engage  the  attention  and  excite  the 
interest.  The  eye  of  the  agriculturist  would  revel 
on  the  immense  fields,  hundreds  of  acres  in  extent, 
from  which  the  wheat  had  been  garnered,  and 
hundreds  more  on  which  rank  corn  was  standing, 
looking  at  a  distance  like  solid  squares  of  infantry, 
and  almost  as  impenetrable.  To  the  sportsman  the 
country  was  not  less  inviting.  Every  few  miles 
we  would  start  coveys  of  immense  numbers  of  the 
prairie  bird,  a  species  of  grouse,  who  would  fly  but 
a  short  distance  and  then  alight.  Quails  in  the 
vicinity  of  farm-houses  and  stack-yards  were  so 
invariably  seen,  that  a  stranger  would  be  induced 
to  think  that  they  were  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  as  much  a  part  of  the  stock  as  the  poultry. 
'  Occasionally  the  sand-hill  crane,  a  shy  bird,  might 
be  discovered,  in  the  distance,  standing  in  a  stiff, 
upright  posture,  and  looking  like  a  sentry  at  his  post. 
To  the  lover  of  nature  the  scene  was  no  less  ravish- 
ing. What  are  called  the  burr  oak  openings,  are 
truly  fascinating.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
venerable  orchards,  having  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  I  have  seen  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newport  especially,  where  the  soil  being  shallow 
and  the  winds  high  and  frequent,  the  young  tree  is 
rocked  and  swayed  about,  causing  a  stunted,  crooked, 
10 
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but  huge  trunk  and  straggling  fantastic  branches. 
These  trees  are  not  crowded  together  as  in  common 
forests,  but  stand  a  good  distance  apart,  and  often  in 
rows,  and  as  there  is  no  undergrowth,  the  deception  is 
complete,  and  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  nature  has 
been  to  work  alone,  so  much  is  there  of  the  system 
of  art.     Another  singular  effect  is  produced  by  this 
peculiar  growth.     The  roots  of  the  trees  finding  a 
rich,  deep  soil,  dive  at  once  down  into  it,  instead  of 
extending  themselves  laterally,  so  that  it  is  quite 
common  in  farming  these  lands  to  kill  the  trees  by 
a  process  called  girdling,  stripping  a  few  inches  of 
the  bark  from  the  circumference,  and  thus  prevent 
the  sap  which  nourishes  the  tree  from  circulating. 
The  tree   in   consequence   dies  and  is  suffered  to 
remain  till  convenience  suits  to  remove  it.     As  the 
roots  do  not  interfere  with  the  plough,  the  farrow  is 
turned  over  close  to  the  tree.     To  an  unaccustomed 
eye  the  effect  is  peculiarly  striking  :  a  luxuriant  crop 
of  wheat  amidst  the  stricken  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
as  it  were  a  thriving   republic  surrounded  by  the 
old  monuments  of  royal  greatness.     Another  peculi- 
arity which  these   trees  present  is  that  they  have 
little  or  no  perceptible   butt,  and  look  as  if  they 
were  stuck  in  the  ground,  much  in  the  same  fashion 
that  juvenile   artists   draw   trees   on   their   slates. 
The  uncultivated  portions  of  the  prairie  were  carpet- 
ed by  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  among  which  a  profu- 
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sion  of  flowers  of  varied  hue  showed  themselves, 
giving  to  the  scene  inexpressible  charms.  As  we 
wound  through  these  openings,  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  I  was  not  in 
my  native  land  approaching  the  residence  of  some 
English  gentleman,  and  that  I  was  actually  in  the 
park,  and  that  at  the  next  turning  of  the  road  the 
mansion  would  come  in  sidit.  To  these  enlivening 

o  o 

scenes  must  be  added  the  exhilarating;  breeze  that 

Cj 

is  always  felt  on  the  prairie,  delightfully  refreshing 
in  the  summer,  but  too  often,  like  forbidden  indul- 
gences, exacting  an  awful  retribution  in  the  rigors 
of  winter.  While  I  was  thus  occupied  with  my 
eyes,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  suspended  all 
intercourse  with  my  companion.  By  no  means. 
He  was  quite  sociable,  made  very  original  remarks, 
and  clothed  them  in  language  to  me  quite  as  original. 
'  About  noon,  and  about  half  way  in  our  journey, 
we  stopped  at  a  house,  which,  from  a  board  that 
swung  on  a  cross-piece  fixed  to  a  pole,  in  the  shape 
of  a  gallows,  promised  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse.  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  promise,  though 
by  no  means  flattering,  would  be  fully  equal  to  the 
performance.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken.  The 
house  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  great  prairie  which 
we  had  just  crossed,  and  we  were  now  about  to  enter 
a  part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  called  in  general 
terms  the  mineral  region.  We  were  received  at  the 
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door  of  the  house  by  two  damsels  who  were  twins, 
not  only  by  birth,  but  in  every  thing  else.  They 
looked  alike,  spoke  alike,  acted  alike,  and  if  the 
outward  act  is  the  expression  of  the  immortal  mind 
within,  they  must  have  thought  alike.  They  were 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  dressed  alike, 
equally  slovenly,  equally  dirty.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly good  looking,  fair  complexions,  large  blue  eyes, 
long  brown  hair.  Nature  had  done  well  by  them, 
and  they  seemed  so  contented  with  her  work,  that 
they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  thing  for 
themselves.  The  hair  which  she  had  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  them  lay  undisturbed  on  their  shoul- 
ders, unvexed  by  the  harrowing  action  of  the  comb. 
The  white  teeth,  —  and  they  were  white  partially,  — 
had  not  suffered  their  enamel  to  be  interfered  with  by 
the  rude  action  of  a  brush.  The  hands  had  never 
been  cased  with  gloves,  nor  had  the  feet  been 
cramped  by  shoes,  or  the  parts  immediately  above 
by  stockings.  This  was  indeed  the  less  necessary 
as  they  had  received  from  the  soil  of  the  prairie  a 
rich  coating  of  black,  which,  if  it  did  not  shine,  pro- 
mised to  keep  its  color  fast.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  Podology,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  these  "  lassies  ' 
had  exercised  the  lower  extremities  more  than  the 
opposite  one,  and  that  they  would  travel  the  path 
on  the  prairie  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  satis- 
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faction  than  the  hill  of  science.  My  companion 
having  ordered  a  meal  to  be  prepared,  and  requestr 
ing  me  to  walk  in  and  be  seated,  turned  his  attention 
to  his  horses.  There  were  no  men  folks  about ;  they 
were  far  away  in  the  fields,  at  work.  The  young  la- 
dies said  that  their  mother  had  gone  to  attend  to  a  sick 
person  in  "  Sagar  diggins,"  so  that  we  were  to  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  their  undivided  attention.  Having 
entered  the  house,  I  seated  myself  in  a  chair,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  made  of  strips  of  ash  wove 
together  basket  fashion ;  I  surveyed  quietly  and  at 
leisure,  the  interior  of  this  house  of  entertainment. 
It  consisted  of  one  room.  In  one  corner  was  a  double 
bedstead ;  in  another  was  a  ladder  communicating 
with  the  room  or  rooms  above,  immediately  under 
the  roof,  for  it  was  a  single  story  house.  At  the  foot 
of  the  ladder  lay  the  dismembered  limbs  of  a  deer 
recently  killed ;  in  another  corner,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  door,  was  a  table,  and  in  the  opposite  corner, 
illuminated  by  a  window  containing  six  panes  of 
glass,  was  an  oak  bench,  of  plain  but  solid  fabric,  on 
which  stood  a  pail  of  water  with  a  tin  dipper  in  it, 
and  a  wash-bowl  of  the  same  material.  The  latter 
article  was  probably  intended  for  those  visitors  who 
might  patronize  the  establishment,  some  of  whom 
are  disposed  to  be  nice  and  indulge  themselves  in 
such  kind  of  superfluities.  Suspended  from  the 
wall  by  a  cotton  string  was  a  comb  of  large  dimen- 
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sions,  and  in  a  little  open  basket,  evidently  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  hung  flat  against  the  wall,  was 
another  comb  of  humbler  pretensions.  I  was  puzzled 
to  account  for  their  appearance.  The  proprietors  of 
the  house,  as  far  as  I  had  seen,  did  not  put  them  into 
requisition  ;  and  I  am  sure  no  traveller  at  the  present 
time  would  avail  himself  of  them ;  for  it  was  evident 
that  having  in  time  past  worked  upon  a  rich  soil 
like  the  prairie  plough,  they  had  accumulated  such  a 
heavy  coating  that  it  would  require  strong  power  to 
drag  them  through  the  flowing  curls,  and  they  would 
be  likely  to  leave  in  as  much  as  they  took  out. 

'  While  I  am  describing  the  toilet  I  must  not  for- 
get the  looking  glass.  It  was  a  master-piece.  The 
upper  part  was  embellished  with  a  picture  uniting 
the  excellencies  of  Rubens  and  Claude  Lorraine. 
The  subject  was  unpretending  and  strictly  rural,  a 
cottage  with  an  avenue  of  poplar  trees.  The  coloring 
was  truly  that  of  Rubens,  very  decided  ;  the  house 
unmistakably  red,  the  trees  vividly  verdant,  the 
sky  mazarine  blue  without  a  cloud,  and  the  gravel 
walk  leading  to  this  calm  retreat,  brilliantly  yel- 
low. Over  this,  however,  was  that  soft,  mellow, 
dreamy  and  warm  hue,  that  distinguishes  the  land- 
scapes of  Claude  Lorraine.  Whether  this  rich  hazi- 
ness was  to  be  charged  to  the  happy  skill  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  to  an  escape  from  the  wash-bowl 
that  stood  upon  the  bench  beneath,  I  should  hesitate 
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to  decide.  The  reflecting  part  to  this  ornamental 
piece  of  furniture  had  also  excellencies  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  with 
a  view  of  satisfying  the  most  fastidious.  Did  any 
one  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  long  face, 
he  had  only  to  consult  the  lower  part  of  the  glass 
and  the  deformity  was  rectified.  Had  any  one  a 
short  physiognomy,  one  in  which  the  features  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  snapped  off  too  short  before 
taking  their  appropriate  place,  he  had  but  to  look 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  and  they  were  at  once 
duly  elongated.  The  haziness  that  beautified  the 
picture  had  extended  its  benign  influence  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth,  and  when  I  looked  at  it 
and  then  at  the  young  ladies,  I  could  not  help  fancy- 
ing that  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  it,  they  had 
daguerreotyped  at  least  so  much  of  their  features  on 
the  surface  of  the  mirror.  It  was  evidently  a  costly 
article,  the  frame  being  real  gilt,  a  pleasing  evidence 
that  all  gold  is  not  confined  to  California.  A 
narrow  board  battened  up  to  one  of  the  beams,  on 
which  might  be  seen  the  end  of  a  razor  protruding, 
a  soap  box  and  lather  brush,  probably  not  long 
ago  bristling  on  the  neck  of  a  grunter,  seized  in  the 
middle  by  a  wax  end,  and  lastly,  a  razor  strap  com. 
pleted  the  apparatus  of  male  and  female  adornment. 
There  was  another  bright  object  in  the  apartment 
surpassing  even  the  mirror  in  brilliancy,  and  that  was 
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the  rifle,  reclining  on  crotches  horizontally  against 
the  side  of  the  house,  near  the  ceiling.  Its  brass 
mountings  and  barrel  were  bright  without  a  stain. 
It  told  its  own  story ;  the  polish  showed  it  was 
often  handled,  the  dismembered  deer  that  it  was 
well  handled. 

'  Having  noted  "  the  splendors  of  the  place,"  I 
amused  myself  in  watching  the  young  housekeepers 
in  their  culinary  preparations.  I  had  already  chris- 
tened them  in  my  own  fancy,  as  Miss  Slip  and  Miss 
Slop,  and  the  tricli  was  to  know,  as  they  popped  in 
and  out,  which  was  which.  This  was  a  puzzling 
business ;  one  face,  one  voice,  one  walk,  and  one 
dress  ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  hit  upon  an  inge- 
nious expedient.  I  decided  on  counting  which  had 
the  most  grease  spots  on  her  gown.  I  had  to  give 
it  up.  They  were  beyond  computation.  Having 
been  baffled  in  this,  and  not  particularly  relishing 
the  fumes  of  the  meat  cooking  on  the  stove  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room — there  was  no 
fireplace  —  I  walked  out  towards  the  barn.  Here 
was  plenty  and  to  spare.  The  horses  had  already 
commenced  operation  in  some  sheaves  of  oats,  and  my 
friend  was  coming,  bucket  in  hand,  to  draw  water 
from  the  well  near  the  house.  This  well  was  very 
deep,  a  hundred  feet  down,  and  even  at  that  depth 
the  water  was  shallow,  and  when  brought  up,  un- 
sparkling  and  turbid.  By  the  time  the  horses  had 
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become  cool  enough  to  drink,  and  we  had  returned 
to  the  house,  we  found  dinner  on  the  table.  The 
bounties  of  that  board  are  soon  described ;  but  though 
the  articles  were  few,  they  were  rich.  The  cloth  with 
which  the  table  was  spread,  was  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  fare  of  the  country  ;  it  was  evidently  of  a 
prairie  pattern,  bespangled  with  dyes  of  varied  hue, 
and  fancy  might  resemble  them  to  flowers  if  it  could. 
The  knives,  forks  and  iron  spoons  were  of  that  color 
which  the  prairie  assumes  when  a  fire  has  lately 
passed  over  it.  The  viands  were  fried  pork,  fried 
venison,  fried  potatoes,  fried  onions,  —  all,  each  and 
every  fried  in  fat.  Corn  bread,  and  butter  which 
looked  like  oil  with  a  "  chill  "  on  it,  completed  the 
banquet.  The  drinkables  were  water,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  milk,  and  milk,  as  if  it 
had  been  diluted  with  water,  and  the  decoction  of 
an  herb  which,  I  suppose,  was  meant  for  tea. 
With  a  good  appetite,  a  good  resolution,  and  an 
unwillingness  to  appear  dainty,  I  made  a  tolerable 
meal.  My  less  fastidious  companion,  to  whom  such 
fare  was  no  new  thing,  laid  about  him  with  great 
vigor  and  successful  execution.  He  was  particularly 
liberal  in  serving  out  the  gravy.  He  called  it  the 
liquor  of  the  meat,  and  one  would  have  thought  by 
the  lavish  use  he  made  of  it,  that  travellers  were 
like  the  wheels  of  their  carriage  that  got  along  better 
for  greasing. 
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[  Having  accomplished  this  important  business, 
tackled  our  horses  and  resumed  our  seats,  we  con- 
tinued our  journey.  And  now  we  entered  another 
character  of  country.  It  was  still  prairie,  but  vastly 
more  hilly  than  any  we  had  hitherto  passed  over. 
Sometimes  we  came  to  the  foot  of  hio-h  but  smooth- 
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surfaced  and  gradually  ascending  hills,  called  bluffs, 
that  were  eminently  picturesque.  Ridges  of  lime- 
stone rock  were  frequently  met  with,  and  in  the 
valleys,  streams  which  were  dignified  with  the  name 
of  rivers.  Every  now  and  then  we  would  see  a  hole 
with  the  earth  lying  in  heaps  at  its  mouth,  as  if  some 
wild  animal  had  been  burrowing,  working  down  and 
throwing  the  soil  above  him.  These  were  spots 
where  the  mineral  hunters  had  been  trying  for  lead, 
and  the  resemblance  of  these  excavations  to  badgers' 
holes,  has  attained  for  the  natives  of  Wisconsin  the 
name  of  that  interesting  animal.  Sometimes  at  the 
mouth  of  these  pits  might  be  seen  a  card  or  two, 
showing  that  fortune  had  been  wooed  more  ways 
than  one  ;  while  the  deserted  spot,  soiled  and  muti- 
lated cards,  might  suggest  the  idea,  that  those  who 
had  attained  their  end,  if  it  had  been  attained,  with  a 
too  frequent  ingratitude,  had  left  to  ruin  and  neglect 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  to  their  elevation. 
'  About  sunset  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  The 
house  was  a  framed  building  of  moderate  size,  two 
stories  high.  A  large  barn,  corn  crib,  cattle  sheds 
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covered  with  straw,  smoke-house  and  other  conveni- 
ences, denoted  the  substance  of  the  proprietor.  Our 
arrival  was  expected,  for  no  sooner  had  we  driven  up 
to  the  door  than  a  young  man  was  ready  to  take  charge 
of  the  horses.  The  parcels  were  handed  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  I  was  conducted  into  the  house  and  in- 
troduced to  its  mistress  by  the  title  of  the  "  Elder." 
A  number  had  already  collected,  and  smiles,  jokes 
and  laughter  were  the  premonitory  systems  of 
the  approaching  crisis.  The  family  of  my  host  con- 
sisted of  three  sons  and  as  many  daughters  from 
the  ages  of  fi  ve-and-twenty  down  to  ten  ;  the  young 
lady  about  to  leave  her  old  home  for  a  new  and 
untried  one,  had  just  attained  her  eighteenth  year. 
Though  a  prairie  flower,  she  had  not  "  blushed  un- 
seen," nor  did  she  intend  to  "  waste  her  sweetness 
in  the  desert  air."  I  was  soon  given  to  understand 
what  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  evening.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  seven,  the 
supper  was  to  follow  immediately,  after  which  the 
young  folks  would  amuse  themselves  as  best  they 
mio'ht.  The  arrangements  being  thus  understood, 

O  O  o 

their  development  was  as  "  regular  as  a  tea  party.' 
At  seven  precisely,  the  happy  couple,  attended  by  the 
groomsman  and  bridesmaid,  entered  the  room  where 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place.  They  ranged  them- 
selves with  their  backs  towards  the  mantlepiece,  on 
which  were  two  mould  candles  in  brass  candlesticks, 
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polished  bright,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers 
in  a  box,  papered  with  common  room-paper.  Four 
chairs  were  placed  in  a  row  to  receive  the  parties 
after  they  should  have  gone  through  the  ordeal,  it 
being  a  generally  received  opinion  that  a  sedative 
is  in  such  cases  the  best  prescription  for  the  nerves. 
I  wish  I  could  describe  the  dress,  but  I  am  not  apt 
to  be  curious  in  such  matters.  I  only  recollect  that 
the  young  lady  had  on  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a 
fair  allowance  of  ribbons ;  the  young  man  had  a 
blue  coat  with  pictured  brass  buttons,  into  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  thrust ;  the  sleeves  were  par- 
ticularly tight,  and  his  hands  being  furnished  with 
large  cotton  gloves,  very  white,  the  arm  looked  some- 
thing like  the  stake  of  a  woodsled,  with  a  snowball 
at  the  end  of  it.  Taking  my  stand  in  front,  after  a 
brief  service,  I  pronounced  them  husband  and  wife, 
and  the  seats  were  then  put  into  requisition.  The 
next  thing  in  order  was  the  congratulations,  a  service 
which,  though  the  heart  might  have  taken  part,  was 
evidently  a  "  lip  service."  So  audibly  was  this  per- 
formed by  some  of  the  more  sanguine  young  men, 
that  I  sometimes  fancied  I  heard  a  cork  flying  out 
of  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer.  One  very  considerate 
young  man  remarked  that  "  those  who  meant  to  kiss 
the  bride  should  first  take  the  tobacco  out  of  their 
mouths."  From  the  numerous  little  brown  balls  on 
the  floor,  it  is  presumed  that  this  reasonable  request 
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was  very  generally   complied   with.      Supper  was 
next  announced,  and  we  repaired  to  the  feast.     I 
find  it  a  pleasant  task  to  enumerate  the  bounties  of 
that  board.     There  were  three  kinds  of  fowl ;  tur- 
keys, chickens   and  prairie   birds ;   three  kinds  of 
"  sarce  ;  " —  apple  sarce,  plum  sarce  and  cranberry 
sarce ;  three  kinds  of  pie,  of  the  same  fruit  as  the 
sarce;    three   kinds  of  cake;  —  plain,    plum    and 
ginger  ;   three  kinds  of  pickle  ;  —  cucumber,  tomato 
and  mango  ;  three  kinds  of  sugar ; — white,  Muscova- 
do and  maple  ;  lastly,  three  kinds  of  drink  ; — tea, 
coffee  and  water.     If  I  had  been  an  "  Odd-Fellow  ' 
I  should  have  looked  upon  it  as  emblematical  of  the 
three  graces    that  preeminently  adorn  that  order, 
friendship,  love  and  truth ;  as  it  was,  I  could  only 
partake  of  it  after  the  manner  of  the  carnal  man,  and 
resolve  all  its  spiritualities  into  the  grosser  character 
of  good  cheer.     As  the  supper  was  a  cold  one,  it 
was  less  unctuous  than  my  dinner  had  been,  and  yet 
I  received  it  with  far  greater  unction.    After  supper 
the  young  folks  dispersed  all  over  the  house,  and 
by  nine  o'clock  my  worthy  host  informed  me  that 
when  I  wished  to  retire,  he  had  a  bed  provided  for 
me  at  a  house  a  few  rods  off,  to  which  his  son  would 
conduct  me.   "  The  Elder,"  says  he,  "  must  be  tired, 
and  as  the  young  folks  may  '  keep  it  up  late,'  we 
thought  it  best  not  to  have  him  disturbed."     This 
was  a  seasonable  hint,  and  equally  acceptable  to  both 
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parties.  I  therefore  wished  the  company  good 
night,  promising  to  be  over  to  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing. Just  as  I  was  going  out,  I  saw  a  dark  object 
enter  with  a  green  bag ;  he  seemed  of  a  different 
caste  altogether  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  but 
by  the  glimmering  light  I  could  not  determine  his 
complexion.  I  at  once  availed  myself  of  my  favorite 
science,  and  looking  down  and  seeing  the  leg  placed 
about  the  centre  of  the  foot,  I  knew  he  was  one  of 
"  Afric's  injured  race."  What  kind  of  instrument 
that  bag  contained,  I  am  not  authorized  to  say,  but 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  for  that  night,  the  feet 
would  have  a  majority  over  the  head,  at  least  two 
to  one.  I  found  a  comfortable,  clean  bed  at  the 
neighbor's,  and  in  a  few  minutes  my  senses  were 
sealed  up  for  the  night. 

'  The  next  morning  I  arose  betimes,  but  aware  that 
the  family  where  I  had  spent  the  evening  had  not 
enjoyed  the  same  repose  as  myself,  I  concluded  to 
walk  out  upon  the  prairie  and  taste  the  morning  air. 
What  a  charming  scene  !  The  sun  was  up  in  his 
glory,  the  prairie  had  on  her  diamond  robe,  the  birds 
in  the  locust  grove  were  pouring  forth  strains  of 
melody,  and  all  nature  seemed  blithe  and  gay. 
After  an  hour's  ramble,  which  had  given  me  an 
appetite,  I  returned  to  my  old  quarters.  The  folks 
were  all  up,  and  probably  many  had  not  gone  to  bed 
at  all.  The  board  was  again  spread,  but  with  the 
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exception  of  myself  and  a  few  who  had  retired  at  a 
seasonable  hour,  the  provisions  were  partaken  of  with 
little  zest.  After  breakfast,  one  wagon  after  another 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  before  ten  o'clock  all  had 
departed  except  the  immediate  household.  I  passed 
the  day  agreeably  enough,  sometimes  in  converse 
in  the  house,  and  sometimes  walking  out  with  my 
host.  Amidst  all  these  pleasing  scenes,  the  thought 
would  obtrude  itself,  How  shall  I  succeed  in  my 
evening  labors  ?  how  will  my  fare  relish  after  the 
feast  of  the  previous  evening  ? 

'  I  was  informed  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  the 
district  school-house  where  I  was  to  officiate,  was 
distant  about  two  miles  ;  that  I  should  be  conveyed 
there  in  the  evening  and  pass  the  night  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  next  day  be  carried  to  town  by  a  mer- 
chant from  a  neighboring  village,  who  was  on  his 
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way  to  the  city  on  business,  and  would  pass  that  way. 
This  was  all  very  agreeable,  and  I  wished  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  and  my  trial  over.  At  half  past 
six  I  left  the  house  where  I  had  been  so  comfortably 
and  hospitably  treated,  in  the  wagon  of  my  land- 
lord, which  on  the  present  occasion  by  good  stowage 
was  made  to  carry  ten  persons,  of  which  his  own 
family  constituted  the  larger  proportion.  As  the 
distance  was  only  two  miles,  the  road  was  soon  passed 
over  and  I  found  myself  on  the  battle-ground.  The 
building  in  which  I  was  to  wield  the  spiritual  sword 
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was  built  of  logs ;  the  interior  arrangements  corre- 
sponded with  the  external  appearance.  At  one  end 
a  low  table  was  placed  near  the  wall,  but  far  enough 
to  admit  of  a  seat,  which  was  a  fixture.  This  was 
evidently  the  chair  of  the  Professor,  and  my  pro- 
motion to  it  on  this  occasion  would  have  excited 
emotions  of  pride  in  my  bosom,  if  I  had  not  felt 
with  how  little  credit  I  was  about  to  fill  it.  The 
sense  of  my  weakness  in  this  respect  kept  down 
all  such  swellings  of  the  spirit.  Benches  without 
backs,  and  boards  elected  round  the  building  and 
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called  desks,  made  up  the  sum  of  the  furniture  of 
this  embryo  college.     On  the  present  occasion  some 
boards   had  been   brought  in  and  laid   on  blocks, 
furnishing  temporary  seats,  and  by  the  time  I  had 
taken  my  place  the  room  was  densely  filled. 

'  The  fact  of  my  being  in  the  neighborhood  had 
been  known  the  day  previous.  The  wedding  party 
had  circulated  the  report  that  "  the  Elder  from  the 
city  was  to  preach  in  the  district  school-house,"  and 
teacher  and  children  "  took  up  the  wondrous  tale." 
There  was  evidently  a  feeling  enlisted  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  I  am  sure  none  felt  more  than  myself. 
I  had  brought  my  sermon  in  my  pocket,  and  I  at 
once  made  up  my  mind  that  it  had  better  remain 
there.  What  were  my  accommodations  for  reading  ? 
I  measure  nearly  six  feet :  the  table  which  was  to 
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serve  me  for  desk  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high  ;  and  my  sight  is  none  of  the  best.  Two  lamps, 
emitting  a  red  glare,  and  betraying  more  smoke  than 
light,  sent  up  their  black  incense,  which,  curling  on 
the  low  ceiling,  came  clown  again,  like  the  gifts 
of  the  charitable,  with  interest.  This  was  all  the 
light  I  could  call  my  own.  Some  four  or  five 
candles,  with  very  taper  bodies  and  heavy  wicks, 
and  like  some  unfortunate  inebriates  mostly  conspic- 
uous for  their  red  noses,  illuminated  the  background. 
I  observed  that  they  were  "  all  in  a  row,"  which  I 
could  not  at  first  account  for,  but  which  afterwards 
explained  itself;  — this  was  the  choir.  The  exercises 
now  commenced.  I  read  from  a  Testament  I  brought 
with  me,  a  chapter  so  familiar  that  little  light  was 
required.  I  then  inquired  if  we  were  to  have  any 
singing.  Some  one  here  rose  and  said,  "  He  reckon- 
ed they  could  sing,  as  the  leader  was  there,  but  they 
had  n't  no  books ;  but  if  the  Elder  had  one  and 
could  '  line  it,'  they  could  get  along."  As  I  had 
anticipated  this  difficulty,  having  been  taught  by 
experience,  I  took  a  hymn-book  from  my  pocket, 
and  selected  the  following  as  most  appropriate  — 

"  Arise  and  shine  on  our  dark  souls, 

And  pour  refulgent  day  ! 
Here  murky  mists  obscure  the  path, 
And  leave  our  feet  to  stray. 

12 
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"The  lurid  liglit  which  this  world  gives 

Is  but  a  treacherous  aid, 
It  only  shows  the  darkness  more, 
And  shadow  adds  to  shade. 

"  Arise,  great  Sun  of  Righteousness  ! 

Drive  every  doubt  away  ; 
Then  shall  we  follow  in  thy  course 

Unto  the  perfect  day." 

i 

c  If  it  is  asked  bow  the  choir  delivered  themselves 
in  this  performance,  I  can  say  with  much  truth, 
what  is  sometimes  considered  quite  satisfactory,  "  as 
well  as  could  be  expected.'  A  prayer  succeeded, 
and  then  came  the  sermon.  I  had  cogitated  for 
some  time  what  to  select  for  a  subject.  I  once  knew 
a  clergyman  who  was  placed  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  except  that  the  mist  before  his  optics 
arose  from  the  foul  pipe  of  a  stove  instead  of  greasy 
wicks.  He  was  an  extemporaneous  speaker  and  a 
ready  wit,  and  thinking  he  could  speak  on  a  subject 
best  in  which  \\Qfelt  most,  he  shut  up  his  eyes  tight 
as  he  could  and  used  the  words  of  ancient  Job,  "  I 
am  become  as  a  brute  in  the  smoke."  As  I  did  not 
possess  the  same  faculties,  I  could  not  venture  on 
such  an  experiment;  so  I  took  a  passage  suggested 
by  the  hymn,  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  I  thought  if  I  could  get  through  with  my 
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troubles  as  well  as  the  singers,  we  should  both  be 
"  doing  well." 

'  It  does  not  become  me  to  speak  of  my  own  per- 
formance, but  I  may  without  vanity  venture  a 
remark  frequently  used,  "  the  less  you  say  on  that 
subject  the  better.'  At  the  close  of  the  services,  I 
was  introduced  to  the  person  at  whose  house  I  was 
to  spend  the  night,  who,  telling  me  that  he  would 
fetch  his  wagon  to  the  door,  left  me.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  interval  to  make  my  escape  from  the 
steams  of  the  room,  and  inhale  the  fresh  air.  The 
night  was  dark,  and  standing  outside  among  the 
crowd,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  hear  the  criticisms 
that  were  freely  made.  One  did  not  see  such  a 
dreadful  difference  between  the  town  Elder  and  one 
of  their  own  folks.  He  had  looked  out  to  hear  some 
pretty  "tall'  talk,  but  he  had  understood  every 
word;  it  was  as  plain  as  "baker"  in  the  spelling 
book.  This  critic  reminded  me  of  the  good  old 
lady  who  did  not  like  the  new  preacher  because  he 
gave  them  no  Latin  in  his  sermon,  and  being  asked 
if  she  understood  Latin,  confessed  her  ignorance,  but 
thought,  as  he  was  paid,  they  ought  to  have  the  best 
that  was  going.  Another  reckoned  that  the  speaker 
was  not  much  of  "  a  hoss,"  or  he  would  have  spoken 
loud  and  given  them  more  of  the  "  daddle,"  refer- 
ring to  my  want  of  action.  One  individual  made  a 
remark  in  which  I  readily  concurred:  "  Sucli  talk 
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was  better  suited  to  the  folks  on  the  lake  shore 
than  out  in  the  prairie."  This  was  so  obviously  true 
that  I  resolved  in  future  to  act  on  it. 

'  My  new  host  having  arrived,  I  mounted  the 
wagon,  which  was  quickly  filled,  and  after  riding  a 
mile  reached  his  house.  It  was  a  log  house  about 
the  size  of  the  one  in  which  I  had  dined  on  the 
prairie,  but  it  was  as  remarkable  for  neatness  and 
cleanliness  as  the  other  was  for  opposite  qualities. 
It  had  but  one  room,  and  I  began  to  contrive  how 
such  a  company  as  had  assembled  there  could  be 
accommodated.  The  matter  stood  thus  : — there  was 
the  man  of  the  house  and  his  wife,  his  wife's  father 
and  sister,  two  bright  little  girls,  and  a  couple  of 
married  folks  who  had  come  to  meeting  and  were 
invited  to  stop  over  night,  besides  myself.  All  that 
was  visible  for  sleeping  purposes,  were  two  double 
beds.  At  the  hour  of  repose,  I  was  requested  to 
occupy  one  bed  around  which  a  curtain  had  been 
drawn.  Having  disencumbered  myself  of  my  rai- 
ment, I  slipped  into  bed.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
father-in-law  lay  at  my  side.  The  invited  couple 
occupied  the  other  bed  ;  a  trundle-bed,  which  I  had 
not  perceived,  accommodated  the  proprietor  and  his 
wife ;  when,  behold,  through  a  trap-door  in  the 
ceiling  which  was  reached  by  a  ladder  from  below, 
vanished  the  sister-in-law  and  the  two  children. 
Thus  were  all  disposed  of  for  the  night ;  one  after 
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another  told  through  their  noses  that  they  were 
journeying  to  the  land  of  dreams,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  in  a  very  short  time  my  own  organ  joined 
that  concert  where  the  performers  never  criticise 
each  other's  execution  of  the  parts.  I  awoke  early, 
and  not  having  been  accustomed  to  dress  before  so 
much  good  company,  I  thought  I  would  rise  before 
the  others  were  stirring.  In  getting  out  of  bed,  not 
having  calculated  the  height  of  the  bedstead,  I 
came  clown  with  a  bounce,  and  immediately  five 
heads  popped  out  to  see  what  was  to  pay.  I  sup- 
pose they  thought  the  "  boss  "  was  fractious  ;  at  all 
events,  as  the  lawyers  say,  I  did  not  get  much  by 
the  motion. 

'  By  seven  o'clock  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
convey  me  home  arrived.  Our  ride  was  pleasant ; 
he  was  well-bred  and  sociable.  We  took  a  different 
track  in  crossing  the  prairie,  and  though  we  came  in 
sight  of,  we  did  not  come  in  conjunction  with  "  the 
heavenly  twins."  I  pointed  to  my  companion  the 
house,  and  told  him  that  I  had  dined  there  on  my 
way  out,  at  the  same  time  looking  him  full  in  the 
face.  He  took  my  meaning  and  smiled.  "  They 
are,"  said  he,  "a  Hoosier  family,  clever  folks  but 
not  over  nice.  The  young  girls  in  this  part  of  the 
country  go  by  the  name  of  "  chucks.  ' 
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SEPPI. 

A  FAIRY  LEGEND. 
BY   MRS.   N.   T.   MUNROE. 

MID  Alpine  valleys  slept  a  lake 

With  waters  blue  and  clear, 
And  sweet  the  song  the  waters  sung, 

To  charm  the  wanderer's  ear. 
The  \vild  grass  waved  beside  the  stream, 

And  water  lilies  sweet 
Made  of  this  fairy,  quiet  spot, 

A  pleasant,  still  retreat. 

Here  Seppi  came,  the  shepherd  boy, 

To  rest  beside  the  stream, 
And  as  amid  the  waving  grass 

He  lay  as  in  a  dream, 
A  soft,  low  music  filled  his  ear, 

And  o'er  the  waters  thrown 
A  silver  mist,  —  from  out  the  cloud 

A  radiant  figure  shone. 

A  golden  crown  upon  her  head, 

And  diamonds  in  her  hair, 
And  eyes  as  blue  as  summer  night 

Beneath  a  brow  as  fair, 
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Like  water-lilies  were  her  hands, 

Her  nails  like  rose-leaves  red ; 
The  smallest  flower  that  blossomed  there 

Bowed  not  beneath  her  tread. 

Enraptured  gazed  the  shepherd  boy  — 

'  0  fairy  of  the  Lake, 
O  maiden  of  the  silver  mist ! 

For  thy  dear  beauty's  sake, 
I'll  leave  my  own  green  hills  and  vales, 

And  gladly  go  with  thee 
Beneath  the  wave,  or  whereso'er 

Thy  own  bright  home  may  be.' 

She  took  his  hand  within  her  own, 

She  smoothed  his  golden  hair, 
And  led  him  o'er  the  silver  wave, 

'And  down  the  crystal  stair  ; 
She  led  him  on,  far,  far  below 

The  glorious  light  of  day, 
A  hundred  lamps  their  radiance  shed 

About  the  maiden's  way. 

A  gorgeous  palace  was  her  home 

And  in  a  garden  fair, 
Where  richest  fruits  of  burnished  gold, 

And  flowers  of  jewels  rare  ; 
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The  sapphire  and  the  emerald, 

The  ruby's  deepest  blaze, 
A  dazzling  glory  flashed  and  streamed 

Upon  his  wondering  gaze. 

«  O  gaze  thee,  gaze  thee,  shepherd  boy,' 

The  fairy  softly  said, 
«  For  ere  the  sun  behind  the  hills 

Doth  seek  his  rosy  bed, 
I'll  lead  thee  back,  and  leave  thee  safe 

Within  thy  own  green  vale, 
That  maiden's  loving  heart  may  ne'er 

Thy  luckless  fate  bewail. 
For  only  once  in  hundred  years 

And  for  a  single  day, 
My  fairy  form  can  stand  unharmed 

Beneath  the  sun's  bright  ray.' 

4  O  fairy  of  the  silver  lake, 

No  maid  will  weep  for  me  ; 
What  care  I  for  the  far  off  hills  ? 

I  pray  to  dwell  with  thee.' 
The  fairy  sighed  —  yet  kissed  his  brow, 

And  dallied  with  his  hair, 
While  Seppi  gazed  with  eager  eyes, 

"Upon  the  maiden  fair. 
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And  so  lie  dwelt  in  fairy  land, 

O  Seppi,  shepherd  lad  ! 
But  why  as  days  and  weeks  pass  by, 

"Why  looks  he  dim  and  sad  ? 
He  longeth  for  the  breezy  hills, 

The  valleys  fresh  and  green, 
His  own  loved  goats,  his  tender  care, 

His  own  wild  mountain  stream. 

He  cannot  live  in  fairy  land, 

He  cannot  draw  his  breath 
Within  the  perfume  laden  air, 

Its  flowers  and  fruits  are  death. 
And  though  the  fairy  still  was  kind, 

And  beautiful  and  fair, 
He  longed  to  flee  from  fairy  land. 

And  sought  the  crystal  stair. 

He  travelled  on,  still  on  towards 

The  glorious  light  of  day, 
But  one  step  more,  and  he  would  stand 

Beneath  the  sun's  bright  ray. 
But  as  he  paused,  a  small  white  hand 

Unlocked  the  golden  door  — 
He  stood  beneath  the  clear,  blue  sky, 

He  saw  the  Alps  once  more. 
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A  broad,  rich,  ray,  like  melted  gold, 

A  beam  of  heaven's  own  light, 
A  soft,  IOAV  sigh,  and  Seppi  turned  — 

Where  was  the  fairy  bright  ? 
A  tall  reed  shivered  by  his  side  ;  — 

The  waves  his  form  upbore, 
And  once  again  he  lay  at  rest 

Upon  the  flower-girt  shore. 

He  gazed  —  the  waves  were  smooth  and  still, 

No  silver  mist  was  there, 
Only  the  reed  stretched  forth  its  arms 

And  shivered  in  the  air. 
He  heard  a  sigh,  like  human  sigh,  — 

Poor  Seppi  quickly  rose, 
And  trod  again  the  silver  waves,  — 

The  waves  above  him  close  ! 
And  calm  and  still  flowed  on  the  lake, 

In  ripples  to  the  shore, 
And  sighed  and  shivered  still  the  reed, 

But  Seppi  rose  no  more. 
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HEART  MUSIC. 

BY  MRS.  H.   J.  LEWIS. 

THERE  is  scarcely  a  human  being  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds  j 
and  for  the  almost  universal  love  of  melody,  there  is 
prepared  a  general  feast  to  which  all  are  invited. 
We  read  that  in  the  morning  of  creation  the  stars 
sang ;  perchance  their  anthem  is  unfinished,  though 
we  fail  to  catch  its  strains  even  in  the  perfect  hush 
of  midnight ;  for 

'  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 


Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.' 

The  sea  in  its  sublimity  murmurs  unceasingly 
as  its  waters  roll  from  continent  to  continent,  bear- 
ing on  their  bosom  the  commerce  and  navies  of  the 
world.  What  a  soul-subduing,  thrilling  voice  it 
has  !  Sit  by  it  at  eventide  and  hear  its  farewell  to 
the  sun  as  it  sinks  away,  withdrawing  its  beams 
from  the  golden-hued  waters  and  leaving  them  gray 
and  shadowy  !  What  a  mysterious  music,  all  its 
own,  comes  swelling  up  from  the  beach  as  the  waves 
break  in,  foam,  and  sweep  back  again  to  their  ap- 
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pointed  bed  !  We  hear  in  it  a  victor's  note  of  tri- 
umph for  a  battle  won,  the  death  shriek  of  the  drown- 
ing mariner,  and  the  wail  of  the  bereaved ;  and 
more  than  this,  the  voices  of  the  sea-nymphs  amid 
their  coral  caves,  tending  the  beautiful  flowers  which 
grow  there,  down,  down,  where  no  light  of  the  sun 
enters,  and  where  the  storm-wind  has  no  power  to 
disturb  the  calm  current  of  the  waters.  See  how 
the  stars  come  out  and  look  into  the  '  great  mirror,' 
as  if  lured  from  their  blue  depths  by  the  songs  which 
seem  so  hushed  and  holy  at  eventide.  They  have 
all  a  language,  though  by  us  their  voices  may  not  be 
heard. 

How  different  from  the  deep,  hoarse,  majestic 
music  of  the  ocean  is  the  playful  song  of  the  rivulet, 
which  dances  down  the  hill-side,  sparkling  with  light 
and  beauty,  and  ringing  out  its  silvery  notes  upon 
the  flower-scented  air  !  What  a  sweet  voice  it  has, 
breaking  the  stillness  of  the  woodland,  or  hastening 
through  the  green  sunny  meadow  !  It  blends  har- 
moniously with  the  laughter  of  the  children,  who  stand 
with  snowy  feet  to  feel  its  cool  refreshing  flow ;  and 
it  sends  up  a  '  glad  rejoicing  sound '  beneath  the 
cotter's  window.  Oh  !  a  beautiful  thing  to  the  ear 
and  the  eye  is  the  softly-flowing  rivulet  of  the  hill 
and  the  vallev,  the  woodland  and  the  meadow. 

+>   J 

The  rain-drops  have  a  melody  of  their  own — the 
slow  sombre  sound  of  the  waters  through  a  chilly 
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and  long-continued  storm,  and  their  musical  clash- 
ing during  a  short,  refreshing,  summer  shower, 
when  the  blossoms  bow  their  heads  and  weep  till 
the  sun  comforts  them. 

Who  does  not  bend  in  reverence,  spiritually  at 
least,  at  the  voice  of  the  thunder  ?  What  sound 
more  majestic  ever  broke  upon  the  ear  of  man? 
We  acknowledge,  with  all  the  strength  of  the  spirit, 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  most 
thoughtless  are  solemnized  in  its  presence.  How  it 
rolls  among  the  hills,  awakening  the  sleeping  echoes 
there,  and  calling  from  mountain  to  mountain  with 
its  wondrous  bass.  Surely  that  heart  must  be 
harder  than  adamant  that  feels  not  its  own  littleness, 
when  infinity  seems  the  burden  of  the  rolling  thun- 
der. '  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  as  it  dies 
away  in  its  wrath  !  '  Oh,  no,  not  in  wrath,  but  in 
majesty  and  might,  amid  lightning  and  wind  and 
rain. 

The  wind  hath  its  multitudinous  whisperings,  all 
musical.  In  the  morning  it  seems  very  joyous, 
shaking  the  dew-drops  from  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
and  touching  with  a  soft  benediction  the  refreshed 
brow  of  labor.  At  noon-day,  how  lazily  it  sings 
among  the  leaves  in  the  old  wood,  and  shakes  the 
tender  branches  of  the  trees !  It  hath  a  soothing 
voice  at  that  hour,  and  the  student  drops  his  books 
and  gives  the  reins  to  fancy  and  dreams,  blending 
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the  beautiful  around  him  with  all  that  imagination 
can  lend  of  enchantment.  He  hears  by  that  unseen, 
tuneful  messenger,  tidings  of  the  land  where  knowl- 
edge flows  like  a  river,  and  love  wears  an  unfading 
garland,  and  friendship  never  falters,  and  the  heart 
and  the  mind  make  rapid  progress  toward  perfec- 
tion. 

In  the  passage  of  the  storm,  how  it  fills  the  fir- 
rnanent,  rushing  and  roaring  like  a  torrent,  and 
resistless  as  the  mad  heavings  of  the  ocean  waters  ! 
How  it  rises,  swells  and  dies  away  upon  the  listening 
ear — its  last  sound  like  the  sob  or  moan  of  a  depart- 
ing spirit.  It  riots  among  the  ancient  trees,  bowing 
and  rending  them,  till  their  united  sound  resembles 
the  roar  of  the  sea  in  a  tempest.  How  unlike  is 
this  wild  jubilee  to  the  cadence  of  the  twilight  breeze 
in  June,  when  earth  displays  her  fairest  vestments, 
and  all  appears  so  lovely  and  holy  !  Then  the  soft 
airs  seem  to  us  a  blending  of  angel  voices,  singing 
*  peace  on  earth,'  and  from  the  fever  of  life,  with  its 
hurry  and  disappointment,  the  soul  retires  within 
itself  and  finds  there  the  '  Lord  walking  in  the  cool 
of  the  day.' 

Blending  with  this  twilight  music  of  the  winds  is 
the  hum  of  insect  life,  low,  sweet  and  soothing  ;  and 
maintaining  through  all  the  night  its  soft  under- 
tone of  melody,  with  no  listener  but  the  blue  con- 
cave with  its  fretwork  of  stars. 
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The  birds  !  the  birds  !  what  could  we  do  without 
them  in  this  wide  concert  room  ?  Earth  were  far  less 
lovely  did  we  miss  those  '  winged  jewels'  from  the  for- 
ests and  the  fields,  from  the  bush  and  the  tree.  How 
comparatively  still  would  morning  be  without  their 
matins — how  lonely  were  the  sunset  hours  without 
their  vespers !  '  Beautiful  exceedingly '  are  their  light 
forms  and  swift  motions  to  the  eye,  nor  less  welcome 
to  the  ear  are  the  gushings  from  their  full  founts 
of  melody.  Now  with  songs  sweet  and  low.  now 
loud  and  clear,  now  beneath  the  window,  and  anon 
upon  the  topmost  bough  of  a  neighboring  tree,  — 
silently  hiding  from  the  rushing  shower  and  emerg- 
ing again  to  greet  the  sun  with  a  perfect  outpouring 
of  magic  harmony,  these  little  creatures  seem  given 
to  man  as  types  of  the  spirit  life,  soaring,  singing, 
and  rejoicing  evermore. 

How  thrillingly  do  majesty  and  beauty  blend  in 
the  notes  of  the  orojan  as  they  roll  alons;  the  arched 

o  ^  o 

roof  of  the  temple  of  God  !  and  how  is  the  soul  cap- 
tivated, entranced,  as  the  voices  of  singing  men  and 
women  mingle  with  its  music,  making  melody  which 
seems  to  us  almost  divine  !  Such  we  conceive  to  be 
the  music  of  heaven — soft  spirit  voices,  led  by  harp 
and  lyre,  touched  by  seraphic  fingers. 

There  is  no  dearer  melody  than  that  of  the  voices 
we  love,  whether  heard  in  the  glad  tones  of  mirth,  the 
fervent  utterance  of  prayer,  the  light-hearted  greet- 
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ing  or  the  half  mournful  farewell.  Songs  from  the 
lips  that  have  blessed  us  through  all  life's  pilgrim- 
age, thrill  with  tenfold  energy  the  depths  of  feeling  ; 
and  words  spoken  with  the  earnest  cadence  of  love 
undying,  are  henceforth  sealed  in  the  heart  as  holy 
things. 

There  is  harmony  everywhere,  if  we  will  but  rise 
above  the  discords  of  life  and  breathe  in  the  uncloud- 
ed atmosphere  of  faith  and  love.  They  from  whose 
eye  and  ear  death  is  sweeping  the  dust  of  mortality, 
often  whisper  of  heavenly  gardens  and  music  in 
them,  such  as  never  before  gladdened  their  longing 
senses.  They  have  already  ascended  where  earth's 
j arcings  have  no  power  to  mount.  Let  man  live  so 
near  the  confines  of  the  spirit  land  that  he  shall 
hear  only  the  blending  of  what  is  sweet-toned  on 
earth,  with  such  of  the  melody  of  heaven  as  may  be 
permitted  to  his  half  unveiled  senses ;  then  without 
an  effort  will  he  learn  the  songs  of  the  redeemed 
whose  worship  and  whose  prayer  arc  all  music. 
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LADY  TERESA. 

A     DRAMATIC     FRAGMENT. 

BY      MBS.      C.      M.      SAWYER. 

JAILER.    No,  Lady  !  No  ! 

I  've  said 't,  and  't  is  enough. !     The  bolt  that  bars 
Your  husband  from  your  sight,  is  fixed  as  fate  — 
It  moves  not  at  your  bidding.     Go  your  ways  ! 
Nor  tempt  my  rude,  ungentle  tongue,  to  speak 
Aught  that  would  vex  your  ear.     You  cannot  see 
Your  husband  ! 

LADY  TERESA.    Nay,  good  Jailer  !  nay  !  not  thus  • 
Not  thus  canst  thou  a  wife  and  daughter  bid, 
With  such  cold  speech,  depart,  when  he  they  love 
More  than  aught  else,  slow  wastes  his  life  away 
In  passionate  longings  to  behold  once  more 
Their  gentle  faces  —  round  his  neck  to  feel 
Once  more  their  fond  caressing  arms  entwined  ! 
Thou  canst  not  do  't !    Ne'er  tell  me  but  thy  heart 
Is  soft,  despite  thy  stern  employment.     Good, 
Kind  Jailer,  let  us  in  ! 

JAILER.   Lady,  you  know 
Me  not !     You  plead  in  vain  !     I  pity  you, 
Believe  me  —  but  you  plead  in  vain  ! 
13 
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LADY  TERESA.    O,  stern 
And  cruel !    Jailer,  say ;  hast  thou  a  wife  ? 

JAILER.   That  have  I,  Lady  —  one  as  kind  and  true 
As  ever  made  a  husband's  heart  rejoice. 

LADY  TERESA.   Hast  thou  a  daughter  ? 

JAILER.   Aye  !  a  daughter  too, 
As  fair,  and  gentle,  and  as  sweet  as  thine. 

LADY  TERESA.   And  dost  thou  love  them  ? 

JAILER.   Do  I  love  them  ?  ask 
Me  rather,  do  I  love  the  air  I  breathe, 
The  sun  that  warms  me,  and  the  generous  food 
That  stays  my  hunger  !     Better  far  than  these 
I  love  my  wife  and  daughter  ! 

LADY  TERESA.    Oh,  then  think 
If  thou  within  these  stern  walls  wert  immured, 
Shut  from  the  blessed  sunlight  and  the  air, 
Pining  in  lonely  wretchedness  to  see 
Those  darlings  of  thy  heart,  how  couldst  thou  bear 
To  hear  thy  wife's  dear  voice  without  thy  cell 
Pleading  in  vain  for  entrance  ?     But  thou  'It  yield, 
I  know  thou  wilt  !     A  tear  is  in  thine  eye, 
And  thou  wilt  yield  ! 

JAILER.    No,  no  !  'tis  not  a  tear  ! 
'T  is  but  a  shadow  by  yon  grating  cast  — 
I  shall  not  yield. 
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LADY  TERESA.    Bethink  thee  yet !     Were  I 
Thy  jailer,  and  thy  pale,  sad  wife  should  come 
And  plead,  and  take  my  hand,  and  tell  me  how 
Her  poor  heart  yearned  to  see  thee  —  should  I  turn 
Coldly  away  and  say,  '  Thou  canst  not  enter  ? '    No  ! 
No  !  by  my  soul,  I  could  not  grieve  her  thus  ! 
I'd  let  her  hi  though  all  the  world  forbade  ; 
Though  strong  bolts  barred  me,  and  the  key  were  lost ; 
I'd  smite  the  cold  hard  iron  with  these  hands 
Till  they  were  bruised  and  bleeding  —  but  the  door 
Should  open  to  her  love  ! 

/ 

JAILER.   I  cannot  bear 

It  longer  !  By  the  heavens  !  —  but  thou  hast  waked 
Strange  softness  in  my  heart,  and  moved  my  hand 
Its  duty  to  forget.     Thou  hast  prevailed  ! 
Though  I  do  risk  my  head  for  mine  offence 
I  will  unbar  the  door  !  —  Back,  churlish  bolts  !  — 
In,  gentle  Lady,  to  thy  prisoned  lord ; 
Sweet  Hope  go  with  thee  !  and  when  thou  dost  pray, 
Send  up  to  Heaven  one  innocent  prayer  for  me, 
And  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  thy  sake  ! 
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THE    CHRISTMAS  GATHERING. 

BY     MRS.  M.   A.   LIVERMOBE. 

THE  softness  and  stillness  of  a  Summer  night 
rested  like  a  blessing  upon  the  little  village  of  N — 
that,  nested  in  foliage,  redolent  of  flower  sweets,  and 
glittering  with  dew,  was  now  hushed  in  deep  slum- 
ber. The  hour  of  midnight  was  passed ;  the  de- 
clining moon  hung  on  the  edge  of  the  western 
horizon,  magnified,  golden  and  glorious,  while  a 
thousand  calm  stars  shone  serenely  from  the  blue 
above.  Not  a  light  beamed  from  the  windows  of 
the  village,  save  where  a  few  feeble  rays  struggled 
dimly  through  the  curtained  casement  of  the  sick 
room,  and  not  a  sound  broke  the  holy  quiet  which 
had  lapped  the  world  in  Elysian  slumber,  except 
the  tinkling  of  the  rivulets  and  the  gurgling  of  the 
brooks  along  their  pebbly  channels,  the  occasional 
note  of  a  bird  from  its  nest  in  the  branches,  and  the 
distant  plaint  of  the  whippoorwill. 

It  was  at  this  still  hour  that  Charles  Yinton 
entered  his  native  town  and  wended  his  way  to  the 
residence  of  his  father.  Now  in  the  moonlight,  now 
in  the  shadow,  here,  across  sweet-scented,  dewy 
fields,  there,  along  the  worn  and  dusty  highway, 
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over  fences,  bridges  and  walls,  through   orchards, 
barn-yards  and  gardens,  evidently  coveting  secrecy, 
and  seeking  to  abridge  the  distance  lying  between 
himself  and  his  destination  as  much  as  possible,  he 
kept  on  his  way  till  he  stood  in  front  of  the  pater- 
nal mansion.     As  he  proceeded  up  the  tree-lined, 
gravelled    avenue    to   the    dwelling,    Growler,    the 
house-dog,  sprang  from   his  kennel  with  a  furious 
challenge  ;  but,  as  he  approached  the  intruder,  his 
fierce  bark  of  assault  was  softened  into  a  growl  of 
recognition  and  a  loving  whine  ;  and  leaping  upon 
the  young  man,  he  nearly  overwhelmed  him   with 
demonstrations  of  good  will.     Returning  the  dog's 
carresses,  the  youth   walked   sadly   and   pensively 
around  the  house  and  its  grounds,  his  canine  friend 
bearing  him  company.     He  passed  into  the  garden, 
a  miracle  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  walked  among 
the  beds  of  flowers  that  his  sister's  own  fair  hands 
tended,  plucking  here  a  pansy,  and  there  a  forget, 
me-not,  which   were  deposited  within  the  leaves  of 
his  memorandum  book  :  he  sought  the  stable,  and 
the  stall  of  the  old  family  horse,  and  laid  his  head 
caressingly  upon  the  neck  of  the  petted  animal,  as 
was  his  wont  when  a  boy,  till  memory  of  his  child- 
hood's days   brought  a  tear  to  his  eye  that  trickled 
down  upon  the   mane  of  old  Roan  :  then  he  stole 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,   where  he  could 
command  the  windows  of  the  apartment  occupied  by 
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his  parents.  Here  he  gazed  long  and  wishfully : 
for  his  hopes  had  unconsciously  taken  counsel  of  his 
desires,  and  he  almost  expected  the  white  curtain 
would  be  lifted,  and  that  he  should  see  his  mother's 
face  gazing  down  fondly  into  his  own  once  more. 
But  he  turned  away  at  last,  murmuring  feelingly, 
and  with  tears,  '  Mother,  dear  mother  !  can  I  go  with- 
out seeing  you?'  Then,  round  to  the  side  of  the 
mansion  he  crept,  to  the  low  windows  of  his  sister's 
bedroom,  and  pulling  aside  the  sweetbrier  that  clam- 
bered over  the  blinds,  he  thrust  a  note  through  its 
closed  slats,  and  sorrowfully,  like  Adam  quitting 
Paradise,  turned  his  steps  away  from  his  home, 
out  into  the  world  again.  Down  the  gravelled, 
shady  walk,  out  into  the  highway  and  along  the 
dusty  road,  he  held  his  way,  Growler  yet  walking 
beside  him,  not  turning  even  to  glance  at  the  cottage 
home  of  her  who  had  been  his  playmate  in  boyhood, 
and  who  had  since  become  dearer  to  him  than  all 
the  world  beside.  No,  he  quickened  his  steps  as 
though  the  tender  associations  connected  with  the 

O 

neighborhood  were  transformed  into  avenging  furies, 
whose  scorpion  whips  were  scourging  him  onward ; 
and  without  even  a  farewell  look  to  the  home  of  his 
gentle  Lucy,  he  hurried  up  the  hill,  to  its  summit. 
Here  he  stayed  his  flight,  and  turning,  looked 
back.  Outstretched  before  him  lay  the  village 
where  he  was  born,  where  he  had  played  in  child- 
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hood,  where  dwelt  those  dearer  to  him  than  life. 
The  tall-spired  church,  where  he  had  sat  beside 
his  parents  and  sister,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  —  the 
school  house,  with  its  play-ground  and  its  little 
belfry  —  the  streams,  where  he  had  fished  —  the 
orchards,  where  he  had  spent  many  a  long  Summer 
day  in  plays  and  happy  indolence — the  meadows, 
where  he  had  tumbled  among  the  heaps  of  new- 
made  hay — his  own  home,  with  its  barns,  stables, 
garden,  trees  and  shrubbery — the  home  of  Lucy 
Carlton — her  home,  whose  name  he  hardly  dared 
breathe  now  in  his  disgrace,  even  to  himself — all 
these  were  before  him,  and  he  gazed  long  and 
earnestly.  It  might  have  been  five  minutes  that  he 
stood  there,  and  it  might  have  been  an  hour — 
Charles  Vinton  could  not  have  told,  for  he  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  time.  Memory,  conscience  and 
affection  were  busy  within,  and  he  was  listening  to 
their  still  voices.  There  was  something  in  the 
place,  the  hour,  and  the  associations  of  the  moment 
that  went  to  his  soul ;  aspirations  after  better  things 
than  had  been  the  pursuit  of  his  youth  thus  far, 
filled  his  heart ;  and  as  he  stood  there  in  the  gray 
of  the  coming  dawn,  underneath  the  open  canopy  of 
Heaven,  with  no  eye  upon  him  but  God's,  and  no 
witnesses  but  the  starry  sentinels  above,  his  soul 
uttered  a  wordless  renunciation  of  the  folly,  mad- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  past  life,  that  had  exiled 
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him  from  home  and  happiness,  and  brought  sorrow 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  him,  and  he  vowed 
henceforth  to  be  a  MAN  —  a  man  in  its  noblest, 
truest,  highest  sense  That  renunciation — that  vow, 
were  registered  in  Heaven. 

Stooping  to  the  faithful  dog,  that  weary  of  waiting 
for  his  young  master  to  proceed,  had  crouched 
beside  him,  he  wound  his  arms  about  his  neck, 
pressed  his  shaggy  head  to  his  cheek,  and  weeping, 
addressed  him  in  tones  of  endearment,  such  as  a 
mother  loves  to  use  to  her  babe.  '  And  now  go, 
Growler  !  good  dog,  go !  good  bye  !  you  can't  go 
with  me,  so  go  back  !  go  back  !  '  and  he  urged  the 
unwilling  brute,  till  he  turned  slowly  towards  his 
home.  Then — one  more  look  of  farewell — one  more 
speechless,  earnest  adjuration  to  his  spirit  to  keep 
the  vow  it  had  made — one  passionate  invocation  of 
a  blessing  upon  his  angelic  mother,  and  upon  her 
whose  name  he  shrank  from  uttering — and  Charles 
Vinton  commenced  the  descent  of  the  hill  on  the 
other  side,  and  soon  lost  si«:ht  of  the  town  of  his 
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nativity  -  -  perhaps  forever.  On  he  walked  rapidly, 
for  miles,  till  he  gained  a  railroad  station  ;  and  here 
he  halted  till  the  coming  of  the  puffing,  whizzing, 
smoking  locomotive,  with  its  train  of  cars,  on  its 
early  way  to  New  York,  the  commercial  emporium 
of  our  country,  when  he  took  passage  for  the  great 
metropolis. 


\ 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  heart  was 
heavier  the  next  morning — Charles  Vinton's,  or  his 
sister  Emily's.  The  note  thrust  through  the  blind 
was  immediately  perceived  by  her,  on  withdrawing 
the  curtain,  and  to  her  astonishment  and  distress 
she  read  the  following  half  sad,  half  comic  letter : 

'  DEAR  SISTER  EMILY  : — I  have  "  taken  Time  by 
the  forelock,"  and  though  only  in  my  Sophomore 
year,  have  graduated  from  college  on  my  own  hook. 
To  be  sure,  I  cannot  boast  of  "  the  honors  "  that  I 
have  borne  away,  as  I  have  only  the  honor  of  expul- 
sion ;  nor  have  the  Faculty  awarded  me  a  "  sheep- 
skin" nor  the  title  of  A.  B. ;  but  n  'importe  :  I  can 
get  along  without  them. 

'  A  party  of  us  rendered  the  Trustees  some  unso- 
licited service  in  their  building  operations.  They 
were  about  to  tear  down  some  out-buildings,  and 
erect  better  :  and  to  facilitate  matters  we  put  a  few 
pounds  of  powder  under  the  half-tumbled-down 
houses,  and  sent  them  to  Jericho,  sky-rocket  fashion. 
Some  little  damage  was  done,  and  as  a  warning  to 
all  lovers  of  fun  and  gun-powder  explosions,  five  of 
us  received  our  walking  tickets  — •  myself  among  the 
number.  Eh  bien  !  puisque  fai  fait  la  faute, 
c*est  a  moi  d'en  porter  la  peine.  Except  for  the 
sake  of  my  friends,  I  do  not  regret  my  expulsion, 
for  from  the  days  when  I  blubbered  over  hie,  hcec, 
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hoc,  of  my  Latin  Grammar,  and  the  verb  tupto  of  my 
Greek,  and  halted  at  the  pons  asinorum  of  Euclid, 
till  fairly  whipped  over  it  by  my  teacher,  have  I  re- 
belled at  the  idea  of  going  to  college.  This  you 
very  well  know.  As  to  a  profession,  the  deuce  take 
the  whole  of  them  for  all  me.  I  have  neither  "  clean 
hands,  nor  pure  heart  "  enough  for  the  ministry;  I 
detest  all  those  "  gentlemen  of  the  green  bag,"  those 
dry  fellows,  Coke,  Blackstone,  Hale,  Lyttleton  and 
the  whole  posse  of  them  ;  and  as  to  passing  my  days 
in  pestilential  sick-rooms,  and  druggist  shops,  in 
counting  pulses,  compounding  medicines,  administer- 
ing potions,  preparing  pills,  and  spreading  plasters — 
ugh  !  I  'd  never  be  a  physician  ! 

'  I  know  my  father  too  well  to  believe  he  would 
deviate  from  the  course  he  threatened  to  pursue : 
and  being  certain  that  he  would  "  turn  me  out  of 
doors  "  if  I  should  venture  under  his  roof,  I  have 
resolved  to  get  the  start  of  him,  and  to  exile  myself. 
I  shall  see  his  face  no  more. 

'  Dear  sister,  our  father  is  a  good  man,  but 
towards  me  he  has  been  both  unjust  and  severe. 
He  would  make  me  what  God  and  Nature  never 
intended  me  for — a  lawyer,  a  book- worm,  a  walking 
encyclopedia.  I  would  be  a  busy  worker  in  the 
world — a  mechanic,  or  a  trader.  Father  would  lay 
me  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  his  wishes,  and  stretch 
me  out,  or  cut  me  off,  according  as  my  proportions 
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are  longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  his  ideal.     It  is 
against  this  that  I  protest. 

'  But,  sister,  though  I  am  now  an  outcast,  an  alien 
by  my  father's  decision,  which  will  not  be  revoked, 
I  will  yet  be  something  in  the  world.  From  this 
very  first  day  of  my  hegira,  I  will  turn  over  a  new 
leaf :  I  have  done  sowing  "  wild  oats ;  '  I  shall  now 
begin  to  be  a  man.  You  may  never  hear  of  me 
again  :  but  if  you  do,  you  shall  hear  what  will  not 
make  you  blush  for  me. 

4  Ah  me !  what  shall  I  say  to  my  mother,  my 
blessed  mother,  who  loves  me  so  tenderly,  who  will 
grieve  so  at  my  disgrace,  who  has  ever  been  to  me 
like  an  angel !  Oh,  if  my  father  had  been  like  her, 
I  might  have  been  a  better  man  !  At  this  very 
moment,  Emily,  my  heart  is  yearning  towards  her. 
I  never  loved  her  more  !  The  tears  are  wetting  my 
cheek  while  I  write,  and  I  long  to  throw  myself 
into  my  mother's  arms,  as  when  a  child !  Sister, 
crave  forgiveness  of  her  for  me  ;  and  for  your  sakes, 
blessed  mother,  dear  sister,  I  will  in  the  future 
atone  for  the  past  —  I  will  retrieve  the  character 
that  I  have  lost.  Hear  me,  0  Heaven,  for  I 
promise  it  before  thee  ! 

'  There  is  one  other,  Emily,  whom  my  disgrace 
will  affect  :  her  love  I  have  now  forfeited — she  will 
despise  me.  Give  her  the  enclosed  note. 

'  And  now,  good  bye,  mother  and  sister.  Kemem- 
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ber  me,  and  though  undeserving,  continue  to  love 
me.  I  have  my  mother's  miniature — it  will  go  with 
me  everywhere,  my  vade  mecum.  It  will  be  a 
talisman  against  all  evil,  it  will  be  my  Mentor  when 

enticed  to  wrong.     Good  bye. 

'  CHARLES/ 

The  other  note  was  to  Lucy  Carlton,  and  was 
more  brief.  It  ran  thus  : 

'  DEAR  LUCY  : — You  may  have  learned  before 
this  that  I  am  expelled  from  college,  for  a  character- 
istic act  of  fool-hardiness.  I  have  sorely  tried  your 
affection  heretofore,  and  I  know  now  that  this  dis- 
grace will  rear  a  wall  of  partition  between  us.  Be 
it  so.  I  know  too  well  my  own  unworthiness  and 
your  goodness  to  dare  ask  for  aught  else.  This 
note  is  merely  to  say  "  Good  bye"  to  you,  for  I  shall 
not  return  to  my  father's  house  at  present  —  per- 
haps never  shall. 

'And  now  good  bye,  Lucy :  you  are  free  from  the 
early  betrothal  that  has  made  me  happy  for  a  few 
short  years.  Although  my  own  foolishness  has 
rendered  it  null  and  void,  I  am  distressed  that  it 
is  cancelled.  There  is  exquisite  anguish  in  the 
thought  that  I  have  lost  you  by  my  folly — that  you 
will  despise,  renounce  and  forget  me — you,  whom 
I  have  loved  from  boyhood — you,  whom  I  love  at 
this  moment  with  all  the  untamed  energy  of  a  pas- 
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sionate  nature — you,  Lucy,  for  whom  I  could  lay 
down  life  itself !  I  deserve  only  your  contempt  and 
aversion.  I  can  reasonably  expect  nothing  more. 
Farewell!  CHARLES  VINTON.' 

With  tears  and  silent  agony  Emily  Vinton  pe- 
rused again  and  again  her  brother's  letter,  and  still 
she  sat  in  her  little  bedroom  and  wept  over  it,  igno- 
rant how  to  communicate  the  sad  intelligence  to 
her  parents.  But  as  she  still  sobbed  with  her  face 
buried  in  the  pillow,  she  caught  the  sound  of  her 
father's  voice  in  loud  and  angry  tones  in  an  adjoin- 
in  v  room  ;  and  as  the  thought  flashed  across  her 
mind  that  Charles  might  have  acquainted  him  with 
his  expulsion,  by  means  of  a  note,  she  hastened  her 
toilet,  and  joined  her  father,  to  speak  in  her  brother's 
behalf  if  necessary,  as  she  had  often  done  before. 

Mr.  Vinton  was  pacing  the  room  in  an  excited 
manner  when  Emily  entered,  while  her  mother,  pale 
and  anxious,  was  poring  over  a  letter,  a  glance 
at  which  sufficed  to  convince  her  that  the  penman- 
ship was  other  than  her  brother's.  It  was  an  official 
letter  informing  Mr.  Vinton  of  his  son's  expulsion 
from  college.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  father's 
indignation  :  it  was  frightful  to  witness  :  neither  his 

O  O  ' 

wife  nor  daughter  could  check  the  torrent  of  his 
wrath,  and  when  Emily  produced  her  epistle  from 
the  erring  one,  the  father  ran  through  the  first  par- 
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agraph,  and  then  dashing  the  note  to  the  ground, 
refused  to  read  or  hear  more,  and  commanded  Emily 
to  cease  her  excuses  and  pleas  for  him. 

'  Hear  him  ! '  cried  the  infuriated  man  :  '  hear 
him  !  he  makes  light  of  his  disgrace,  he  turns  his 
expulsion  into  ridicule !  By  heavens !  but  that 
fellow  is  enough  to  stir  older  blood  than  mine  ! 
Let  me  hear  no  more  of  him  !  I  disown  him  !  I 
disinherit  him  !  He  is  to  me  as  if  he  were  dead  ! 
From  this  day  I  have  no  child  but  Emily  !  Do  not 
mention  his  name  in  my  presence  again,  and  let  the 
worthless  vagabond  be  caught  again  on  my  premises 
once  more — that  's  all !  '  Sorry  words  these  for  a 
father  to  utter  concerning  a  child. 

Not  thus  was  Mrs.  Vinton  affected :  she  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  For  a  time  her  agony  was 
so  intense,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  kill  her.  She 
had  always  feared  lest  her  wild,  impulsive,  passion- 
ate boy,  whose  tastes  and  wishes  were  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  his  father's,  would  fall  under  that  father's 
ban ;  and  tremblingly  had  she  watched  the  gather- 
in^  of  that  storm  which  had  now  burst  upon  them  in 
such  fury,  unable  to  avert  it.  But  now,  how  her 
heart  went  out  after  her  erring  boy  !  It  was  agony 
to  her  to  think  that  he  was  cast  out  friendless, 
penniless  and  alone,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
cold  world  :  and  her  heart  died  within  her  as 
she  thought  of  the  want  and  privation  to  which  he 
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must  necessarily  be  subjected,  if  standing  alone 
in  the  world.  Oh,  how  she  longed  to  fold  him 
to  her  heart  !  How1  her  arms  reached  out  involun- 
tarily, as  if  to  encircle  him  !  With  what  touching, 
endearing  epithets  she  coupled  his  name  !  Could 
she  be  reconciled  to  the  thought  that  she  might 
never  again  see  her  beautiful  Charles,  who  was  so 
generous  in  his  impulses,  so  joyous  in  spirit,  so  full 
of  frolic  and  fun  ?  who  possessed  such  boundless 
energy  of  character,  and  such  a  large,  warm  heart? 

O»/  o 

Was  there  no  clue  to  his  location  ?  Could  not  her 
voice  of  persuasion  and  affection  reach  him?  It 
must  be  that  he  would  return,  and  his  father  must 
be  softened  to  forgiveness  !  Never,  never  could 
she  abandon  him  —  never  could  her  heart  close 
against  him.  And  the  anguish  of  the  poor,  restless, 
almost  heart-broken  mother  was  pitiable. 

There  was  yet  another  to  whom  this  defection 
of  Charles  Vinton's  came  with  a  blighting  power. 
This  one  was  Lucy  Carlton.  Too  sad  herself  to  com- 
municate in  language  the  great  grief  that  weighed 
heavily  on  both,  Emily  Yinton  placed  both  letters 
in  her  hand,  and  bade  her  read.  Rapidly  her  eye 
ran  over  both  notes,  while  the  color  of  her  cheek 
faded  and  faded,  till  she  was  whiter  than  marble. 
Yet  on  she  read,  to  the  very  last  word,  and  though 
a  tear  trembled  on  her  eyelid,  she  did  not  weep,  and 
though  her  cheek  was  blanched  to  a  startling  white- 
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ness,  she  did  not  faint.  *  Oh  Charles,  how  little 
you  have  understood  me  ! '  was  the  only  utterance 
she  gave  to  her  feelings  in  the  presence  of  Emily ; 
but  from  that  day  Lucy  Carlton  was  changed. 
There  was  no  ado,  no  violent  outburst  of  feeling, 
no  passionate  words,  no  hysterical  weeping — but  the 
paleness  that  came  to  her  cheek  at  the  announce- 
ment of  Charles's  departure,  became  habitual  to  her, 
till  all  ceased  to  ascribe  it  to  ill  health.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  moved  about  in  the  discharge  of  her 
duties  as  calmly  as  ever,  sought  less  the  solitude  of 
her  room,  and  retired  less  to  lonely  haunts  in  the 
forest — but  her  girlish  joyousness  was  fled  forever. 
The  whole  ebb  and  flow  of  her  feelings  was  re- 
vulsed,  and  in  her  world  of  emotion  and  affection 
a  mighty  chasm  had  been  rent,  that  ever  after  was 
unfilled.  That  day  became  an  epoch  in  her  life — 
for  on  that  day  she  waked  suddenly  from  a  dream  of 
bliss  to  dream  no  more  ;  that  day  brought  an  abrupt 
transition  from  happy  maidenhood,  with  its  dreamy 
fancies,  its  budding  hopes,  and  rosy  atmosphere,  to 
suffering,  enduring,  patient  womanhood.  A  new 
tie  seemed  to  spring  up  between  her  and  the 
mother  and  sister  of  him  whom  she  loved — a  tie 
born  of  a  common  sorrow ;  and  Lucy  Carlton  be- 
came almost  one  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Vinton,  though   naturally  a  fond  father,  was 
yet  stern  and  inflexible,  impetuous  and  excitable. 
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For  months,  and  perhaps  years,  his  anger  burned 
fiercely  against  his  son,  who  fully  inherited  his 
father's  fiery  nature ;  and  even  when  milder  feelings 
came  to  his  heart,  and  he  half  repented  his  severity 
towards  his  child,  his  lips  were  hermetically  sealed 
concerning  him,  and  none  knew  of  the  father's 
relenting. 

He  had  erred  greatly  in  the  education  of  his 
child.  From  his  infancy  he  had  destined  him  for  a 
profession  :  and  though,  as  the  boy's  character  de- 
veloped, he  perceived  his  disinclination  to  the  life  of 
a  student,  in  no  wise  did  it  change  its  purpose.  He 
dealt  with  him  as  if  he  were  a  mere  machine,  which 
it  was  only  necessary  to  wind  up,  in  order  for  it  to 
work  in  this  or  that  direction  ;  and  while  the  boy 
looked  longingly  to  the  work-shops  and  stores  at 
whose  benches  and  counters  he  saw  other  youths  of 
his  age,  he  was  despatched  to  school,  and  forced 
into  studies  that  were  detestable  to  him.  Ever 
first  and  foremost  in  all  boyish  sports  and  athletic 
exercises,  Charles  Vinton  was  the  last  in  his  class  ; 
and  during  his  irksome  confinement  in  the  school- 
room, his  roguish,  fun-loving  nature  was  constantly 
active,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  his  teachers  and 
the  delight  of  his  companions. 

After  incredible  pains  on  the  part  of  his  tutors, 
and   incredible  drudgery  and   heart-burning  on  his 
own,  he  was  declared  fitted  for  college.      Active, 
14 
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muscular,  full  of  life,  longing  for  emancipation  from 
the  school-room,  its  tasks  and  governors,  catching 
the  sound  of  conflict,  strife  and  endeavor  that  came 
to  him  like  sweetest  music  from  the  bustling  world, 
as  the  'war-horse  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,' 
Charles  protested  earnestly  against  his  father's  de- 
termination, and  begged  for  a  chance  in  the  mer- 
cantile or  mechanical  world,  in  either  of  which  de- 
partments he  would  have  excelled.  Mr.  Vinton  was 
inexorable  ;  one  misfht  as  well  have  tried  to  turn  back 

/  o 

the  incoming  tide  as  to  have  changed  his  darling 
purpose ;  and,  cursing  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Livy  and  Sallust,  Euclid, 
Legendre,  Newton  and  La  Place,  and  vowing  eternal 
hatred  to  themes  and  theses,  epics  and  pastorals, 
problems  and  propositions,  the  reluctant  youth  was 
despatched  to  a  distant  university. 

It  was  only  through  the  softening  influences  of 
home  that  the  frolicsome,  impulsive  nature  of  the 
young  man  was  held  in  check  ;  consequently,  when 
removed  from  the  restraining  influences  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  when  deprived  of  the  sanctifying  environ- 
ments of  home,  his  lawless,  tameless,  unbridled  pro- 
pensities were  left  free  to  run  their  widest  race.  Heart 
and  hand  he  joined  every  mad-cap  adventure  that 
was  planned,  was  the  first  to  start  in  a  frolic,  and 
the  last  to  leave  it,  soon  lost  caste  with  the  Faculty, 
and  obtained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the 
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veriest  '  scape-grace  '  in  the  institution.  Twice  was 
he  suspended  during  his  Freshman  year ;  and  his 
father,  who  saw  in  all  this  only  determined  opposition 
to  his  will  and  authority,  had  twice  received  him  with 
dire  displeasure  and  fearful  anathemas,  threatening 
him  with  disinheritance  if  the  offence  were  repeated. 
But  certain  as  was  Charles  Yinton  that  his  father's 
threat  would  be  executed,  he  yet  kept  on  his  giddy 
course,  and  before  the  close  of  his  Sophomore  year, 
was  expelled.  The  consequence  of  this  expulsion 
we  have  already  seen. 

Time  rolled  away  after  the  flight  of  the  disgraced 
student,  and  the  lapse  of  years  brought  a  sanative  to 
the  hearts  of  those  most  deeply  wounded  by  his  folly 
and  its  consequences.  The  place  of  Emily  Yinton 
in  her  father's  house  was  rendered  vacant,  for  her 
bright  face  carried  its  sunshine  to  the  home,  and  her 
fair  form  its  grace  to  the  hearthstone  of  another, 
whom  she  called  'husband.'  Thus  deprived  of 
both  her  children,  loneliness  would  have  been  Mrs. 
Yinton's  portion,  but  for  the  daughter-like  attentions 
and  affection  of  Lucy  Carlton,  who  clung  to  the 
sorrowing  woman  as  though  it  were  the  last  hold  of 
her  affections.  Many  sought  the  pale,  shrinking 
girl,  for  there  was  in  her  face  and  manner  a  name- 
less charm,  a  certain  je  ne  sais  qnoi  which  gained 
the  love  of  all :  and  it  was  deemed  passing  strange 
that  all  suitors  were  alike  unsuccessful.  A  calm, 
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but  kind  refusal  was  steadily  given  to  all  who  asked 
her  hand  or  heart — and  the  world  looked  on  and 
wondered  that  she  perferred  her  lonely  maiden  life 
to  the  joys  of  happy  wifehood.  Alas  !  the  world 
knew  not  that  her  heart  was  wandering,  wandering 
ever  over  billows  and  waves,  mountains  and  seas,  to 
the  dear,  hapless  alien  in  whose  hand  she  had  laid 
her  own,  with  the  promise  to  '  love  through  all 
things.'  It  knew  not  that  her  prayers  went  up 
nightly  for  him,  and  that  no  guilt,  no  disgrace,  no 
sorrow,  could  ever  divorce  her  from  her  allegiance 
to  him. 

There  was  one  who  shared  her  secret — that  one 
was  Mrs.  Vinton.  Together  they  sat  in  the  purple 
twilight,  and  in  the  darkening  evening,  talking  of 
days  that  were  gone,  bringing  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  memory  many  a  grateful  reminiscence  of 
the  wanderer — many  an  affecting  incident  of  his 
life — many  a  kind  word  and  good  deed  that  had 
cheered  their  hearts,  till  tears  choked  their  utterance, 
and  they  wept  on  one  another's  necks.  And  then, 
each  tried  to  soothe  the  other  with  endearments 
that  caused  the  tears  to  flow  faster,  and  the  heart 
to  ache  with  a  more  remorseless  pain  :  and  each 
whispered  hopes  concerning  the  return  of  the 
prodigal,  that  to  both  seemed  deceitful. 

Oh.  weary  years  !  how  slowly  they  rolled  away, 
marking  their  progress  by  the  snows  they  scattered 
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on  the  head  of  the  poor  sorrowing  mother,  by  the 
furrows  they  ploughed  upon  her  brow,  and  by  the 
roses  they  stole  from  the  cheek  of  Lucy  Carlton. 
They  numbered  fifteen  at  least — and  all  hope  of 
Charles  Vinton's  return  was  abandoned  by  his 
friends.  If  living,  they  feared  what  was  yet  worse, 
that  he  was  morally  dead ;  and  though  a  painful 
void  was  in  their  hearts,  and  an  agonizing  memory 
poisoned  every  pleasant  draught  of  their  lives,  they 
bowed  to  the  Chastener  and  murmured  not.  To 
Mrs.  Vinton  these  long  years  of  trial  and  sus- 
pense had  brought  terrible  suffering,  and  health 
and  physical  vigor  were  ruined  by  it.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  would  soon  be  called  to  exchange  the 
trials  of  life  for  the  joys  of  heaven ;  and  believing 
that  death  was  not  far  in  the  distance,  a  desire 
seemed  to  spring  up  in  her  heart  to  gather  under 
her  own  roof,  once  more  before  her  departure,  all 
her  near  friends  and  kindred.  It  was  perhaps  a 
singular  wish,  but  none  opposed  it,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  large  family  party  at  the  approach- 
ing Christmas. 

The  doors  of  the  mansion  had  formerly  been 
opened  on  frequent  festal  occasions  ;  but  during  the 
fifteen  previous  years,  festivity  and  hilarity  had  been 
strangers  in  Mr. Yin  ton's  house.  But  now  Mrs.  Vin- 
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ton  marie  a  temporary  truce  with  sickness,  sorrow, 
and  sad  memories,  and  rallied  herself  to  minister  to 
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the  happiness  of  others.  Lucy  Carlton  was  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  taste- 
ful, thoughtful  girl,  the  preparations  for  Christmas 
went  on  right  merrily.  Holly,  evergreen,  running 
pine  and  spruce  were  brought  from  the  woods  to 
decorate  the  parlors  in  true  Christmas  style  :  im- 
mense quantities  of  cakes  and  candies  were  pre- 
pared, of  sweetmeats  and  fruits,  of  puddings  and 
pastry.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  huge  bonafde  pine 
tree  was  transplanted  from  the  forest  to  the  front 
parlor,  on  the  top  of  which  Lucy  placed  the  figure 
of  an  angel,  which  the  children  verily  believed  was 
the  Ghrist-Kindlein  himself:  while  the  boughs 
were  laden  with  heterogeneous  fruit — toys,  books, 
bonbons  and  confitures — all  for  the  grand-children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yinton,  and  their  innumerable 
grand-nephews  and  nieces. 

The  evening  preceding  the  long-anticipated  fes- 
tival had  arrived,  and  though  it  was  near  midnight, 
Mrs.  Vinton  and  Lucy  were  still  in  the  parlors,  put- 
ting the  finishing  touch  to  their  preparations.  But 
finally  the  last  taper  was  affixed  to  the  boughs  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  its  last  labelled  gift  was  appended 
to  the  branches,  and  Lucy  removed  to  a  little 
distance  to  contemplate  the  result  of  their  labors, 
while  Mrs.  Yinton,  wearied,  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  hands  gave  way  to  the  sad 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  rushed  over  her  like  a 
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flood.  Tears  sprang  also  to  the  eyes  of  Lucy,  for 
she  divined  that  the  thoughts  of  the  mother  were 
with  her  son.  Both  were  started  from  their  re  very, 
however,  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the  outer  door,  that 
would  not  have  been  heard  but  for  the  deep  still- 
ness. Mrs.  Vinton's  hands  dropped  from  her  face, 
and  both  she  and  Lucy  remained  in  a  listening  atti- 
tude for  a  moment  or  two,  when  the  rap  was  re- 
peated. 

'  Who  can  it  be  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Vinton  :  '  it  is  an 
unusual  hour  for  a  rap  at  the  front  door  :  I  will 
go  : '  and  swinging  wide  the  parlor  door,  for  the 
hall  lamp  was  extinguished,  she  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock,  and  looked  out  into  the  avenue.  As  she 
peered  cautiously  out  into  the  darkness,  the  tall 
figure  of  a  man  advanced  a  step  or  two,  a  hand  was 
extended,  and  a  voice  tremulous  with  feeling  uttered 
the  one,  dear  word, '  Mother  ! '  But  it  was  enough  : 
that  word  was  the  open  sesame  to  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Vinton.  '  Charles  !  Charles  !  '  she  feebly  articu- 
lated, and  winding  her  arms  about  his  neck,  fell 
faintly  on  his  breast.  Taking  her  in  his  arms,  the 
powerful  man  bore  her  to  the  parlor,  and  placing 
her  on  the  sofa,  bent  over  her  tenderly.  '  Oh,  my 
dear  boy  ! '  she  continued  to  say,  holding  him  by 
the  hand,  as  if  fearful  that  she  might  again  lose 
him  :  '  my  dear  child !  my  poor  wandering  boy  ! 
God  be  thanked  that  you  are  alive !  Father  in 
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Heaven,  'tis  enough!  'tis  enough !  Now  I  am 
willing  to  die  !  Lucy,  dear  Lucy  !  God  has  been 
better  to  us  than  our  fears  !  Charles,  you  have  not 
forgotten  Lucy  Carlton  ?  '  Charles  turned  eagerly 
around,  for  his  mother's  presence  had  banished 
every  other  thought  from  his  mind,  and  his  emotion 
had  blinded  him,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  mo- 
tionless, pallid  girl.  He  advanced  to  offer  his  hand, 
but  poor  Lucy,  who  had  borne  up  under  trouble 
and  sorrow,  under  years  of  trial  and  suffering,  was 
conquered  by  her  sudden  joyful  surprise  :  her  eyes 
became  dim,  her  strength  departed,  and  she  sank 
like  yielding  wax  to  the  floor.  Her  swoon  was 
long  and  protracted  :  both  Mrs.  Vinton  and  Charles 
were  in  agony. 

'  Oh !  Charles,'  said  Mrs.  Vinton,  '  she  has  mourn- 
ed deeply  over  your  absence  :  never  was  there  so 
faithful  a  heart !  God  grant  that  joy  may  not  kill 
her!' 

With  tears,  with  passionate  kisses,  with  tenderest 
endeavors,  Charles  Yinton  used  every  means  to 
restore  the  insensible  Lucy  ;  and  his  efforts  were  at 
last  rewarded  by  seeing  her  blue  eyes  unsealed, 
and  by  hearing  her  offer  thanksgiving  to  Heaven 
for  his  return.  Blessed  hour  !  after  fifteen  years  of 
struggling  with  life,  of  buffeting  its  waves,  and 
tossing  on  its  billows,  the  wanderer  was  in  the 
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haven  of  his  early  home,  with  those  dearest  to  him 
beside  him. 

Till  the  dawn  of  the  late  morning  there  they 
sat — that  happy  trio — while  Charles  recounted  to 
his  dear  audience  his  many  adventures.  How 
they  wept  and  smiled  as  he  told  them  of  his  many 
weeks'  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  obtain  employment 
in  New  York  !  How  they  rejoiced  when  he  told 
them  that  he  finally  obtained  a  clerkship  in  a 
Southern  city,  from  which  place,  after  having  served 
as  clerk  for  four  or  five  years,  he  went  out  as  agent 
in  one  of  the  vessels  owned  by  his  employers,  to 
South  America ;  where,  finding  it  possible  to  amass 
a  fortune  in  a  few  years,  he  had  pitched  his  tent  till 
the  present  time,  having  been  successful,  pecunia- 
rily, beyond  his  most  avaricious  desires  !  And  how 
proudly  his  mother  looked  upon  him,  as  he  solemnly 
averred  that  from  the  day  he  left  home  he  had  been 
guilty  of  no  act  of  which  he  was  now  ashamed,  or 
which  his  father,  severe  critic  as  he  was,  would 
censure  !  And  how  they  anathematized  all  mail 
arrangements,  and  post-office  departments,  when  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  written  again  and  again 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  receiving  no 
answer  had  concluded  that  he  was  forgotten  and 
unforgiven,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  this 
belief  he  had  hung  round  the  house  for  hours  that 
evening,  not  daring  to  enter,  till  from  the  windows 
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he  saw  his  mother  weeping,  and  felt  that  it  must  be 
for  him  !  And  how  his  mother  kissed  his  cheek 
and  brow  and  lips,  and  Lucy  wept  on  his  shoulder, 
as  he  asked  if  he  was  indeed  forgiven  and  loved 
fondly  as  ever !  Blessed  moments !  how  they 
atoned  for  years  of  suffering  !  how  years  of  enjoy- 
ment were  compressed  into  their  narrow  limits  ! 
All  felt  that  their  happiness  could  only  be  exceed- 
ed by  the  bliss  of  that  moment  when  the  pilgrim 
of  earth  is  ushered  into  the  noon-tide  glory  of 
Heaven ! 

It  was  deemed  advisable  for  Mrs.  Vinton  to 
prepare  her  husband's  mind  to  receive  his  son,  for 
though  it  was  evident  that  as  years  had  lulled  his 
passions,  and  cooled  the  fever  of  his  blood,  he  had 
relented  towards  his  child,  and  regretted  his  severi- 
ty, yet  none  knew  his  present  feelings,  or  if  the 
past  would  be  cancelled  under  the  circumstances. 
The  family  sat  down  as  usual  to  the  breakfast  table, 
except  that  Mrs.  Vinton  and  Lucy  seemed  by  their 
radiant  faces  to  have  been  quaffing  the  very  Elixir 
of  Life.  Notwithstanding  the  sleepless  night  they 
had  passed,  their  eyes  beamed,  their  cheeks  glowed, 
and  their  spirits  overflowed. 

'We'll  have  a  Christmas  party  every  month,' 
said  Mr.  Vinton,  setting  down  his  coffee  to  gaze  at 
the  wonderful  transformation  of  his  wife  and  Lucy  ! 
'  it 's  the  best  cosmetic  yet.  Why,  wife,  Lucy  and 
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you  look  ten  years  younger  than  you  did  yesterday  : 
We  '11  have  parties  often  after  this,  hey  "? ' 

'  We  are  both  very  happy  in  prospect  of  our 
party,'  replied  Mrs.  Vinton ;  '  there  is  but  one 
drawback  on  our  happiness ;  that  is  the  continued 
absence  of  poor  Charles.' 

Mr.  Vinton's  countenance  fell  immediately.  'Ah, 
well !  '  he  sighed  ;  '  we  shall  never  see  him  again  !  ' 

'  I  do  not  despair  of  his  return,'  quietly  remark- 
ed Lucy. 

'  Could  you  forgive  him  the  past  if  he  should  re- 
turn, my  dear  husband  ?  '  anxiously  queried  Mrs. 
Vinton.  '  He  may  be  kept  away  by  fearing  you 
would  not  receive  him  home,  if  he  should  return.' 

'  Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! '  impatiently  replied  Mr.  Vin- 
ton :  '  it  ill  becomes  us  at  our  age  to  talk  of  not 
forgiving  any  one  —  particularly  one  of  our  own 
blood.  I  was  perhaps  too  strenuous  in  wishing 
Charles  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  was  too  mulish  in  his 
opposition — but  it  is  all  over  now.' 

'  I  think  Charles  would  join  us  in  our  party  to- 
day, if  he  were  assured  of  your  forgiveness.' 

'  What !     Charles— What  do  you  say  ?  ' 

'  Charles  is  in  the  parlor,'  said  Mrs.  Vinton, 
deeply  affected,  '  waiting  your  forgiveness.' 

'  What  !  you  are  tricking  !     I  see  it  now  ! ' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Lucy,  seizing  him  with  both  hands, 
'  no,  no  ;  solemnly,  truly,  it  is  as  we  say.' 
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Leaving  the  table,  Mr.  Vinton  made  his  way  to 
the  parlor,  the  door  opened,  was  held  thus  a  mo- 
ment, then  violently  closed,  and  presently,  a  sound 
like  hysterical  weeping  came  to  the  breakfast  room. 
Both  rushed  to  the  parlor,  and  there  stood  the  old 
gray-headed  man  with  his  manly  son  in  his  embrace, 
answering  that  son's  petitions  for  pardon,  by  '  lifting 
up  his  voice  and  weeping  aloud.' 

'  He  is  asking  forgiveness  of  me,'  cried  the  old 
man,  '  when  it  is  I  who  should  ask  his.' 

'No,  no,'  interrupted  the  son ;  'I  should  have 
submitted  with  a  better  grace  to  your  authority.' 

4  Well,  well,'  interrupted  the  father;  '  we  will 
not  quarrel  as  to  who  is  the  greatest  sinner  :  on 
that  point  we  will  agree  to  disagree.' 

And  now  there  came  a  second  edition  of  the  last 
night's  histories — a  rehearsal  of  all  the  dangers, 
adventures  and  fortunes  of  our  hero,  which  we  will 
not  repeat. 

And  now,  by  and  by,  in  carryalls,  barouches, 
chaises,  and  light  wagons,  for  though  it  was  Christ- 
mas, there  was  no  sleighing — the  company  was 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  Vintons.  Great  was  the 
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astonishment  of  Emily's  husband,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  her  children  to  see  her  spring  into  the  open 
arms  of  a  tall,  moustached,  be-whiskered,  foreign- 
looking  gentleman,  whom  she  threatened  to  suffocate 
with  kisses.  But  the  astonishment  of  one,  and  the 
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indignation  of  the  other  were  changed  into  the  most 
boisterous  joy,  as  she  released  herself  from  his  vice- 
like  embrace,  and  presented  him  to  her  husband  as 
her  'long-absent  brother  Charles,'  and  '  the  dear 
good  uncle  whom  the  children  had  never  seen.' 
And  then,  when  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  friends 
poured  in,  not  knowing  the  arrival  of  Charles, 
how  the  Vinton's  re-echoed  their  '  wish  you  a  merry 
Christmas,'  and  then  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept 
and  laughed,  to  see  how  rapturously  Charles  was 
welcomed.  Evermore  the  tide  of  joy  swelled  high- 
er and  higher  in  the  house,  till  it  seemed  as  if  the 
dwelling  could  not  hold  it.  The  old  people  seem- 
ed to  have  renewed  their  youth,  and  the  young 
people  were  almost  delirious  with  happiness ;  while 
Charles  several  times  protested  that  he  would 
certainly  have  obtained  an  insurance  on  his  life,  if 
he  had  supposed  he  was  going  to  fall  into  such 
violent  hands. 

Evening  came  :  the  Christmas  tree  was  lighted ; 
and  after  the  young  folks  had  sufficiently  admired 
its  sparkling  branches,  laden  with  gifts,  and  danced 
around  it  till  they  were  weary,  its  bountiful  fruit 
was  harvested  by  them  to  the  complete  intoxication 
of  their  little  hearts.  There  was  but  one  cause  of 
complaint  among  them,  but  on  that  one  they  were 
unanimous.  '  Uncle  Charles,'  who  had  become  a 
prodigious  favorite  among  them,  '  Uncle  Charles 
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had  no  present,  although  he  had  been  gone  fifteen 
years,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  had  :  this  they  called 
a  great  shame.' 

'  By  heavens !  '  said  old  Mr.  Vinton,  '  't  is  a 
shame  !  He  shall  not  be  cheated  out  of  a  Christ- 
mas gift,  though ;  for  if  you  can  get  nothing  else, 
you  shall  have  Lucy,'  putting  the  trembling,  blush- 
ing girl  into  his  arms  ;  '  take  her  and  keep  her,  and 
she  '11  be  worth  more  to  you  than  all  the  gold  and 
silver  you  've  brought  from  South  America.  There, 
my  boy,  you  can't  say  your  father  never  made  you 
a  present.' 

Oh,  how  this  delighted  the  children  !  '  May  n't 
we  give  three  cheers  for  Uncle  Charles  and  Aunt 
Lucy,  grandfather  'i '  asked  one  of  the  boys.  Do  n't 
you  call  this  a  merry  Christmas,  Uncle  Charles  ? ' 
said  another.  '  Won't  you  have  a  Christmas  party 
every  year,  grandma  ? '  softly  inquired  a  little  girl. 

'  No  cheering  yet,  boys  I  '  interposed  Mr.  Yin- 
ton  :  '  wait  a  moment.  I  want  to  invite  all  who  are 
here  to-day,  to  be  present  a  week  from  to-day,  at 
New  Year's — not  a  word  Charles — when  we  are  to 
have  a  wedding.  A  week  is  long  enough  for  your 
preparations,  by  heavens !  especially  when  you 
have  been  anticipating  the  '  happy  day'  for  fifteen 
years — hey,  Lucy  '! '  Bat  Lucy  was  weeping  on 
Charles's  bosom.  '  And  now,  boys,  cheer  if  you 
want  to.  Hurrah  ! ' 
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Three  cheers  were  given  by  the  crazy  little 
fellows,  good-night  kisses  exchanged  all  around, 
and  then,  happy  in  the  day  they  had  spent,  and 
happy  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  New  Year's 
festival,  the  joyous  party  broke  up,  unanimous 
in  declaring  this  the  '  merriest  Christmas  they  had 
ever  passed,' 
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REGISWINDA. 

[From  the  German  of  Justinus  Kerner.] 

BY  MRS.   C.   M.   SAWTEB. 

LORD  ERNEST  was  a  wrathful  man,  who  wrathfully  would 

speak, 
He  smote  the  false,  false  handmaid,  and  smote  her  on  the 

cheek. 
He  smote  the  false,  false  handmaid,  and  spurned  her  with 

his  feet  — 
'  Lord  Ernest !    thou  hast  done  me  shame,  and  deeply  shalt 

thou  rue't.' 

Out  sped  the  false,  false  handmaid  —  through  the  spacious 

hall  she  sped, 
And  through  the  court  and  down  the  glen,  in  wrathful  haste 

she  fled ; 
There  sat  Lord  Ernest's  gentle  child,  a  daughter  good  and 

true, 
A-playing  with  the  flowrets  wild,  as  other  children  do. 

Then  culled  the  false,  false  handmaid,  three  roses  from  the 

stem, 
And  lured,  beside  the  roaring  stream,  the  gentle  child  with 

them; 
'  Come,  sweetest  child !   come,  dearest  child !  see,  here  are 

roses  sweet ! ' 
She  placed  them  in  her  golden  hair,  then  hurled  her  in  the 

deep. 
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A  while  she  lay  beneath  the  wave,  then  rose  a  breathless 

corse : 
Out  laughed  the  false,  false  handmaid,  but  soon  there  came 

remorse  ; 
She  fled  o'er  mount  and  glen  away,  from  that  unblessed 

shore  — 
She  wandered  many  a  hundred  years,  but  rest  found  never 

more  ! 

Lord  Ernest  from  his  tower  looked  down,  o'er  many  a  valley 

fair, 
As  they  brought  him  dead  his  lovely  child,  with  the  roses 

in  her  hair ; 
Her  face  was  like  those  roses  bright,  and  like  the  lily's 

breast, 
When  he  wrapped  her  in  her  golden  shroud  and  laid  her 

down  to  rest. 

Young  mothers  with  their  children  knelt  by  Regiswinda's 

tomb, 

But  from  it  to  Lord  Ernest  came  the  rose's  rich  perfume. 
Since  then  the  holy  Regiswind  to  many  a  dying  child 
Hath  come  with  roses  in  her  hair,  and  on  it  sweetly  smiled: 
And  many  a  mother,  whose  loved  babe  hath  died  at  night, 

hath  found, 
When  morning  came,  its  cradle-bed  with  fresh  young  roses 

crowned. 
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PHANTOM  PREACHERS. 


BY   HENRY   BACON. 


GOD  has  many  preachers  out  of  the  line  of  apos- 
tolical succession,  who  enter  no  pulpit,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  eloquence  and  subtilties  of  the  schools. 
Their  speech  is  silent  as  thought,  and  yet  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  reaching  to  the  very  es^ 
sence  of  our  being.  They  are  dependent  on  no 
time  or  circumstances,  they  are  not  announced, 
and  no  herald  cries,  '  Lo  here  '  and  '  Lo  there  ; ' 
and  these  preachers  of  God,  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  are  within  you.  They  are  Memory,  Con- 
science, —  the  Memorial  things  around  us ;  and 
when  they  exercise  their  solemn  function  there  is  no 
listlessness  of  hearing,  no  repelling  of  the  message, 
no  questioning  of  the  right  spirit  of  the  preacher, 
no  hesitancy  about  expediency,  no  charges  of  radi- 
calism, or  ultraism,  or  anything  that  can  shift  the 
burden  from  the  shoulders  that  must  bear  it.  They 
preach  by  right  divine.  To  resist  their  word  is  to 
strive  against  God  ;  and  who  ever  came  off  victorious 
in  such  a  struggle  ? 

Sometimes  these  preachers  take  form  to  the  eye 
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of  fancy.  They  are  the  beings  of  our  dreams.  They 
repeat  to  us  our  daily  life.  They  show  us  what  a 
fantasy  our  thoughts  are — what  a  carnival  our  im- 
aginings make — what  a  confusion  of  images  throng 
the  theatre  of  our  daily  desires.  Dreams  are  not  the 
idle  vagaries  that  we  describe  them.  They  picture 
our  ruling  thoughts  and  give  embodiment  to  our 
passions  and  desires,  that  we  may  see  what  things 
we  should  be,  could  all  our  follies  be  perfected. 
Sometimes  but  one  preacher  is  heard,  like  a  voice  in 
a  wilderness ;  and  we  bear  about  with  us  his  mes- 
sage despite  the  distracting  cares  of  the  day  ;  and 
should  we  lose  the  impression  for  awhile, 

'  Slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  forever. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  black' ning  which  it  leaves  behind.' 

Strange  necessity  that  we,  boasting  of  our  free- 
dom, must  listen  to  preachers  who  suit  us  not. 
Our  vote  does  not  affect  them.  We  may  deny  them 
all  titles,  and  refuse  them  a  welcome  to  our  firesides. 
But  ere  we  know  it,  they  have  us  as  hearers.  The 
word  cuts  its  own  way  like  the  pioneer  in  the  forest, 
and  down  streams  the  golden  sunlight  to  waken  long 
slumbering  waters  and  draw  them  to  the  surface 
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to  change  the  aspect   of  the  scene.     In  the  solemn 
midnight  we  hear  them,  and  how  truthfully  they  do 
tell  us  the  path  of  our  lives  !     And  when  the  morn- 
ing has  come,  and  we  go  forth  to  the  merriness  of 
the    Summer   festival — bounding  and  mirthful  are 
all  our  feelings  till  weariness  makes  stillness  and  the 
shadow  of  a  tree  delightful,  and  we   lie  down  to 
listen  to  the  dreamy  sound  of  the  brook  that  steals 
along  the   hill-side    and  be   happy.      But   then  a 
phantom  preacher  stands  up,  and  we  listen  as  to  a 
spirit  from  another  world.     The  rose  we  have  been 
listlessly  pulling  to  pieces — the  sound  of  the  stream — 
the  oak-leaf  chaplet  by  our  side — the  air — the  chirp- 
ing birds,  or  some  one  of  the  hundred  things  around 
us,  has  opened  the  chapel  of  Memory,  or  Conscience, 
and  lo  !  the  solemn  preacher  is  there  to  speak,  and 
we  must  listen. 

Men  are  discussing  in  our  day  the  question 
whether  the  pulpit  is  to  endure  and  the  preacher's 
office  to  continue.  But  this  is  no  matter  for  debate, 
for  that  which  enters  into  the  deepest  experience  of 
man  will  always  find  a  voice  to  utter  it — to  press  it 
home  to  other  souls.  We  love  to  hear  speech  given 
to  what  we  feel.  The  poet  is  loved  who  sings  the 
sentiment  of  our  heart  as  we  gaze  on  familiar  scenes, 
the  river  and  the  skies  that  blessed  our  childhood 
with  music  and  beauty.  And  there  is  a  fascination 
in  hearing  the  utterance  of  what  we  have  felt,  though 
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that  utterance  describes  our  sins  ;  and  rude-spoken 
men,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  '  excellency  of 
speech,'  have  done  a  mighty  work  by  being  the 
echo  of  human  experience,  and  revealing  the  heart 
to  itself.  When  we  would  know  the  real  character 
of  our  feelings,  the  best  method  is  to  attempt  to 
express  them.  How  many  indignant  letters  have 
been  burned  as  soon  as  written  !  How  many  essays 
and  papers  and  books  have  been  despised  by  their 
authors,  as  soon  as  they  were  read  by  them  after 
being  written !  Then  the  true  character  of  the 
passions  that  prompted  them  to  write,  and  that 
swayed  them,  was  seen,  and  the  paper  or  book  was 
committed  to  the  flame,  which  the  self-condemned 
soul  would  fain  have  entered,  if  it  could,  to  purify 
the  man  within.  The  preacher  aids  this  work  of 
self-knowledge.  He  pictures  the  workings  of  pas- 
sion, and  we  see  ourselves  in  the  portraits.  We 
might,  in  our  pride,  deny  it,  were  any  one  to 
apply  it  to  us,  but  nevertheless  the  preaching  is 
with  us,  and  we  must  feel  its  pungency. 

Were  we  to  invoke  from  the  realms  of  spirits  a 
preacher,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  differ  at 
all  from  those  we  have  alluded  to,  who  tell  us  familiar 
things.  We  should  add  nothing  to  our  store  of 
knowledge,  and  the  only  difference  would  be  in  the 
unwontedness  of  the  appearance  of  such  a  preacher 
Memory  and  Conscience  are  phantom  preachers 
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They  are  spirits  of  the  eternal  world.  They  can 
answer  our  desire  for  a  voice  from  the  realms  of 
the  invisible,  the  immortal,  the  divine.  Is  it  not 
so  ?  In  what  did  the  phantom  preacher  that  ap- 
peared to  the  Temanite  differ  from  the  phantom 
preachers  daily  and  nightly  with  us?  What  was  it 
but  the  picture  of  his  thoughts?  Hear  what  he 
says  :  '  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  man,  fear  came  upon  me 
and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.' 
He  was  absorbed  in  the  solemn  mysteries  of  life. 
Fear  came  upon  him  in  thoughts  from  the  visions 
of  the  night.  His  soul  was  peopled  with  strange 
beings  of  the  mind,  and  '  then  a  spirit,'  he  said, 
*  passed  before  my  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood 
up,  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof:  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes ;  there  was 
silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice.'  And  what  did  that 
voice  utter  ?  Did  it  utter  anything  different  from 
what  had  been  uttered  in  the  soul  many  times  ? 
Was  the  burden  of  this  phantom  preacher  anywise 
singular  ?  No.  The  moral  nature  of  man  had  felt 
from  the  first  all  that  the  midnight  spectre  proclaim- 
ed. He  asserted  the  Justice,  the  Integrity  of  God, 
and  that  the  questioning  of  man  in  reference  to  the 
evils  of  life,  was  the  evidence  that  God  is  just ;  for 
He  who  made  us  to  be  wrought  upon  so  deeply  and 
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painfully  by  the  mysteries  of  this  world,  must  have 
a  righteous  purpose  and  a  just  government. 

And  yet  how  many  wrestle  with  their  lot,  esteem- 
ing the  Bible  of  but  little  worth  in  answering  their 
demand  for  visitations  from  the  spiritual  world. 
They  want  dreams,  rather  than  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  They  want  signs,  rather  than  the  evidence 
which  signs  give  of  the  presence  of  God  with  Christ. 
They  would  be  startled  at  a  phantom  of  the  night. 
They  often  are  startled  as  fear  comes  upon  them 
from  the  thoughts  which  their  speculations  impelled 
them  to  indulge  ;  and  the  phantom  preacher  that 
makes  their  bones  shake,  and  their  hair  to  stand  up, 
and  freezes  them  with  horror,  is  after  all  but  the 
thing  formed  by  their  own  fancies.  An  ingenious 
defender  of  the  reality  of  ghosts  and  apparitions 
maintained,  that  the  particles  of  matter  which  are 
thrown  off  from  the  body,  receiving  an  impelling 
force  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  are  attracted  to 
each  other,  and  form  bodies  according  to  the  motion 
given  them  ;  if  goodness  reign  predominant,  the 
body  thus  formed  would  be  beautiful ;  but  if  sin 
and  wrath  were  in  the  soul,  then  the  particles  fash- 
ioned a  repulsive  and  hideous  form.  These  became 
visible  to  the  soul,  and  haunted  it, — phantoms  that 
brought  messages  of  good  or  evil.  But  this  would 
not  make  any  more  real  the  good  and  evil  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  man.  Thought  is  indeed  invisible. 
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The  memory  of  a  deed  is  intangible  ;  we  '  cannot 
discern  the  form  thereof:  an  image  is  before  our 
eyes,  and  there  is  silence  ; '  but  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  and  the  surging  of  the  ocean  on  the  rocky 
shore,  no  more  leave  us  unaffected  than  does  that 
silence.  Silence  !  it  is  the  birth-time  of  the  greatest 
thoughts,  the  mightiest  purposes.  Death  is  silence, 
Eternity  is  its  successor.  A  time  of  silence,  it  is 
said,  always  precedes  an  earthquake,  an  eruption  of 
a  volcano,  a  change  in  the  motion  of  the  sea  and 
the  wind ;  and  out  of  the  silence  of  the  soul,  when 
the  hush  of  a  most  awful  night  has  been  broken  by 
the  gliding  in  of  the  vision  of  thought  defined,  there 
comes  a  phantom  preacher  whose  sermon  shall 
live  in  the  heart.  The  sick  man  on  the  bed,  the 
weary  watcher  by  his  side,  the  prisoner  in  the  cell,  and 
the  lone  child  of  poverty,  the  student  bending  above 
his  books,  and  the  gazer  on  the  stars,  are  visited  as 
truly  as  the  Temanite  who  told  the  story  of  his 
terror  unto  Job.  They  are  visited,  but  how  differ- 
ent the  visitations  ! 

<  All  forms  of  sorrow  or  delight, 
That  can  soothe  them  or  amright.' 

No  argument  is  needed  to  tell  the  blessedness  of 
innocence,  or  the  evil  of  guilt.  To  the  one  all  is 
angelic ;  to  the  other  all  is  demonic.  The  one 
weeps  when  the  phantom  is  gone  ;  the  other  weeps 
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while  it  is  present — tears  of  over-abundant  joy,  and 


tears  of  goading  remorse. 

When  I  have  talked  with  the  delirious  in  the 
chamber  of  sickness,  humoring  their  fancies,  I  have 
thought  there  was  but  a  slight  difference  between 
them  and  those  we  call  the  sane.  The  difference  lies 
mainly  in  the  power  to  resist  the  supremacy  of  the 
imagination,  and  bring  in  the  realities  of  the  out- 
ward world  to  exorcise  fancies  and  dreamings. 
The  delirous  talk  of  what  they  see  as  we  talk  of  a 
beautiful  landscape,  or  a  sight  of  horror,  that  we 
have  brought  home  with  us.  It  had  so  absorbed 
us  that  it  seems  as  though  it  must  be  in  sight,  and 
the  hand  passes  over  the  eyes  and  the  brain  as 
though  instinctively  it  was  attempting  to  remove 
some  mist  or  to  dispel  some  illusion.  We  fall  back 
on  our  reason,  and  though  our  '  eyes  make  pictures 
when  they  are  shut,'  we  never  lose  ourselves  in  the 
idea  that  the  pictures  are  realities  before  us  in 
nature.  But  to  the  delirious  this  reserve  power  is 
denied,  and  fancy  is  reality.  Phantoms  are  to 
them  actual  personalities,  and  were  they  in  the 
society  of  real  beings  of  the  same  moral  likeness, 
they  could  not  be  more  affected,  for  the  time  being, 
by  their  companionship.  3Iay  we  not  learn  from 
this  what  a  power  beings  of  the  mind  have  upon  us  ? 
May  not  the  phantoms  that  preach  to  them,  also 
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preach  to  us  ?  They  come  with  messages  of  lost  in- 
nocence which  gave  the  charm  of  childhood,  when 

«  Heaven  lay  about  us  in  our  infancy  : ' 

and  all  the  holy  prayers,  and  solemn  vows,  and  fer- 
vent aspirations,  which  belonged  to  us  when  life  was 
new,  are  recalled,  and  we  see  from  what  a  height  we 
have  fallen  !  They  come  with  the  story  of  early  youth 
and  manhood,  of  opportunities  slighted,  and  deaf- 
ness turned  to  voices  of  heaven  when  the  whole 
being  should  have  been  in  the  hearing.  They  come 
to  recall  the  luxury  of  love  in  its  freshness,  the  hero- 
ism the  heart  was  to  have  cherished,  the  complete 
devotion  that  was  to  have  told  of  the  perfection  of 
marriage.  They  come  to  open  to  us  gates  of  effort 
too  long  closed,  to  let  our  glance  in  upon  the  beauty 
that  awaits  us  when  we  have  '  passed  under  the 
rod '  and  have  entered  the  fold. 

But  there  are  other  phantoms  than  those  who  are 
sent  of  God,  and  who  give  moral  meaning  to  memory, 
and  significance  to  conscience.  '  Satan  is  '  some- 
times '  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.'  So  he 
preached  to  Jesus  in  the  wilderness  where  he  en- 
dured the  temptation :  and  thus  he  was  to  come  to 
the  ardent  disciple,  to  sift  him  as  wheat.  Sin  hath 
its  preachers  as  well  as  holiness ;  and  there  is  no 
special  pleading,  no  sophistry,  no  misstatement  of 
fact,  like  the  preaching  of  Sin's  ministers.  So 
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subtle,  so  evasive,  so  chameleon-like,  is  Sin,  that 
the  elect  are  deceived ;  and  we  may  cry  with  holy 
George  Herbert : 

'  Oh,  that  I  could  a  sin  once  see  ! 
We  paint  the  devil  foul ;  yet  he 
Hath  some  good  in  him,  all  agree. 
Sin  is  flat  opposite  to  th'  Almighty,  seeing 
It  wants  the  good  of  virtue  and  of  being. 

'  But  God  more  care  of  us  hath  had  ; 
If  apparitions  make  us  sad, 
By  sight  of  sin  we  should  grow  mad. 
Yet,  as  in  sleep  we  see  foul  death,  and  live ; 
So  devih  are  our  si/is  in  perspective.' 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  well  to  see  the  real  character 
of  whatever  pleads  for  sin,  or  throws  around  it  a 
fascination  that  wins  and  entraps  the  simple.  Its 
preachers  come  in  the  form  of  Expediency,  Policy, 
Compromise. — something  in  whose  character  we  may 
read,  if  we  will,  a  disposition  to  weaken  the  authori- 
ty of  principle,  the  majesty  of  truth,  the  royal- 
ty of  right,  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  What 
horrid  phantoms  these  preachers  are  !  No  godlike 
lineaments  wear  the  glory  of  a  righteous  soul,  but 
their  'spirit  goeth  downward.'  They  are  of  the 
earth,  earthly.  They  flit  about  amid  the  um- 
brageous woods,  and  come  not  forth  into  the  clear 
light.  To  follow  them  is  to  follow,  the  mist  of  the 
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mountain,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  that  leaves  us  des- 
olate on  the  height  or  by  the  shore.  Better  were  it 
to  return  to  the  superstitions  of  the  past  ere  Pan 
died,  and  maintain  that  still  the  poetry  of  mythology 
is  real,  and  that  around  us  are 

'  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms,  or  wat'ry  depths." 

'  All  these'  the  poet  adds, 

« All  these  have  vanished. 
They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason.' 

But  there  is  as  vast  a  multitude  of  mythological 
beings  that  live  in  the  faith  that  some  call  reason, 
•which  should  be  banished  by  the  supremacy  of 
Christian  truth.  We  exalt  many  things  above  the 
demands  of  right  and  truth,  and  reason  the  necessity 
of  their  existence  despite  every  feeling  of  our  moral 
nature.  These  phantom  preachers,  for  all  preach- 
ers are  but  phantoms  when  they  deal  with  the  false, 
the  imaginary,  and  exalt  the  requisitions  of  policy 
above  the  imperative  demands  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple —  these  phantom  preachers  are  less  to  be 
regarded  than  the  spectre  that  preached  to  Eliphaz, 
for  they  attempt  to  maintain  that  man  is  more 
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just  than  God.  God  requires  unbending  devotion 
to  righteous  principle.  When  what  seemed  right 
is  discovered  to  be  sin,  it  is  not  to  be  persevered 
in  ;  and  the  great  demand  is,  that  God  be  obeyed 
rather  than  men.  They  are  phantoms,  however 
gigantic  may  appear  their  bodily  or  intellectual  pro- 
portions. They  deal  with  the  perishable.  They 
belong  to  the  night,  and  when  the  morning  shall 
come,  where  will  they  be  ?  '  As  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh.' 

Let  us  cherish  all  the  forms  which  the  truth 
takes  to  appeal  to  us.  Let  us  have  a  Christian 
mythology,  and  people  the  mountain  and  the 
valley  with  phantom  preachers  whose  words  shall 
be  music,  and  whose  burden  love.  And  the  dear 
and  sacred  places  within  our  homes,  where  memorials 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  sainted  are  treasured, — let 
them  be  filled  with  heaven's  preachers,  and  in  the 
twilight,  and  when  the  last  sound  of  footsteps  have 
died  in  the  street,  let  us  wait  till 

« "With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  the  messenger  divine.' 

What  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  aided  by  the  solemn 
breath  of  the  organ,  the  hallowed  air  of  the  place, 
the  sacred  memories  that  belong  to  the  temple,  and 
the  sight  of  the  churchyard  with  its  dead  of  many 
generations,  —  what  preacher  has  sounded  the 
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deep  places  of  our  being  like  these  beautiful  phan- 
toms of  the  night !  They  hush  our  murmurings, 
they  resolve  our  doubts,  they  clear  up  our  mis- 
givings, they  pour  into  our  darkened  souls  the  light 
of  celestial  glory  and  beatitude. 

'  O  though,  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died/ 
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WATER  LILIES. 

BLOSSOM  of  the  Human  garden, 
O'er  the  water-lilies  bending  — 

Fairer  than  the  flowers  before  thee, 

Whither  are  thy  thoughts  now  wending  ? 

Doth  some  tale  by  grand-dame  told  thee 

In  thy  busy  brain  still  tarry, 
Till  thou  deem'st  each  fragrant  chalice 

D  welling  of  a  gentle  fairy  ? 

Wouldst  thou  bid  her  forth,  and  softly 
Woo  her  to  some  childish  task, 

Or,  with  premature  ambition, 
For  some  lofty  favor  ask  ? 

I  may  not  thy  young  thoughts  fathom, 
But  I  ween  the  dreams  of  childhood 

White  are,  as  the  river-blossoms, 
Or  the  snowdrop  of  the  wildwood. 

Lovelier  scene  than  this  before  me 
Meets  not  oft  my  spirit's  sense  : 

Gentle  child,  and  snow-white  lily, 
Both  are  types  of  innocence  ! 
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A    SKETCH. 
BY    MRS.    E.    A.    BACON. 

*  TO-DAY  is  my  thirtieth  birthday,'  said  the  gay 
Mrs.  Somers  musingly,  as  she  stood  before  her 
mirror,  twining  her  soft  glossy  hair  in  a  graceful 
knot ;  '  and,  as  I  live,  there  is  an  ugly  gray  hair 
too,  glaring  out  bold  enough.  There,  you  unbidden 
thing,  you  shall  be  gone,  though  it  cost  me  a 
twinge,  and  if  any  of  your  relatives  follow  you, 
they  shall  be  served  the  same.' 

'Ah,  Carrie,  is  that  you?'  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed without  turning  her  head,  as  the  reflection 
of  a  fair  young  face  beneath  a  little  straw  hat 
peered  over  her  shoulder.  '  "Why  are  you  putting 
your  face  so  near  mine  'I  to  let  me  see  how  much 
younger  and  fairer  you  look  ?  ' 

'Why  no  indeed,  Katy  dear!'  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  affectionately  sliding  her  arm  around 
Mrs.  Somers'  waist ;  'but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  think 
that  I  look  a  little  handsomer  than  you,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  this  morning,  for  I  look  so  much 
better  natured.  Pray,  what  has  disturbed  my 
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sweet  coz  on  her  birthday  morning?  See  how 
brightly  the  May  sun  shines  through  your  rose 
bushes ;  and  ah  !  there  is  a  new  plant  among  them. 
Your  husband's  birthday  gift?  A  more  fitting 
present  to  you  than  jewels.  Why,  you  look  charm- 
ingly here  this  morning !  Now  pray  what  sent 
that  cloud  over  your  brow  ?  April  left  us  several 
days  ago.' 

'  Why,  Carrie,  I  pulled  a  hair  out  of  my  head, 
and  the  twinge  made  me  frown  a  little,  I  suppose.' 

4  Well,  if  you  had  my  yellow  hair,  no  one  would 
blame  you  for  pulling  it  out ;  but  how  could  you 
be  so  unmerciful  to  your  soft,  jetty  locks  ?  ' 

Why,  truth  to  tell,  Carrie,  it  was  anything  but 
jetty.  It  was  gray  !  gray  as  grandmother's.  And 
only  think,  I  'm  growing  old  ;  I  'm  thirty  to-day  !  ' 

'  But  you  do  n't  say  you  fret  about  that !  Wrhy 
all  your  friends  are  growing  old  with  you,  Katy, 
fast  enough,  and  I  wish  I  could  a  little  faster,  and 
not  be  always  obliged  to  consider  myself  your  junior 
in  years  as  in  everything  else.  I  almost  long  to  grow 
old,  for  I  anticipate  outgrowing  a  thousand  foolish 
whims  and  fancies.  I  feel  as  though  my  mind  was 
in  a  sort  of  caterpillar  state  now,  and  in  years  to 
come  it  may  be  a  free  butterfly.' 

'  You  talk  of  becoming  a  butterfly,  Carrie,  in 
that  demure  quaker  dress  and  hat !  I  shall  make 
the  best  butterfly.' 

16 
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'  Well,  do  n't  soar  too  high  for  me,  "will  you  ? 
But  about  growing  old,  Katy  : — only  think,  to  grow 
calmer,  and  wiser,  and  better  ;  to  feel  that  the 
fever  of  life  has  passed ;  to  see  our  duty  clearer,  and 

meet  trials  more  patiently.  To  find  the But 

there,  you  are  laughing  at  me.  You  always  said  I 
was  a  novice  in  the  ways  of  the  world.' 

'  Poor  Carrie,  and  so  you  are.  Better  go  back 
to  childhood ;  its  purity  and  innocence  would  be  far 
better  than  the  tousfh  wisdom  that  comes  with  as;e 

O  O 

and  experience.     You  shake  your  head.' 

'  And  so  I  must,  asking  pardon  for  presuming 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  a  matron  of  thirty.  But 
come,  put  on  your  hat  and  walk  with  me.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  morning  call  on  dear  old  Mrs. 
Weld. ' 

The  hat  and  shawl  are  soon  ready,  and,  reader, 
if  you  are  interested  in  them,  receive  me  as  your 
clairvoyant  guide,  and  we  will  follow  them. 

'  How  fragrant  your  hyacinths  and  jonquils  are, 
Katy ;  but  you  ought  to  dig  about  them  yourself; 
it  would  preserve  your  youth  wonderfully.' 

'  Studying  physiology  ?  '  says  Mrs.  Somers  ; 
'  do  n't  grow  too  wise  to  allow  me  my  ease,  will  you  ?  ' 
'  But  here,'  she  exclaims,  as  they  pass  through 
the  garden  gate  into  a  green  lane,  '  this  is  just 
the  path  for  us  to  walk  in.  See  the  bright  tinge  on 
the  young  maple  leaves,  and  the  full  buds  of  the 
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birch — we  shall  soon  have  an  awning  here.  And 
here  is  the  dear  old  willow,  full  of  leaves  !  I  be- 
lieve of  all  trees,  the  willow  is  my  favorite  ;  it 
may  be  from  early  association.  Do  you  remember 
what  a  luxuriant  growth  they  attained  around  our 
old  school  house  ?  Here  is  even  the  little  red 
blight  that  we  used  to  collect  in  those  days  and 
magnify  into  trunks  and  boxes.' 

'0  yes,  I  remember  it  well,'  is  the  answer; 
'  and  only  look,  Katy,  at  the  water  in  this  brook  !  the 
violets  are  so  abundant  on  its  edge  they  have  given 
it  a  tinge  bluer  than  the  sky.  Let  us  gather  some 
for  old  Mrs.  Weld  ;  she  loves  them  better  than  you 
or  I —  they  are  older  friends  to  her.' 

'  Yes,  and  I  wish  we  could  carry  her  the  river 
and  sky  too  ;  but  if  she  has  not  outgrown  all  poet- 
ry, the  violets  will  suggest  far  more  than  we  now 
look  upon.' 

'  Do  not  fear ;  she  is  not  a  Peter  Bell,  seeing 
nothing  in  a  yellow  primrose  but  a  yellow  primrose ; 
but  there  is  her  pretty  cottage.  How  pleasant  it  looks 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  surrounded  with  forest 
trees  !  Hear  that  robin  sing,  swinging  on  the  bough 
near  her  window.  No  wonder  it  seeks  a  nest  there  ; 
birds  as  well  as  we  love  best  to  sing  when  they  are 
appreciated.' 

'  What  a  fine  hedge  of  lilacs ;  and  almost  in  blos- 
som, too ! ' 
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'  Yes,  she  trims  them  herself;  and  only  see,  the 
garden  is  all  ready  to  greet  the  kisses  of  the  May 
sun.  She  and  little  Bess  have  been  trimming  the 
rose  bushes  this  morning,  and  the  border  of  pinks, 
the  pride  of  her  garden,  have  n't  a  stray  spear  of 
last  year's  grass  among  them.' 

'  How  cozey  that  seat  looks  under  that  honey- 
suckle porch.' 

'  You  should  see  Mrs.  Weld  sitting  there  with  her 
knitting,  of  a  Summer  afternoon,  while  little  Bess 
reads  to  her  ;  't  is  a  sweet  picture  of  happy  child- 
hood and  quiet  old  age.  I  '11  lift  the  knocker  now.' 

They  are  met  at  the  door  by  a  little  fair-haired 
girl  of  some  ten  years  of  age,  who  joyfully  greets 
them,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  breakfast  room,  for 
she  says  they  are  just  at  their  breakfast,  as  all  the 
morning  has  been  spent  in  the  garden.  And  what 
a  charming  little  room  it  is !  There  is  a  cheerful 

o 

blaze,  giving  additional  lustre  to  the  polished  and- 
irons ;  a  round  table  with  a  snowy  cloth,  on  which 
is  placed  the  antique  china  tea-set ;  and  there,  too, 
is  a  broad  high-back  rocking-chair  —  all  in  perfect 
character  with  the  dress  and  manner  of  the  dear 
old  lady,  who  gives  a  kindly  greeting  to  the  visitors, 
and  with  no  less  delight  than  little  Bess  does  she 
receive  the  present  of  violets ;  and  they  are  placed 
in  a  vase  of  fragrant  trailing  arbutus,  with  which 
the  little  girl  had  graced  the  breakfast  table. 
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Breakfast  is  soon  over,  and  now  tbe  ladies  must 
sit  awhile  in  the  parlor — the  room  consecrated  to 
social  and  friendly  intercourse.  A  new  green  and 
white  carpet  covers  the  floor,  '  for  those  colors  never 
weary  my  old  eyes,'  says  Mrs.  Weld;  but  every  other 
article  of  furniture  is  a  record  of  the  past.  Here 
sits  the  table,  with  the  old  Bible  upon  it,  and  beside 
it  the  ample  arm-chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit — 
her  best  earthly  friend  ;  and  the  curiously-wrought 
footstool,  and  gilt  framed  sampler,  the  story  of  a  dar- 
ling daughter.  And  there  are  pictures  on  the  wall, 
too,  whose  originals  are  not  known  to  our  friends. 

'  Yes,  they  are  all  passed  into  a  world  of  light,' 
said  the  old  lady,  as  her  visitors  lingered  around  the 
portraits. 

4  And  yet,  Mrs.  Weld,  you  appear  much  more 
cheerful,  and  even  happier  than  your  neighbor  Mrs. 
King,  who  has  had  a  life  almost  free  from  care,  and 
no  changes  such  as  you  have  experienced  have 
saddened  her  home,'  said  Carrie. 

'  I  would  not  that  my  lot  should  have  been  other- 
wise,' she  answered ;  '  for  every  change  has  brought 
me  nearer  God,  and  I  thank  him  every  day  that 
those  who  now  are  dwellers  with  him  once  dwelt 
with  me  also ;  for  what  would  life  be  without  their 
memories  ?  and  even  heaven  is  more  to  hope  for, 
now  that  they  have  gone  there  before  me.' 

'  Then  you  do  not  think  so  gloomily  of  life   as 
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many,"  said  Mrs.  Somers ;  "to  hear  some  aged 
people  talk  almost  makes  me  afraid  to  live,  and 
against  every  teaching  of  my  better  nature  I  cannot 
but  often  say,  Let  me  die  young.' 

'  It  is  a  great  thing  to  live,  my  dear,'  she  re- 
plied ;  '  and  a  true  life  is  a  life  of  peace,  though  the 
world  be  ever  so  much  disturbed  around  us ;  and 
as  I  look  back  upon  the  past,  I  can  truly  say,  there  is 
but  one  cause  for  fear  in  the  world — and  that  is 
sin.  Sin  is  to  be  feared  for  our  friends,  no  less  than 
ourselves.' 

'  Surely,  you  have  not  felt  it,'  expressed  the 
looks  of  both ;  but  they  spoke  not,  for  a  shade  of 
sadness  passed  over  the  old  lady's  face  as  she 
glanced  at  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  boy ;  and 
then  they  remembered  that  Bessy  had  a  father  who 
was  a  wanderer,  no  one  knew  where ;  and  they 
would  gladly  have  spared  their  old  friend  this  pang 
of  memory.  But  she  knew  better  than  they  where 
to  find  peace,  and  with  a  calm  smile  she  turned 
from  the  young  face  and  said,  '  The  poor  wanderer 
will  return,  if  not  to  this,  to  a  better  home.  But 
do  not  let  my  young  friends  be  disturbed,'  she  said 
as  she  perceived  the  silence  that  had  come  over 
them  ;  'it  is  not  my  habit  to  entertain  my  friends 
with  my  sorrows  ;  come  sit  awhile  on  my  old  sofa 
here  ;  we  have  had  many  delightful  chats  here, 
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Miss  Carrie,  why  may  we  not  now  ?     May  comes 
but  once  a  year,  let  us  enjoy  the  hours.' 

They  could  not  refuse,  and  Carrie  knew  her  friend 
would  not  regret  an  hour  passed  here  rather  than 
in  some  more  gay  resort,  for  Mrs.  Weld  she  knew 
possessed  rare  powers  to  entertain,  and  this  morning 
it  was  a  delight  to  listen  to  her.  The  allusion  to 
the  past  seemed  to  have  brought  around  her  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  and  she  became  a  faithful 
chronicler  of  many  rare  scenes  and  events.  She 
was  a  historian,  too,  and  the  friends  wondered  at  the 
interest  she  gave  to  subjects  that  they  had  plodded 
wearily  through  when  school-girls.  In  this  delightful 
chat  the  moments  stole  away,  now  winning  a  tear 
from  the  listeners,  and  again  making  the  parlor  ring 
with  their  merry  laughter  at  some  gayer  recital,  until 
the  morning  almost  melted  into  noonday,  and  they 
felt  compelled  to  leave  their  old  friend. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Kate  ?  '  said  Carrie, 
after  they  had  walked  some  time  in  silence  ;  '  you 
appear  unusually  thoughtful.' 

'  Why,  Carrie,'  she  replied,  '  do  you  remember 
in  what  a  mood  you  found  me  this  morning,  when 
you  called  for  me  to  walk  ?  ' 

'  0  yes,  fretting  a  little  over  a  gray  hair,  were 
you  not  ?  ' 

'  Yes,   Carrie,  I  have  always   thought  until  this 
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morning,  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  grow  old  ;  but  a 
graceful  old  age  is  not  mere  fancy,  is  it  ?  ' 

*  No,'  answered  Carrie,  musingly  ;  '  we  have  seen 
its  reality  this  morning,  but  it  is  true  grace  of  spirit 
that  has  made  Mrs.  Weld  grow  old  gracefully.' 

'  I  shall  visit  her  again,  Carrie,  and  try  to  mould 
my  spirit  like  hers ;  then  my  hair  may  grow  gray  if 
it  will,  and  I  shall  not  dread  a  plain  dress  and  mob 
cap,'  said  Mrs.  Somers,  as  she  opened  the  gate  and 
breathed  with  new  life  the  fragrance  of  her  own 
garden. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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ALICE    GREY. 

A  BALLAD. 
BY    AGNES    LESLIE. 

HERE  in  the  twilight,  dim  and  sad, 

Old  memories  o'er  me  steal ; 
'  My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  're  shut,' 
My  tongue  can  but  reveal. 

I  see  an  airy,  fairy  thing, 

A  wayward,  witching  sprite, 
With  golden  hair,  and  azure  eyes, 

And  lips  as  red  and  bright 

As  any  rose-bud  torn  apart 

And  covered  o'er  with  dew ; 
But  lovelier  than  the  rarest  bud, 

For  love-light  shining  through. 

We  sit  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade — 

This  fairy  girl  and  I  — 
I  tell  her  <  ere  another  moon 

We  two  must  bid  good  bye.' 
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She  laughs  a  little  laugh,  and  low, 

But  tearful  all  the  while  ; 
For  maiden  pride  cannot  conceal 

The  love-light  in  her  smile. 

I  take  her  hands  within  mine  own  — 
Their  soft  touch  thrills  me  through  ; 

And  there,  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade, 
We  promise  to  be  true. 

And  there,  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade, 

I  fold  her  to  my  heart ; 
I  kiss  her  golden  curls,  and  say, 
«  Sweet  Alice,  we  must  part.' 

I  see  the  tears  within  her  eyes, 

I  feel  them  on  my  cheek  ; 
The  sorrow  at  our  hearts  binds  up 

The  words  we  fain  would  speak. 

I  feel  her  tears  upon  my  cheek, 

I  feel  her  hand  in  mine  ; 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  those  lips, 

And  these  I  must  resign. 

We  little  think  how  long  't  will  be 

Ere  we  shall  meet  again  ; 
We  say,  '  It  is  but  half  a  year  ! ' 

And  I  have  counted  ten 
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Since  first,  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade, 

We  plighted  vows  of  love, 
And  fondly  dreamed  those  spoken  words 

Were  registered  above. 

The  first  time  for  ten  years,  last  night 

I  looked  upon  that  face ; 
Ten  years  —  the  fairy  girl  had  gone  — 

A  queen  was  in  her  place  ! 

Pride  seemed  not  an  unlovely  thing, 

As  there  I  looked  upon  her ; 
She  wore  it  with  such  winning  grace, 

Pride  must  have  felt  the  honor. 

Oh,  Alice  Grey  !  how  carelessly 
Each  clasped  the  other's  hand, 

And  tried  to  smile  our  anguish  down 
So  courteously  and  bland. 

I  saw  the  wedding  ring,  Alice, 
And  could  have  cursed  the  fate 

That  brotight  me  to  yoxir  side  at  last  — 
But  brought  me  there  too  late. 

How  could  you  so  distmst  my  love, 

And,  in  resentful  pride, 
Consent  to  be  a  titled  dame, 

But  an  unloving  bride  ? 
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Oh,  Alice  Grey  !  Oh,  Alice  Grey  ! 

4  My  Alice '  now  no  more  ! 
The  future  is  a  darkened  pall, 
That  was  so  bright  before. 

I  miss  your  soothing  hand,  Alice, 
Upon  my  weary  brow  ; 

Oh,  Alice,  Alice,  Alice  Grey, 
Another  claims  it  now. 

So  I  must  say  farewell  to  all 
That  has  made  life  so  dear  ; 

'T  would  be  a  wrong  to  Alice  Grey 
To  linger  longer  here. 

So  then  farewell,  sweet  Alice  Grey, 
Farewell  forever  more ; 

The  future  looks  but  darkly  now  — 
The  sunshine  went  before. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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JACOB'S  DREAM. 

BY     CLARA     LEE. 

DEEPER  grew  the  purple  sadness  which  on  vale  and  hill- 
side lay, 

As  behind  the  western  mountains  slowly  sank  the  dying 
day;  — 

Then  in  silence  softly  faded  the  last  song-bird's  vesper 
strain, 

And  her  shining  army  stationed,  Night  resumed  her  quiet 
reign, 

"When  a  pilgrim,  worn  with  travel,  halted  upon  Bethel's 
plain. 

Other  couch  than  earth's  hard  bosom  had  the  lonely  wan- 
derer none, 

Where  his  weary  limbs  reclining,  for  his  pillow  was  a  stone : 

Nor  that  resting-place  did  Slumber  with  her  kindly  boon 
forsake, 

But  a  vision  brought  more  glorious  than  had  blessed  his 
sense  awake, 

While  sweet  words  of  joy  and  promise  did  the  holy  stillness 
break. 

Near  beside  him  seemed  a  ladder  reaching  high  above  the 

stars, 
And  all  night  were  white-robed   angels   gliding  o'er  its 

shining  bars, 
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Till  when  on  his  eyes  unclosing,  morning's  golden  splendor 

streamed ; 
Answering   to  his   spirit   gaze,   still   the   radiant  pathway 

gleamed, 
And    unwillingly  the    dreamer  knew   that  he  had    only 

dreamed. 

Praise  from  grateful  lips  ascended  for  the  bright  revealing 
given, 

And  that  cold  hard  bed  was  hallowed  as  the  very  gate  of 
heaven  ; 

From  the  outspread  future  vanished  doubt,  as  morning 
mist  away, 

And,  his  spirit  filled  with  gladness,  purer  than  the  noon- 
tide ray, 

Cheerfully  the  pilgrim  wended  on  his  faith-illumined  way. 

Wanderer,  in  fancy  roving  mid  the  wilds  of  Palestine, 

Brighter  dream  than  blessed  the  Patriarch,  wilt  thou  woo 
it,  may  be  thine. 

Let  but  sweet  desire  with  duty  in  thy  heart  find  close 
embrace, 

Teach  thy  lips  to  sing  but  praises  when  thy  head  the  rock 
doth  press  — 

Lo  !  each  spot  whereon  thou  standest  is  Jehovah's  dwelling- 
place. 

Man,  with  clouds  of  grief  environed,  choose  but  faith  to 

be  thy  guide, 
Stars  shall  beam  upon  thy  midnight,  angels  hover  at  thy 

side  ; 
Love,  the  soul  through  trial  strengthens  for  its  perfect  life 

on  high, 
And  though  o'er  the  path  thou  treadest,  endless  shadow 

seems  to  lie, 
It  shall  bring  thee  trustful,  patient,  to  thy  home  beyond 

the  sky. 
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Or  in  lordly  hall  abiding,  or  beside  the  lowliest  hearth, 

Who  the  soul's  white  lily  hath  not  sullied  with  the  dust  of 
earth  — 

Who  the  voice  within  hath  heeded  when  the  Tempter  by 
him  stood  — 

Who  with  wrong  hath  wrestled,  never  fearing  might's  up- 
lifted rod  — 

Mounteth  now  the  starry  ladder  leading  up  to  heaven  and 
God. 
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THE  TWO  HUSBANDS. 

BY  REV.   E.   FRANCIS. 

THE    stranger,   on   his   first   visit   to   our   New 

O        7 

England  metropolis,  if  he  have  any  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  inquires  for  those  localities 
which  have  become  so  memorable. 

He  will  learn  the  spot  where  the  famed  Liberty 
tree  used  to  stand.  He  will  view  the  harbor  where 
it  was  once  made  a  teapot.  He  will  look  at  the 
Old  South  Church  and  the  birthplace  of  Franklin  ; 
at  the  cannon-ball  in  the  front  of  Brattle  Street 
Church,  and  specially,  at  the  world-renowned  '  Cra- 
dle of  Liberty.'  And  more;  not  satisfied  with 
viewing  the  places  and  objects  of  interest  in  the 
city,  he  will  go  to  Concord  and  Lexington,  —  to 
Cambridge  and  Charlestown. 

It  was  in  this  classic  neighborhood  the  incidents 

o 

I  am  about  to  relate  transpired. 

I  one  clay  was  called  upon  to  administer  the  con- 
solations of  our  holy  religion  to  a  family  suddenly 
bereaved.  A  beautiful  child  had  gone  to  the  home 
of  heaven. 

On  entering  the  dwelling  I  was  greeted  kindly 
by  the  mother;  but  there  was  a  something  in  her 
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appearance  that  threw  a  restraint  upon  me.  Her 
countenance  was  expressive,  her  eye  large  and  full, 
her  age  about  thirty.  While  she  freely  answered 
my  inquiries,  there  was  a  strange  calmness  in  her 
manner.  I  alluded  to  her  husband,  and  she  re- 
marked that  she  felt  very  sorry  for  him,  for  it  was 
his  onlv  child.  I  asked  if  she  had  other  children ; 

«/  7 

she  said,  '  I  have  a  daughter  with  me.' 

The  morrow  was  the  day  of  the  funeral.  It  was 
wet  and  gloomy,  agreeing  with  my  own  feelings,  as 
with  the  sad  occasion.  As  we  bore  the  frail  casket 
to  its  long  resting-place,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  a 
mystery  hung  over  that  household  which  time  would 
reveal  to  me. 

Years  passed  away,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had 
gleaned,  from  various  sources,  a  few  facts  of  the 
mother's  life.  I  met  her  not  un frequently,  but 
never  alluded  to  her  bereavement  or  her  former 
history.  She  mingled  sometimes  with  the  gay  and 
thoughtless,  and  participated  in  their  amusements ; 
but  a  discriminating  observer  would  see  that  she 
had  no  heart  in  them.  For  the  most  part,  she  was 
calm,  collected,  dignified  ;  unmoved  by  the  ordinary 
remark  of  any. 

As  I  was  passing  her  in  the  street,  one  afternoon, 
she  paused,  and  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  requested 
I  would  visit  her  some  time  the  following  week.  I 

availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity,  and  called 
17 
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upon  her.  I  found  her  alone,  as  her  daughter  had 
gone  to  a  relative's,  and  her  husband  was  away  on 
business.  After  the  first  salutations,  she  said  :  '  I 
have  a  request  to  make  of  you,  but  before  I  do  it,  I 
must  first  acquaint  you  with  facts  of  which,  I  pre- 
sume, you  know  nothing.  I  have  long  been  aware 
that  you  believed  I  had  something  strange  in  my 
history.  I  have  perceived  it  in  the  way  in  which 
you  have  usually  greeted  me.'  In  a  few  moments 
she  related  to  me  her  narrative. 

'  When  I  was  a  mere  child,  (so  she  began,)  I 
formed  an  attachment  for  a  young  man  who  was  not 
much  liked  by  my  parents.  He  was  of  a  volatile 
temper,  yet  was  passionately  fond  of  me.  The 
more  that  others  objected  to  him,  the  deeper  I 
loved  him.  The  more  obstacles  he  found  in  his 
way,  the  warmer  were  his  protestations  of  idola- 
trous regard.  After  a  while  my  friends  reluctantly 
consented,  and  we  were  married.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  our  daughter,  —  whom  you  know,  — 
was  born,  and  my  cup  of  joy  was  full.  A  few 
years  after,  I  gave  birth  to  twins,  —  a  boy  and  girl. 
They  were  all  healthy  children. 

'  We  had  thus  far,  apparently,  drank  at  the  foun- 
tain of  earthly  happiness.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
a  remark  would  be  made  reflecting  on  my  husband, 
but  to  me  it  passed  unheeded  as  the  idle  wind. 
And  he,  too,  would  occasionally  tell  me  of  what  had 
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been  said  to  him  reproachful  of  me ;  but  he  always 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  regarded  such  things 
as  calumny. 

*  As  his  vocation  called  him  in  various  directions, 
and  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him,  I  used  to  go 
much.     I  never  used  to  leave  home  but  for  a  few 
hours  at  a  time.     Time  thus  went  happily  along. 

'  At  last  I  was  not  well,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  I  should  pay  a  short  visit  to  my 
friends,  who  lived  a  few  miles  in  the  country, 
taking  my  oldest  child,  as  she  would  require  less 
of  my  attention  than  the  others,  who  were  then 
old  enough  to  be  left  in  the  charge  of  my  domestic 
and  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  taken  into  the 
family,  a  few  months  before,  to  assist,  at  odd  mo- 
ments, for  her  board.  This  girl  I  had  always  treated 
with  kindness,  and  she  had  generally  been  respect- 
ful to  me.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  children  would 
be  well-cared  for,  for  she  loved  them  and  they  her ; 
still,  I  had  some  strange  forebodings  come  over 
me  as  I  was  about  to  start,  and  I  concluded  to  give 
up  going.  I  was  afterwards  overpersuaded  by  my 
neighbors,  and  left. 

'  In  a  few  days  I  expected  Greorge  would  come 
after  me.  But  alas  !  he  never  came. 

*  I  have  since  called  to  mind  little  circumstances, 
of  which  I  thought}  nothing  at  the  time,   where  I 
think  I  can  perceive  that  my  husband's  affections 
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were  gradually  weakened  from  the  hour  that  this 
young  woman  came  to  live  with  us.  It  was  a  slow 
work,  but  it  was,  at  least,  partially  successful.  The 
plot  was  laid  deeply,  yet  had  I  not  been  blinded, 
I  should  have  seen  its  operations.  I  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  anything  wrong,  and  do  not  wish 
now  to  dwell  upon  how  it  was  done. 

'After  a  few  days  I  became  very  anxious  about 
my  children.  I  would  have  gone  on  foot  had  I 
been  well  enough,  as  I  could  get  no  conveyance. 
Ere  long,  however,  a  rumor  came  that  the  house 
had  been  closed  for  several  days ;  that  George  was 
missing,  and  the  legal  officers  had  made  a  levy  on 
all  they  could  find.  I  was  overwhelmed.  My  re- 
latives, (miserable  comforters  as  they  were,)  poured 
into  my  ears  whatever  of  scandal  they  picked  up, 
about  those  who  had  gone  away.  I  know  not  what 
supported  me  through  that  trial.  It  was  worse  than 
many  deaths.  But-  -I  will  go  on.  From  all 
I  could  learn,  my  husband  had  taken  with  him  the 
children  and  that  girl,  and  gone  to  the  far  West. 

'  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  wrote  me, 
desiring  I  would  come  to  him.  That  letter  did  my 
heart  g.  od.  I  begged  of  my  relatives  to  loan  me 
money  that  I  might  go.  I  was  penniless,  and  none 
would  help  me.  None  would  listen  to  my  en- 
treaties. I  was  able,  only,  to  earn  sufficient  for  the 
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bare  subsistence  of  myself  and  child.  I  answered 
his  letter,  but  think  he  could  never  have  received  it. 
'At  last  a  report  came  that  he  was  married  again ; 
and  this,  with  many  other  things,  was  told  to  me. 
I  was  coaxed,  entreated,  threatened,  to  apply  for  a 
divorce  I  could  not  do  it.  Though  I  had  been 
hardly  dealt  by,  I  would  not  believe  the  truth  of  all 
their  statements ;  and  do  not  now.  My  relatives 
were  determined  to  brino;  about  a  crisis  ;  and  I  was 

O  ' 

finally  told  that  I  had  been  legally  released  from 
my  early  vows.     It  was  not  by  my  desire. 

'  Long  after,  (since  my  present  marriage,)  I  have 
learned  that  when  this  matter  was  pending,  letters 
came,  which  others  opened  and  read,  but  would  not 
let  me  see,  because  they  knew  that  was  I  aware  of 
their  contents,  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  what 
they  were  doing.  I  was  helpless,  and  they  did 
what  they  would. 

*  My  loneliness  now  became  more  oppressive.  I 
grieved  much  in  private  ;  but  in  the  presence  of 
others,  endeavored  to  appear  reconciled  to  my  lot. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  my  present  husband 
began  to  visit  me.  We  had  been  acquainted  for 
years.  He  offered  me  his  heart  and  hand.  For  a 
long  time  I  could  not  accept.  My  relatives  urged 
it  upon  me  ;  and  through  the  combined  influence  of 
their  cold  heartlessness,  and  his  manifest  affection, 
I  gave  him  my  hand  ;  my  heart  was  not  mine.  I 
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have  endeavored  to  be  faithful  in  doing  for  him  as 
a  wife  should  do.  He  must  be  aware,  however, 
that  I  do  not  feel  for  him,  as  I  did  for  my  first  and 
truest  love.' 

A  long  pause  ensued,  during  which  we  wept 
together,  before  she  could  resume  her  narrative ; 
and  then  she  remarked,  '  I  have  but  little  more  to 
tell  you.'  'When  that  sweet  babe  was  born,  I 
seemed  to  begin  a  new  life.  Something  was  given 
me  by  the  great  Father,  to  which  my  heart  might 
be  bound  with  new  ties.  I  loved  it,  I  believe,  as  I 
had  my  others ;  though  I  will  not  deny  that  at 
times  the  thought  would  flash  upon  my  mind,  that 
it  was  not  George's  child.  The  earth,  notwith- 
standing, again  looked  beautiful  to  my  sight,  and 
the  heavens  grew  bright.  Oh  !  how  soon  was  this 
happiness  crushed.  The  babe  sickened  and  died ; 
and  when  we  laid  him  in  his  little  coffin  and  bore 
him  to  his  grave,  I  could  not  weep.  I  was  as  frigid 
as  the  marble  we  have  placed  above  him,  bearing 
his  name  only. 

'  I  have  heard  nothing  from  George  these  many 
months  The  last  I  learned  was,  that  he  was  living 
in  one  of  the  new  cities  of  the  West,  in  compara- 
tive obscurity ;  with  a  dejected  air,  attending  to  his 
business ;  and  that  one  of  the  children  was  dead. 

I  have  not  thought  it  right  in  my  present  situa- 
tion to  inquire  much  about  him.  Yet  I  will  con- 
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fess  to  you,  what  no  other  human  being  has  heard 
me  utter,  — Hove  him  still ;  I  shall  ever  love  him 
whilst  this  heart  throbs.  It  is  impressed  upon  me 
that  there  will  come  a  time  when  we  shall  meet 
again ;  it  may  not  be  in  this  world ;  but  it  shall 
be  in  the  blessed  world  to  come,  where  two  of  my 
little  ones  have  been  already  garnered.  Yes,  there 
shall  we  be  reunited  in  the  bonds  of  love  ;  George 
and  the  children  shall  sit  with  me  in  that  heavenly 
home,  and  never,  never  part.' 

Her  tale  was  ended  ;  she  said  she  should  strive 
to  be  true  to  her  present  husband  while  life  lasted  ; 
for  he  was  as  kind  as  she  could  ask.  She  made 
her  request,  which  had  reference  to  George  and  the 
child  should  I  meet  with  them.  I  left,  and  never 
saw  her  afterwards.  What  has  become  of  her  I 
know  not ;  for  on  inquiring  some  years  after  in  the 
neighborhood  where  she  lived  when  we  parted,  I 
was  simply  told,  '  They  moved  away  a  long  while 


ago.' 
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THE  FAIRY  ROSELLE. 

BY  MRS.   C.   M.   SAWYER. 

O  !  say,  have  you  ever  been  down  to  the  mill,  — 

The  old,  rumbling  mill  at  the  head  of  the  bridge 
That  spans  the  clear  river,  just  under  the  hill 

Where  it  slopes  gently  downward  to  Pemberton  Ridge  ? 
Have  you  been  there  to  see  the  mysterious  maid 

Who  comes  every  morning  —  whence  no  one  can  tell  — 
And  trips  round  the  mill,  with  a  step  half  afraid, 

And  who  goes  by  the  name  of  the  '  The  Fairy  Roselle  ? ' 

She  comes  all  in  green  from  her  throat  to  her  feet, 

And  pale  yellow  tresses  that  droop  to  her  zone, 
And  takes,  with  a  shy  glance  around  her,  a  seat 

Underneath  the  old  bridge,  on  a  moss-covered  stone. 
Have  you  heard,  as  she  sits  there  and  solemnly  sings, 

How  her  soft,  angel-voice  sweetly  chimes  with  the  swell 
Of  the  stream,  as  above  the  white  pebbles  it  rings  ? 

The  sweet-singing  angel  —  the  Fairy  Roselle  ! 

Then  come  with  me  now,  we  will  go  there  this  morn, 
And  wait  till  the  maiden  appears  by  the  mill, 

Then  we  '11  sit  softly  hushed  in  the  coppice  of  thorn, 
And  hear  her  rich  strains  as  they  float  up  the  hill ; 
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But  a  sound  must  not  reach  her  to  vex  or  alarm, 
For  I  've  heard  the  old  miller,  with  warning  eye,  tell 

That  wo  would  be  his  who  should  venture  to  harm, 
By  word  or  by  deed,  the  sweet  Fairy  Roselle ! 

She  would  fade  from  his  sight,  like  a  star  from  the  sky, 

Or  a  bright  bird  that  flits  to  a  far-away  goal : 
O'er  him  a  dark  shadow  forever  would  lie 

Till  the  last  beam  of  joy  should  go  out  in  his  soul. 
Yet  come  ;  with  such  yearnings  my  bosom  is  stirred, 

As  stir  the  sad  spirit  that  moans  in  the  shell  — 
And  our  hearts  will  be  holier  when  we  have  heard 

The  sweet,  solemn  strains  of  the  Fairy  Roselle ! 
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LITTLE    THINGS. 

BY   REV.   A.   B.   MATO. 

IT  is  one  of  the  most  common  errors  of  judgment 
to  ascribe  too  much  importance  to  startling  and  im- 
posing events,  and  too  little  to  those  less  noticeable. 
The  great  and  striking  in  the  world  of  matter,  and  the 
wonderful  and  overpowering  in  the  world  of  mind, 
are  permitted  to  engross  attention,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  which  is  destitute  of  such  attrac- 
tions. This  is  an  error  whose  consequences  are 
more  hurtful  than  we  are  apt  to  suspect ;  in  truth, 
it  extends  through  every  portion  of  existence,  and 
vitiates  much  of  our  thinking  and  living. 

For  it  is  not  true  that  striking  and  imposing  events 
in  the  world  of  matter  or  mind  are  generally  the 
most  important.  On  the  contrary  it  will  commonly 
be  found,  after  close  examination,  that  the  unob- 
served and  insignificant  in  popular  esteem  are  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  forces  that  move  the  elements 
in  nature  are  rarely  known  or  noticed  by  a  super- 
ficial observer  ;  the  thoughts  cast  into  the  world, 
and  destined  to  revolutionize  philosophies,  manners, 
and  forms  of  government,  are  generally  overlooked 
amid  a  thousand  new  and  brilliant  theories  that 
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scarcely  outlive  the  day  of  their  popularity.  So  of 
the  divine  sentiments  and  religious  actions  which 
are  the  best  part  of  the  history  of  the  race.  In 
truth  the  greatest  life  that  was  ever  lived  was 
known  only  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  province, 
and  was  preserved  from  the  absolute  forgetful  ness  of 
the  world  only  by  the  devotion  of  a  few  humble  men. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  for  a  man  who  is  religiously 
instructed,  to  understand  why  this  is  so;  since  to 
him  the  material  is  only  a  medium  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spiritual;  The  only  real  force  in  the  uni- 
verse is  the  force  of  spirit.  This  may  be  exerted  by 
God,  the  source  of  power,  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  man,  to  whom  the  gifts  of  rational  life  and  energy 
are  imparted.  Thus  the  real  powers  that  move  all 
things  are  invisible.  They  cannot  be  characterized 
as  great  or  small  in  any  material  sense,  since  these 
distinctions  belong  only  to  matter.  All  specifica- 
tions of  near  or  distant,  present,  past  or  future, 
are  also  impossible  in  respect  to  them,  as  they  are 
not  related  to  space  or  time.  We  can  only  say  of 
them  that  they  are  spiritual,  and  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  God.  We  can  say  what  they  are  not, 
much  better  than  what  they  are.  Their  nature  is 
one  of  the  subjects  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  of  human  thought. 

But  we  know  enough  of  their  method  of  operation 
to  say  that  what  we  call  matter  is  only  the  medium  by 
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which  they  communicate  their  energy.  These  ele- 
ments of  nature,  grand  and  beautiful  as  they  appear 
to  us,  are  only  the  instruments  by  which  spirit  does 
its  will.  What  we  call  nature  is  one  mode  of  God's 
manifestation  —  a  set  of  types  by  which  he  prints 
his  thoughts,  that  the  spirit  of  man  may  the  more 
easily  read  thepi.  The  human  body  is  to  the  soul 
of  man  what  the  material  universe  is  to  the  Deity, 
one  method  of  expressing  its  best  knowledge  and 
deepest  emotions.  Thus  wherever  we  find  matter, 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  behind  it  to  discover  its 
animating  principle,  and  interpret  as  nearly  as  we 
can  from  its  effects,  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  life 
which  streams  throuo-h  it. 

o 

These  two  facts  being  understood,  that  all  the 
force  in  the  Universe  is  spiritual,  and  that  matter ' 
is  only  the  medium  by  and  through  which  it  is 
manifested,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  little  things 
are  often,  and  indeed  commonly  the  most  important. 
If  matter  is  only  the  servant  of  spirit,  of  course  the 
quantity  employed  is  a  thing  of  no  importance. 
All  that  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  great 
effect  is  that  the  means  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
operating  cause  ;  and  but  a  small  amount  of  physi- 
cal bulk  may  be  necessary  to  convey  the  most 
powerful  spiritual  energy.  A  slight  chain  or  wire 
may  convey  electricity  enough  to  prostrate  a  thou- 
sand men,  or  to  carry  the  news  of  one  continent  to 
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another  ; — so  may  God  choose  the  humblest  outward 
minister  to  impart  his  most  awakening  spiritual 
influences.  As  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  its  im- 
portance is  not,  to  be  estimated  by  its  bulk  or 
outward  aspects,  but  by  its  fitness  to  convey  the 
invisible  forces  of  creation. 

But  we  cannot  recognize  spiritual  things  by  the 
senses.  Matter  is  the  first  thing  of  which  we  have 
any  sensible  knowledge,  and  we  naturally  suppose 
that  according  to  its  greatness  will  be  the  greatness 
of  effects  produced.  This  error  clings  to  many 
people  all  their  lives,  especially  to  those  who  live 
only  in  their  senses,  and  do  not  use  their  reason. 
But  a  little  reflection  must  greatly  modify  such  a 
view ;  and  that  degree  of  culture  which  amounts  to 
spiritual  insight  will  reverse  the  place  of  the  two 
things,  and  give  to  mind,  the  chief  influence  in  the 
production  of  events. 

So  far  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  in  the  material 
world  the  smallest  quantities  of  matter  are  often 
employed  to  convey  the  most  powerful  spiritual 
forces.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  world 
of  thought  the  least  observed  and  apparently  the 
most  trifling  causes  produce  the  greatest  results. 
We  are  accustomed  to  calculate  the  force  of  a 
thought  or  sentiment  by  the  immediate  effect  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  degree  to  which  it  changes  the 
position  of  material  things.  We  can  all  under- 
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stand  that  an  idea  is  powerful  which  instantly  tears 
society  in  pieces,  overturns  governments,  or  even 
changes  entirely  the  outward  life  of  an  individual. 
But  we  cannot  acknowledge  this  of  a  truth  that 
lies  for  ages  in  the  mind  of  the  race  without 
apparent  result.  We  call  the  former  mighty,  and 
the  latter  weak ;  yet  it  may  be  that  the  reverse 
is  true  of  them  ;  that  the  neglected  part  is  one 
which  in  the  end  shall  move  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  other  but  its  servant,  sent  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  final  triumph.  We  must  not  estimate  the 
relative  importance  of  truths  by  their  immediate 
and  material  results,  for  in  so  doing  we  are  only 
transferring  the  impressions  of  our  senses  to  the 
world  of  thought  where  they  have  no  place. 

The  result  of  this  reasoning  is  —  that  the  only 
forces  in  the  world  are  the  spirit  of  God  and  his 
intelligent  creatures ; — that  matter  is  the  servant  of 
these  forces ; — and  that  the  importance  of  any 
occurrence  in  the  realm  of  the  material  or  spiritual 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  or  size  of  the 
agencies  employed,  or  by  its  immediate  effect  in 
changing  the  outward  appearance  of  things,  but  by 
the  ultimate  result  upon  the  whole  of  nature  and 
life  ; — and  consequently  causes  the  most  unimposing 
and  subtile  are  often  full  of  the  most  important 
consequences.  I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  this  truth 
by  familiar  examples,  and  show  its  application  to 
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us  as  Christian  men  and  women,  seeking  after  holi- 
ness, and  anxious  to  know  the  best  way  to  its 
attainment. 

We  meet  striking  illustrations  of  this  law  every 
where  in  the  material  world.  Little  tilings,  as  we 
in  our  ignorance  call  them,  are  here  the  most  power- 
ful. The  drops  of  dew,  by  their  silent  and  gradual 
accumulation,  refresh  the  whole  earth.  The  invisible 
vapor,  slowly  changing  to  a  raindrop  or  a  snow 
flake,  is  full  of  life-giving  energy  to  the  spot  on 
which  it  may  fall.  A  single  ray  of  light  may 
traverse  a  distance  of  space  that  defies  our  computa- 
tion, and  the  conjunction  of  many  fills  the  universe 
with  cheerfulness.  A  spark  of  fire  will  lay  a  city  in 
ashes.  A  pebble  in  the  source  of  a  rill  will  decide 
whether  a  river  shall  water  the  east  or  west,  shall 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  The  life  and 
health  of  millions  depend  upon  slight  atmospheric 
changes ;  a  slight  additional  preponderance  of  one 
element  in  the  air  would  wrap  the  globe  in  flames, 
or  send  a  pestilence  abroad,  that  should  depopulate 
the  earth.  A  spark  of  electric  fluid  and  a  few 
wires,  will  convey  a  thought  round  the  world.  A 
little  wood  and  water  and  flame  will  drive  a  ship 
over  the  ocean  with  a  speed  that  almost  annihilates 
space.  In  truth  the  life  and  happiness  of  all  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  globe  are  suspended  upon 
threads  so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  Could 
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we  look  into  the  great  organization  of  Nature 
and  see  how  delicately  all  her  forces  and  elements 
are  adjusted,  and  how  slight  a  deviation  would 
'upset  all  creation,'  we  should  not  dare  to  breathe 
or  move  lest  some  false  step  of  ours  might  throw 
the  whole  into  disorder.  But  fortunately  for  us, 
the  Creator  of  the  world  knows  how  to  unite  the 
firmness  of  the  mountains  and  the  certainty  of  fate 
with  an  organization  the  most  minute  ;  and  gives  to 
each  of  these  invisible  threads  upon  which  hangs  the 
destiny  of  a  world,  the  strength  necessary  to  sup- 
port all  that  he  may  choose  to  hang  upon  it.  So 
through  the  boundless  universe  of  matter  are  the 
most  wonderful  results  accomplished  by  the  slight- 
est means,  and  while  the  inhabitants  of  a  world 
stand  aghast  at  some  portentous  spectacle  in  the 
heavens  or  upon  the  earth,  the  cause  is  so  minute 
and  subtile  that  no  philosophical  skill  can  detect  it. 
Passing  upward  from  the  life  of  Nature  to  the 
life  of  Nations  we  find  the  same  law  asserting  its 
existence.  The  more  superficial  class  of  historians 
are  fond  of  searching  for  causes  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  account  for  the  great  revolutions  in  human 
society  and  governments;  but  all  such  attempts  are 
sure  to  result  in  failure.  History  can  be  only  the 
account  of  results ;  of  causes  she  can  know  next  to 
nothing.  It  is  her  province  to  faithfully  chronicle 
the  changes  in  national  existence,  and  the  gradual 
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outward  development  of  ideas.  Her  theories  of  the 
moving  springs  of  public  activity  are  at  best  but 
guesses  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  truth.  Now 
and  then  Providence,  as  if  to  convince  us  of  our 
short-sightedness,  permits  us  to  see  the  germ  of  a 
great  revolution,  and  it  is  found  to  be  perhaps  a 
simple  thought  in  the  mind  of  an  humble  man  —  a 
fruitful  generalization  in  the  brain  of  an  obscure 
thinker,  or  one  act  of  goodness  or  wickedness  in  a 
prince.  From  this  narrow  place  it  went  out  in- 
creasing in  its  influence  with  each  stage  of  progress, 
until  it  spread  through  a  whole  nation,  and  up- 
heaved the  pillars  of  a  social  condition  that  had 
existed  through  centuries.  Who  can  trace  the 
influence  of  that  providential  suggestion  which 
resulted  in  the  first  printing-press  ? — an  influence 
that  has  entirely  changed  modern  society.  The 
man  who  first  made  a  plough,  or  a  ship,  or  a 
spindle,  stands  related  to  the  whole  future — is 
one  of  the  makers  of  history.  That  blow  by  which 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel  was  the  father  of  all  the 
wars  and  contentions  in  the  world ;  that  golden 
rule  spoken  in  a  breath  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall  one 
day  convert  the  earth  from  the  Kingdom  of  Hell  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  So  are  all  the  sources  of 
history  in  little  things  often  too  obscure  for  detec- 
tion— in  thoughts,  words,  and  acts  that  fell  unheeded 
into  the  soil  of  Humanity,  but  quickly  sprung  up 
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into  great  trees  that  have  overshadowed  the  race. 
So  Jesus  Christ  went  forth  from  a  narrow  manger 
to  regenerate  the  world  ;  so  is  every  great  influence 
born  in  obscurity  and  confinement,  and  from  the 
least  of  all  things  becomes,  for  its  time,  the  mighti- 
est of  the  spiritual  forces  with  which  God  moves  the 
Creation  ! 

But  the  most  important  illustrations  of  this  law 
are  passing  before  our  eyes  every  day  in  individual 
experience.  In  our  own  mental  and  moral  progress, 
the  two  elements  which  constitute  our  character, 
little  things  are  always  the  most  fruitful. 

The  mind  is  built  up  into  power  and  grace  by  a 
slow  process.  The  acquisition  of  a  new  idea  every 
day  at  last  makes  a  man  a  philosopher  —  the 
treasuring  of  a  few  facts,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
scholar.  So  important  are  slight  efforts,  and  small 
additions,  and  the  economy  of  spare  moments  in 
this  great  work  of  intellectual  discipline.  He  who 
despises  little  things,  is  cherishing  an  idea  that  will 
be  fatal  to  his  success  in  any  department  of  knowl- 
edge ;  he  who  is  upon  the  alert  for  the  least  ac- 
quisition to  his  store  of  thought,  has  in  his  mind 
the  germ  of  all  science.  One  page  of  a  living  book 
well  read,  one  home  reclaimed  from  dissipation  or 
idleness  and  given  to  thought,  one  glance  upon 
nature,  may  be  felt  through  a  series  of  years. 
Despise  not  little  things,  you  who  would  increase  in 
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mental  treasures.  Seize  every  vacant  moment,  and 
force  it  to  give  you  a  thought ; — fasten  in  the  mem- 
ory every  important  fact,  for,  by  and  by,  it  may 
become  the  key  stone  to  a  system  of  philosophy  ; — 
preserve  every  good  thought  and  plant  it  in  the 
mind,  and  others  will  gather  around  it,  and  you 
will  one  day  be  surprised  to  discover  that  a  subject 
has  thus  unconsciously  arranged  itself.  So,  little 
by  little,  will  you  grow  up  into  mental  strength  and 
grace. 

And  who  that  ever  tried  to  lead  the  Christian 
life  did  not  become  painfully  conscious  how  much 
in  it  depends  upon  little  things  ?  For  the  beginning 
of  this  glorious  existence  was  only  a  providential 
emotion  of  thankfulness,  or  an  effort  of  the  will,  or 
a  pang  of  remorse.  And  through  its  whole  course, 
has  it  always  been  in  the  power  of  the  slightest 
thing  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  built  up.  One 
little  faltering  of  the  moral  resolution,  in  an  hour  of 
temptation,  will  hurl  a  saint  from  his  elevation  of 
glory  down  to  the  depths  of  debasement ;  —  one 
taste  of  the  wine-cup  will  light  a  smothered  fire  in 
the  appetite  of  the  reformed  inebriate  which  may 
burn  out  his  life ; — one  faint  prayer  in  a  time  of 
great  trouble  will  sometimes  deliver  the  soul  out  of 
the  power  of  sorrow,  and  bear  it  up  to  its  home  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  We  all  stand  on  slippery  places. 
None  of  us  can  afford  to  despise  little  things.  Little 
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indulgences  in  sin  slowly  change  the  tone  of  our 
moral  nature  ; — little  efforts  constantly  made  towards 
perfection  will  gradually  purify  our  characters.  Let 
him  who  scornfully  rejects  the  advice  of  a  good  man 
beware  lest  this  slight  sin  in  which  he  now  lives 
prove  his  destruction  ; — let  him  who,  looking  up- 
ward, sees  far  above  him  the  sainted  ones  of  the 
earth,  give  not  over  to  discouragement ;  for  by 
steps  as  short  and  feeble  as  his  they  scaled  the 
glowing  summits  where  they  now  stand  transfigured. 
Let  him  who  is  enslaved  by  a  tyrannical  habit,  begin 
to  break,  link  by  link,  the  chain  that  binds  him,  and 
he  shall  at  last  be  free  ; — let  him  who  lies  under  a 
weight  of  sorrow  beseech  God,  night  and  day,  that 
he  will  send  light,  and  add  to  his  prayers  the  little 
he  can  do  of  himself,  and  his  darkness  shall  give 
way  to  a  twilight,  and,  by  and  by,  the  sun  shall  rise 
out  of  the  East.  Work,  watch,  and  pray,  always, 
never  losing  a  moment,  never  submitting  to  the 
least  temptation,  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  say 
or  do  one  good  thing,  and,  thus  built  up  by  little  ac- 
cumulations, you  shall  become  great  in  virtue  and 
holiness,  and  no  power  in  the  universe  can  keep  you 
out  of  Heaven. 

This  fact  is  one  of  peculiar  significance  to  us  all. 
Let  us  not  fail,  then,  to  employ  it  for  our  assistance  in 
living  rightly,  for  I  suppose  that  we  all  desire  to  be- 
come better  instead  of  worse  than  we  now  are.  Let 
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us  apply  it  to  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  at  once  a  warn- 
ing and  an  encouragement. 

A  warning — for  there  is  more  danger  to  our 
spiritual  welfare  in  this  very  point,  in  the  neglect 
of  little  things,  than  anywhere  else.  Men  are  not 
very  apt  to  neglect  great  occasions  of  doing  good, 
or  to  fail  suddenly  in  the  most  trying  periods  of 
their  moral  discipline.  The  instances  of  crime  are 
comparatively  rare,  even  in  an  irreligious  commu- 
nity. Yet  this  is  no  good  proof  of  spiritual  sound- 
ness, since  a  soul  may  sicken  and  die,  and  no 
uncommon  action  tell  the  tale  to  the  world.  A 
downward  course  is  a  graduated  sliding  scale  to 
perdition.  Little  duties  neglected,  little  tempta- 
tions submitted  to,  little  portions  of  time  wasted, 
little  occasions  of  doing  good  unimproved,  a  series 
of  trifling  sins  of  omission,  and  trifling  sins  of  com- 
mission,— these  make  up  the  history  of  the  ruined 
soul.  It  perishes  little  by  little.  The  tendency  is 
so  gradual,  the  specific  acts  of  wickedness  apparent- 
ly so  unimportant  in  themselves,  that  the  man  is 
not  aware  of  his  decline  until  some  remarkable 
emergency  reveals  to  him  his  weakness.  It  is  a 
principle  in  medicine  that  a  man  in  perfect  health 
never  becomes  suddenly  ill ; — those  who  are  thus 
attacked  are  prepared  by  a  long  course  of  little 
violations  of  physical  laws  for  any  sort  of  disease, 
so  that  while  retaining  the  appearance  of  health, 
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they  may  be  ripening  for  fatal  disorders.  It  is 
equally  true  that  few  men  fall  from  high  virtue  to 
deep  transgression.  The  preparation  may  not  be 
seen,  perhaps  not  suspected  even  by  themselves ; — 
but,  one  after  another,  evil  thoughts  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  heart,  until  the  moral  strength 
has  become  slowly  undermined,  and  when  a  great 
temptation  comes  there  is  nothing  but  the  outward 
shell  of  goodness  to  resist  it.  Oh  !  it  is  a  perilous 
thing  to  entertain  sin  in  any  form.  One  evil  pur- 
pose is  enough  to  taint  the  odor  of  a  thousand 
saintly  deeds ;  enough  to  make  us  fearful  even  at 
our  best  estate  of  goodness.  Only  by  watching 
these  slight  temptations  of  our  virtue,  and  by  reso- 
lutely forbidding  the  entrance  of  one  corrupt  desire 
into  our  spirit,  can  we  hope  to  be  free  from  sin. 
And  let  us  not  think  that  our  depravity  can  for- 
ever be  kept  secret.  Though  made  up  of  little 
things,  it  is  itself  a  great  thing,  no  less  than  the 
deadness  of  the  soul.  And  Providence  never  yet 
suffered  a  man  to  die  without  proving  what  his 
character  really  was.  In  some  way,  where  we  least 
suspect  it,  our  tottering  virtue  will  be  upset  and 
will  lie  in  the  dust,  the  scoff  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  downward  path  must  then  be  retraced  with 
painful  steps. 

Yes,  let  us  be  warned  by  this  law,  which  gives 
to  little  things  the  most  important  ministry  in  the 
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operations  of  God  ;  and  be  encouraged  too,  ye  who 
are  doubtful,  —  who  feel  your  own  weakness,  and 
cannot  believe  that  with  steps  so  slow,  and  delays  so 
numerous  as  yours,  the  distant  land  of  holiness  can 
ever  be  reached.  Be  encouraged,  for  one  step 
gained  shall  give  strength  for  the  next.  Only  be 
sure  of  the  present  moment ;  do  the  duty  therein 
presented  ;  fill  it  up  full  of  a  true  life  ;  and  in  the 
end  your  reward  will  not  fail.  For  perseverance 
in  good  thoughts  and  noble  actions,  however  small 
they  may  be,  will  gradually  give  to  your  character 
a  higher  tone,  and  every  thing  proceeding  from  you 
will  partake  of  the  soul  from  whence  it  came.  Your 
words  will  have  an  unconscious  weight,  and  your 
deeds  a  fructifying  power,  and  even  your  silence 
will  be  more  impressive  than  the  action  of  less 
religious  men.  Thus  as  you  go  on,  rising  in  the 
Christian  life,  your  influence  will  gain  in  value, 
until  you  can  say  or  do  nothing  which  cannot  be 
powerful  for  good.  So  by  obedience  to  this  law  — 
by  watching  those  trifling  affairs  which  lie  about 
the  sources  of  the  true  life,  by  consenting  to  build 
up  your  character,  little  by  little,  will  you  at  last 
reach  a  point  where  your  little  things  shall  be 
greater  than  the  imposing  deeds  of  worldly  men. 
For  a  true  Christian  cannot  do  an  insio-nificant 
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action.     His  humble   word,  spoken  in  a  low  tone, 
shall  be  heard  at  last  above  the  noise  of  nations  full 
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of  wicked  men ;  his  unpretending  act  of  kindness 
shall  awaken  a  benevolent  disposition  in  another, 
and  thus  be  multiplied  in  an  infinite  ratio  of  excel- 
lent deeds  ;  his  thoughts,  though  never  uttered,  will 
not  die  with  him,  but  will  get  expression  through 
his  face  and  his  manners,  and  make  even  his 
presence  refreshing  !  Oh  !  is  it  not  a  privilege  thus 
to  be  filled  with  God's  spirit,  so  that  all  we  do  may 
be  alive  with  his  energy  ?  We  can  all  be  partakers 
in  this  divine  life.  The  path  to  it  is  long,  but 'one 
step  taken  each  moment,  one  little  good  thing  done 
each  day,  will  lead  us  along  till  others  discover  in 
us  the  evidence  of  holiness,  and  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  speech,  and  the  weight  of  our  actions,  and  the 
purity  of  our  thoughts,  detect  the  seal  of  our  apostle- 
ship,  and  say,  '  We  know  that  thou  art  a  son  of 
the  Most  High,  for  no  one  can  withstand  thy  power 
and  thy  love,  and  no  one  can  live  as  thou  livest 
unless  God  be  wiih  him  ! ' 
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COTTAGE  LIFE. 

D  through  a  peaceful  vale,  'tAvas  on  a  summer's 


day, 
And  pleasant  thoughts  of  this  and  that  beguiled  my  lonely 

way  ; 
The   daisy  and   the   buttercup  like   stars   begemmed    the 

ground, 
And  swarms  of  yellow  butterflies  were  gayly  flitting  round. 

Sweet,  rural  sounds  were  in  the  air,  the  busy  hum  of  bees, 
The  carol  of  the  bobolink  among  the  leafy  trees, 
The  bleating  of  the  fleecy  flocks  upon  the  neighboring  hills, 
And  the  low,  sweet,  silver  gurgle  of  little  wandering  rills. 

'  Oh,  pleasant,  pleasant  't  were  to  dwell  in  such  a  place  !  ' 

methought  ; 
"When  suddenly  my  charmed   ear   the  voice  of  childhood 

caught, 

And,  turning  round  a  hazel-copse,  a  cottage  stood  before 
With  a  group  of  little  children  a-playing  round  the  door. 

I  stood  awhile  and  listened,  for  the  merry  tones  I  heard 
Came  gushing  forth,  like  merriest  strain  of  the  untutored 

bird  ; 
They  nothing  knew  of  wealth  or  pomp  or  pride's  unblessed 

sway, 
For  God  had  kindly  kept  their  feet  from  fashion's  idle  way. 

Play  on,  sweet  innocents  !  and  be  your  hearts   as  pure  as 

now 
"When  years  have  stolen  the  roses  and  the  lilies  from  your 

brow. 

Oh  !  Earth  upon  a  fairer  sight  hath  surely  never  smiled, 
Nor  God  a  lovelier  being  made  than  a  sinless  little  child  ! 
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TO  A  BED  OF  WILD  VIOLETS, 

IN  WASHINGTON  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

BY    MISS    E.    A.    STARR. 

DEAR  wildling  violets,  of  the  self-same  hue 
As  those  I  first  in  merry  childhood  knew, 
How  like  those  nestling  beauties  ye  beseem, 
The  vernal  sunshine  and  the  vernal  green. 
Though  far  from  all  the  brook-side's  pleasant  sounds, 
The  cooling  freshness  of  the  meadow  grounds 
The  only  breeze  that  sweeps  your  lowly  bed, 
With  all  the  city's  dust  and  odors  fed. 

And  with  what  happy  singleness  of  heart 
I  stand  and  gaze,  from  all  the  crowd  apart, 
Upon  your  blue  and  meekly  joyful  eyes, 
As  undisturbed,  as  tranquil  as  the  skies, 
Retaining  still  kind  nature's  simple  grace, 
Unheedful  of  the  joys  or  ills  of  place. 

O  sweet  refreshment,  which  th'  aspiring  mind 
May  in  your  humble  blooms  and  beauty  find  ! 
O  sweet  refreshment,  tMt  with  kindly  touch 
Wins  to  repose  the  heart  that  asks  too  much ! 
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The  claiming  want  resigned,  its  pain  forgot, 
When  your  pure  presence  makes  so  charmed  a  spot, 
Life's  tuneful  harmony  at  once  restored, 
And  nature  triumphs  by  a  gentle  word. 

So  fair  the  life,  so  calm  the  heavenly  sense 
Of  guileless  hearts,  —  dear  hearts  of  innocence, 
Within  whose  virgin  thoughts,  like  odorous  bells, 
Such  placid  hopes,  such  full  contentment  dwells. 
Their  joys  unsought  at  once  with  life  abide, 
The  rarest  sweets  of  love,  untouched  by  pride. 
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A   POET'S   HEAVEN. 

BY     J.     G.     ADAMS. 

Four  things,  I  am  sure,  there  will  be  in  heaven ;  music,  plenty  of 
little  children,  flowers,  and  pure  air. — Macdonald  Clarke. 

BEAUTIFUL  conception !     Who 
'Mid  the  poet's  visions  clear, 

Would  have  brought  to  human  view- 
One  more  welcome,  —  heaven  so  near  ? 

Flowers  !  the  glory  of  the  earth ; — 

Farthest  wastes  that  man  hath  trod 
Hail  their  fresh  and  gladdening  birth 

From  the  forming  hand  of  God  ! 
So  in  beauty  may  they  bloom 

In  the  fields  of  light  above  ; 
On  no  grave,  beside  no  tomb  ; 

'Mid  perpetual  life  and  love  ! 

Music  !  who  that  e'er  hath  soared 

On  its  mazy  pinions  far, 
Heard  its  melodies  outpoured 

As  from  listening  star  to  star ; 
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Thinks  how  mighty  is  its  spell 

O'er  the  tried  or  peaceful  soul; 
"Will  not  say  its  power  must  dwell 

^Vhere  eternal  ages  roll  ? 

Pure  air  !  bearing  on  its  wing 

Health  and  strength  from  shore  to  shore, 
Blessing  every  living  thing, 

Free  alike  to  rich  and  poor ;  — 
"What  more  clearly  can  declare 

Equal  providential  grace 
Breathing  through  that  world  so  fair 

Health  and  life  for  Adam's  race  ! 

Little  children  !  they,  too,  dwell 

In  that  world  of  truth  and  joy ; 
Hosts  on  hosts,  their  numbers  tell 

Love's  delight  and  love's  employ. 
Myriads  for  whose  life-span  here 

Hearts  were  rent  with  grief  and  pain, 
Henceforth,  evermore,  appear 

"Where  no  parting  comes  again  ! 

Blessings  on  thy  vision,  then, 

Poet  of  the  shattered  lyre ;  — 
Who  among  the  sons  of  men 

Could  have  had  conception  higher  ? 
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FROST-FLOWERS. 

KEEN  blows  the  blast,  December  tempests  lower  ; 
Yet  in  my  home,  a  soft,  warm,  genial  breath 
Weaves  on  the  window  many  a  crystal  wreath 
Of  glittering  foliage,  mossy-cup  and  Hower  : 
So  in  life's  drearest  and  most  wintry  hour, 
When   round   the   heart   Despair's    cold    serpent 

wreathes, 

Hope  softly  conies,  and  on  it  warmly  breathes, 
And  lo  !   sweet  flowers  spring  forth  a  fairy  dower. 

The  frozen  flower- sprites  from  the  glass  will  fade, 
When  Spring  returns  to  paint  the  wood  and  plain 
With  moss  and  flower,  and  fresh  green  grass  again  : 

So  the  heart-pictures  Hope's  warm  breathings  made 
Will  disappear  when  Heaven's  eternal  Spring 
Joy's  full  fruition  to  our  souls  shall  bring  ! 

c.  M.  s. 
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SEASONS  OF  MEDITATION. 

BY    E.    II.    CHAPIN. 

MAN'S  spiritual  life  is  developed  by  two  methods. 
One  of  these  is  action  —  the  discharge  of  duty 
amid  the  cares  and  labors  and  outside  movements  of 
every  day.  They  who  in  order  to  secure  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  soul  would  shut  it  up  in  clois- 
ters, do  not  consider  its  wants  and  adaptations. 
The  spirit  may  thus  become  so  chastened  that  all 
sensual  desires  shall  lie  dead  within  it,  and  its  life 
be  sustained  by  ecstatic  communion.  The  intro- 
spective vision  may  be  claritied  to  a  microscopic 
power.  The  devotional  sentiment  may  lecome  as 
spontaneous  as  pulsation,  and  holy  ideals,  the  images 
of  celestial  things,  may  take  the  place  and  trans- 
form the  realities  of  the  material  world.  But  while 
thus  we  stimulate  some  faculties  of  the  soul,  we 
dwarf  others,  which  are  essential  to  a  healthy  Chris- 
tian character.  We  grow  into  this  sublimation  at 
the  expense  of  a  discerning  and  comprehensive 
morality,  and  of  that  health,  strength,  geniality,  in 
one  word  naturalness,  which  belong  to  solid  and 
vital  religion.  The  soul,  like  the  body,  acquires 
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vigor  by  the  exercise  of  all  its  faculties.  In  the 
midst  of  the  world,  in  overcoming  difficulties,  in 
conquering  selfishness,  indolence  and  fear,  in  all  the 
occasions  of  duty,  it  employs,  and  reveals  by  em- 
ploying, energies  that  render  it  efficient  and  robust, 
that  broaden  its  scope,  adjust  its  powers,  and  ma- 
ture it  with  a  rich  experience. 

But  the  other  method  of  unfolding  the  spiritual 
life  is  more  commonly,  and  perhaps  dangerously, 
neglected.  That  method  is  Meditation  —  the  with- 
drawal of  our  powers  from  actual  exertion,  and  the 
concentration  of  our  thoughts  upon  some  great 
theme.  In  order  to  any  true  action,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  go  into  solitude  and  silence.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  meditate  upon  ourselves,  upon  our 
ideal  of  life,  our  motives  of  action,  and  our  strength 

O 

of  principle  —  upon  our  affections  and  desires,  our 
wants  and  sins.  It  is  necessary  that  we  meditate 
upon  God,  His  attributes  and  dealings,  His  claims 
upon  us  and  our  relations  to  Him.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  meditate  upon  truth,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  rid  of  all  pretences,  of  all  errors  growing  up  in 
ourselves  or  overshadowing  us  from  others.  Thus 
may  we  go  forth  again  to  the  active  sphere  of  duty, 
to  work  upon  a  higher  elevation  and  in  clearer 
light. 

If  a  cloistered  religiousness  nourishes  a  diseased 
spirituality,  on  the  other  hand  an  unthinking  world- 
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liness  creates  a  mechanical  and  unsanctified  activity. 
Ours  is  an  age  of  outside  and  material  achievements, 
of  excitement  and  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  even  religion  shares  too  much  of  this  mere 
activity.  It  is  bustling  and  philanthropic  and  flows 
out  in  massive  organizations ;  but  does  it  exist  as 
an  intense  and  fruitful  life  in  the  individual  soul  ? 
We  do  well  in  repudiating  the  mockery  of  lifeless 
ceremonials,  but  are  we  not  deadened  by  the  exter- 
nality of  mere  deeds?  We  can  talk  quite  flip- 
pantly of  the  worthlessness  of  that  religion  which  is 
confined  to  the  closet,  or  to  a  narrative  of  inward 
experiences,  but  which  never  blossoms  into  a  benev- 
olent sentiment,  or  ripens  into  an  every-day  virtue ; 
but  do  we  not  know  that  these  so-called  "  every-day 
virtues,"  without  a  religious  soul  in  them,  are 
equally  empty,  and  deceive  us  with  the  form,  with- 
out the  spirit  of  godliness  ?  In  themselves  they 
have  no  regenerating  efficacy,  they  enter  but  a  little 
way  into  our  spiritual  being,  and  adorn  us  with  a 
Sadduceeical  decency.  Our  moral  action  must 
issue  from  deep  fountains  within  us,  springing  up 
in  meditation  and  sanctified  by  prayer.  Those 
plants  of  righteousness  that  will  endure  the  scorch- 
ing noon  and  the  beating  tempest,  must  be  silently 
nurtured  by  the  dews  of  the  night,  and  the  early 
breathings  of  the  morning. 

There   never   yet   was   accomplished   any   great 

19 
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work,  that  was  not  the  fruit  of  long   and  patient 
thouoht.     Men  have  first  constructed  in  the  recesses 

o 

of  their  own  souls  those  great  results  which  have 
astonished  us.  From  lonely  heights  of  meditation, 
they  have  come  down  to  change  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  to  revolutionize  its  ideas,  to  touch  all  its 
springs  of  action.  So  moral  energy  and  endurance, 
and  all  that  spiritual  depth  and  symmetry  which 
helps  make  up  a  truly  religious  character,  must  be 
wrought  out  by  self-discipline,  by  inward  scrutiny, 
by  frequent  communion  with  great  truths.  For  this 
purpose  we  must  retire  from  the  flaunting  light  and 
continual  bustle  of  the  world,  and  meditate ;  for, 
in  the  language  of  another,  "  Meditation  is  the 
great  store-house  of  our  spiritual  dynamics,  where 
divine  energies  lie  hid  for  any  enterprise,  and  the 
hero  is  strengthened  for  the  field."  If  we  would 
attain  the  true  dimensions  of  the  Christian  life,  if 
we  would  run  its  great  course,  it  is  not  enough  to 
hold  a  rational  faith,  or  accomplish  a  round  of 
decent  moralities.  There  is  no  ritual  or  decalogue 
fulfilling  which  we  may  take  our  ease.  If  so,  our 
action  would  become  mechanical,  and  our  spiritual 
life  stagnant.  Fresh  streams  of  inspiration  bear 
onward  the  soul  that  would  climb  to  perfection. 

If,  then,  we  would  possess  a  clear  spiritual  vision 
that  detects  the  entanglements  of  habit,  and  over- 
looks the  confines  of  system,  —  if  we  would  rectify 
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our  intellectual  mistakes,  and  separate  our  errors 
from  ourselves,  and  see  them  achromatically,  and 
behold  truth  in  its  freshness  and  universal  scope, — if 
we  would  be  pure  in  heart  as  well  as  accurate  in 
conduct, — if  we  would  be  not  merely  moral,  but 
religious ;  —  in  short,  if  we  would  live  and  grow  as 
spiritual  beings,  we  must  have  our  seasons  of  med- 
itation. Alas !  for  that  man  who  keeps  always  in 
the  bustle  of  life,  who  knows  nothing  of  his  own 
soul  and  never  stops  to  reflect  upon  the  highest 
realities.  Alas !  for  him  also  in  this  world  of  infi- 
nite relations,  who  never  looks  upward,  but  confines 
his  gaze  to  the  earth ;  who,  placed  amid  solemn  mys- 
teries, never  questions  about  life,  or  death,  or  God, 
or  eternity,  but  suffers  the  sheen  of  material  inter- 
ests to  obscure  the  stars,  and  drowns  the  still  small 
voice  of  heaven,  with  the  jingling  of  his  harness, 
and  the  clank  of  his  labor.  Alas  !  for  him  who, 
launched  upon  this  sea  of  life,  lies  becalmed  upon 
its  waters,  easy,  self-content,  or  drifts  unreckoning 
before  the  wind,  but  who  never  changes  his  tack  or 
adjusts  his  methods,  because  he  takes  no  celestial 
observation,  and  knows  not  the  science  of  his 
voyage. 

How  often  the  seasons  of  meditation  should  occur, 
conscience  and  circumstances  must  decide.  There 
are  occasions,  however,  which  are  peculiarly  fit  for 
this  purpose.  Such  is  the  morning  ere  we  go  out 
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to  the  trials,  or  become  engaged  in  the  cares  of  the 
world.  The  cool  silence  of  the  hour  may  calm  our 
spirits  and  breathe  upon  us  like  the  nearer  presence 
of  God,  and  we  can  look  with  a  steadier  and  purer 
vision  upon  life  and  duty ;  we  may  put  by  all  dark- 
ness from  our  souls,  with  the  darkness  of  the  de- 
parting night,  and  go  forth  strengthened  by  Di- 
vine refreshment,  to  act  under  a  canopy  of  loftier 
thoughts,  and  to  carry  from  that  hour  of  silence  and 
reflection  a  sanctifying  influence  throngh  the  day. 
The  Sabbath  is  a  season  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
meditation.  If  we  employ  only  the  ordinances  of 
public  worship,  we  realize  but  little  the  opportuni- 
ties of  that  day.  The  service  of  the  Sanctuary 
should  be  but  the  expression  of  a  preparation  for 
religious  musings  that  make  our  hearts  burn. 
There  are  quiet  hours  then,  when  the  gates  of  traf- 
fic are  closed,  during  which  the  gates  of  heaven 
stand  open  for  us,  and  our  souls  may  mount  up- 
ward. Then  with  the  trophies  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection around  us,  we  can  best  realize  our  immor- 
tality, and  the  Sabbath  day's  journey  of  the  spirit 
shall  make  our  feet  diligent  in  the  ways  of  duty, 
and  brace  us  up  to  contend  with  difficulty  and  sin. 
The  season  of  affliction  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
meditation.  Then  the  scales  have  been  swept  by  a 
heavy  hand  from  our  eyes,  we  have  learned  the 
mutability  of  earthly  goods,  our  spirits  can  see 
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farther,  and  we  are  in  a  better  posture  for  serious 
thought. 

But  three  seasons  may  be  more  specially  men- 
tioned—  those  periods  which  bring  with  them 
associations  of  the  evening  —  the  evening  of  the 
day,  the  evening  of  the  year,  and  the  evening  of 
life. 

The  evening  of  the  day  possesses  many  advan- 
tages for  meditation.  The  objects  that  are  upon  the 
earth  are  then  growing  dim  and  passing  into  shadow, 
and  with  them  may  well  fall  away  all  our  secular 
images.  The  most  familiar  things  assume  strange 
aspects,  as  the  darkness  slowly  swallows  them  up. 
How  suggestive  this  of  the  unsubstantially  of  those 
forms  to  which  we  cling,  of  the  superficial  acquain- 
tanceship there  is  between  us,  of  the  isolation  in 
which  as  spirits  we  really  stand,  and  of  the  mystery 
all  around  and  within  us  !  And  how  vividly  then 
can  we  realize  that  there  is  but  One  in  whom  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being !  In  the  mean- 
time the  vail  of  day  is  withdrawn  from  the  firma- 
ment, and  innumerable  worlds  break  upon  our 
vision.  How  does  this  revelation  of  immensity  in- 
crease our  conception  of  Him  who  bounds  and  fills 
it  all,  who  has  sown  abroad  those  worlds  of  light, 
and  shown  forth  His  handiwork  in  those  glittering 
constellations !  The  objects  which  we  see  by  day, 
to  be  sure,  the  varied  forms  of  earth,  declare 
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—  the  mountain,  the  ocean,  the  way-side  weed. 
But  with  these  we  are  more  familiar.  They  do 
not  illustrate  His  attributes  and  shadow  forth  the 
majesty  of  His  being  so  strikingly  as  this  spectacle 
of  the  heavens.  In  that  sublime  architecture  we  can 
"best  discern  His  infinite  wisdom  and  His  divine  skill. 
From  that  vast  space,  all  peopled  with  being  and 
blessed  with  light,  we  may  guess  how  inexhaustible 
is  His  benevolence  and  how  extensive  His  care.  In 
those  serene  depths,  those  steady  orbs,  we  have  a 
symbol  of  His  own  calm  eternity  overhanging  all 
our  transient  forms.  In  that  procession  of  stars, 
that  Deeming  irregularity  of  orbits,  reconciled  how- 
ever by  a  higher  law  and  producing  most  beautiful 
results,  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  stupendous  march 
of  His  providence,  and  the  sure  though  immense 
cycle  of  His  purposes.  And  considering  these 
glories  as  but  the  lamps  of  His  throne,  the  uphol- 
stery of  His  pavilion,  the  material  vails  of  His 
pure  essence,  how  awful  must  be  our  sense  of  His 
holiness,  how  deep  our  feeling  of  humility  upon 
this  little  earthly  atom  of  mortality  and  sin  !  But 
if,  lost  in  this  unfathomable  vision,  we  think  He  is 
far  from  us  and  heeds  us  not,  the  reflection  of  that 
ray  of  light  from  its  far-distant  source  into  our  up- 
lifted eyes,  the  soft  touch  of  the  night-wind  coming 
we  know  not  whence,  should  convince  us  that  He  is 
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closer  to  us  than  any  outward  thing,  and  numbers 
all  the  hairs  of  our  head. 

Nor  does  the  peculiarity  of  nature  alone  render 
the  evening  a  season  favorable  for  meditation.     The 

o 

casting  off  of  those  daily  burdens  which  weigh  us 
down  and  fix  our  vision  to  earth,  the  very  mood 
of  the  hour  producing  a  like  mood  of  silence  and 
seriousness  in  our  souls,  are  all  calculated  to  bring 
us  nearer  and  more  fresh  communion  with  Him. 
And,  so,  when  the  attraction  of  outward  objects  has 
subsided,  we  can  look  in  upon  ourselves.  The  sum 
total  of  our  daily  work  is  completed,  and  we  can 
then  best  consider  its  value.  It  is  a  solemn  yet 
wise  process,  ere  we  close  our  eyes  in  sleep  and 
commit  our  unconscious  life  to  the  hands  of  God,  to 
ask  —  'what  have  we  done  through  the  day,  with 
what  motives  have  we  acted,  what  have  we  neg- 
lected to  do,  how  does  it  all  bear  upon  our  spiritual 
being?  Have  we  gained  from  yesterday?  Are  we 
growing  wiser  and  better  ? '  Thus,  the  events  of 
the  day  passing  before  us,  each  sin  reviewed  by 
penitent  eyes,  and  virtue  considered  with  a  thankful 
heart,  they  shall  range  themselves  around  the  pillow 
of  slumber  as  messengers  of  pardon  and  as  angels 
of  peace.  How  appropriate  is  the  evening,  also,  as 
suggesting  the  flight  of  time  and  the  need  of  dili- 
gence !  How  quickly  has  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  brought  us  to  this  hour  again,  the  huge  wheel 
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as  it  turns  rapidly  spinning  off  the  thread  of  our 
existence  !  The  shadow  of  the  night  also  strikes  a 
shadow  upon  the  dial  of  our  life,  and  every  evening 
falls  upon  the  figure  of  a  later  hour.  As  the  wise 
merchant,  then,  posts  his  books  at  night,  and  knows 
the  state  of  his  fortune,  so  will  the  wise  man  at  the 
close  of  the  day  sum  up  the  account  of  life  and 
scrutinize  his  doings  and  relations. 

The  evening  of  the  year,  the  last  days  of  autumn, 
when  the  earth  seeks  the  repose  of  winter,  is  a 
season  peculiarly  appropriate  for  meditation.  The 
evening  of  the  year  !  Its  vespers  peal  through  the 
naked  woods,  and  toll  softly  in  the  falling  of  the  last 
leaves.  The  garners  are  full,  and  the  tired  hus- 
bandman may  rest.  The  hours  wane  quickly  into 
shadow,  and  a  chilliness  as  of  the  night  wind  is  upon 
the  earth.  Sometimes  a  summer  day  peeps  in  here 
and  there  like  the  after-light  of  the  sun,  but  its 
aspect  is  out  of  season,  and  it  greets  us  with  a  mel- 
ancholy beauty.  And  now,  in  this  time  of  vanish- 
ing and  of  shadow,  there  is  a  special  opportunity 
for  meditation.  If  the  departure  of  a  day  reminds 
us  of  the  quick  passage  of  life,  how  much  more 
forcibly  does  the  revolution  of  a  year  !  How  much 
longer  a  line  of  our  life  is  spun  off  by  this  annual 
circuit !  How  few  such  evenings  will  be  vouch- 
safed us  !  If  we  call  our  years  "  days,"  how  small 
indeed  the  number  of  our  days !  And  with  a 
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renewed  eloquence  does  this  evening  of  the   year 
preach  to  us  the  old  homily  of  earthly  frailty.     The 
glory  that  hung  upon  the   woods  and  adorned  the 
fields  is  gone,  although,  in  passing,  it  clothed  itself 
with  more  vivid  splendor,  as  if  it  would  hinder  or 
triumph  over  decay.     So  have  we  seen  hope  trem- 
ble into  darkness,  and  one  glory  of  this  earth  after 
another  drop  and  wither.     All  about  us  the  naked 
woods  and  fields  are  mementoes  of  vanished  loveli- 
ness and  solemn  reminders  of  death.     At  this  sea- 
son too,  as  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  our  account- 
ablity  presses  upon  us,  and  bids  us  consider  what 
work  we   have  done,  and  how  we  have  wrought. 
Earth   has  given  in   its   account.     Its  task   is  all 
accomplished.       It  has   yielded   its   fruits   in   due 
season.     The  husbandman  has  reaped  the  reward  of 
his  diligence  or  neglect.     How  is  it  with  the  hus- 
bandry of  our  lives?      What   harvest  of  tares   or 
wheat  have  we  gathered  in  ?     As  the  year  travels 
quickly  to  its  decline  clothed  in  the  wilted  robes  of 
autumn,  what  does  conscience  whisper  to  us  in  the 
solemn  watch   of  reflection  ?      What   shadows   are 
thrown  by  the  evening  fire  of  memory  athwart  the 
vista  of  the  past  ?     Does  not  the  soberness  of  the 
hour  invite  us  to  meditation  ?    Is  not  the  appearance 
of  the  world  suggestive  of  retrospect  ?     Does  it  not 
move  us  to  consider  our  spiritual  position  as  affected 
by  the  passage  of  another  year  ? 
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Finally,  the  evening  of  life  is  peculiarly  appropri- 
ate for  meditation.  There  are  those  who  are  spared  to 
an  age  that  is  well  expressed  by  this  term.  A  shadow 
is  upon  their  eyesight,  and  upon  their  memory.  A 
shadow  is  lengthening  before  them  —  the  shadow 
of  fast-coming  death.  The  order  of  their  thoughts 
indicates  an  evening  position.  The  nearest  things 
are  but  dimly  seen  and  quickly  vanish,  while  they 
behold  in  clear  prominence  their  earliest  and  re- 
motest years ;  like  the  departing  sunshine,  which 
shows  last  what  it  saluted  first,  and  lingers  upon 
the  distant  summit  while  the  near  valley  lies  in 
darkness.  Old  age  is  an  evening.  The  daytime 
of  life  is  past,  the  hours  of  labor  are  over.  And 
how  beautiful  that  evening  is  when  clothed  with 
the  serenity  of  virtue !  To  be  sure,  melancholy 
thoughts  will  naturally  steal  in,  as  they  do  in  the 
evening  of  the  day.  When  the  old  man  reviews 
his  conduct,  in  the  mellow  light  of  experience,  he 
detects  many  an  imperfection  which  he  would  now 
avoid.  He  mourns  over  many  a  downfall  of  which 
he  thought  too  lightly  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  life. 
He  wonders  at  the  presumption  with  which  he 
was  once  cheated  in  the  name  of  knowledge  and 
bravery.  In  this  rectifying  hour,  too,  he  discovers 
how  his  energies  have  been  too  much  invigorated 
by  selfishness,  too  little  animated  by  love.  Indeed, 
none  so  clearly  as  he  discerns  how  short  a  time  we 
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have  to  love  in,  as  well  as  to  hope  -and  to  labor. 
How  swiftly,  like  shadows,  in  that  evening  hour 
pass  before  his  vision  the  friends  of  his  youth ! 
How  vividly,  though  all  else  has  grown  dim,  do 
those  familiar  faces  gaze  upon  him  !  How  dis- 
tinctly stand  up  those  gray  and  silent  stones  that 
mark  the  spots  in  his  journey  where  they  dropped 
and  died  !  How  impressively  in  that  evening  hour, 
with  its  last  murmurs  falling  upon  his  ear,  does  life 
appear  like  a  tale  that  is  told  !  And  yet  to  that  old 
man  the  evening  of  life  brings  the  evening's  conso- 
lations—  rest  and  hope  ;  rest  from  the  toils  of  this 
world's  to-day,  hope  from  the  resources  of  the  ever- 
lasting to-morrow.  The  most  of  his  friends  have 
fallen  asleep  around  him,  and  he  is  willing  to  lie 
down  with  them.  And  though  the  things  of  earth 
are  vanishing  from  him,  and  the  noise  of  the  world 
breaks  solemnly  at  his  feet  as  at  evening  breaks  the 
murmur  of  the  gray  and  retreating  sea,  lo !  above 
him  is  outspread  a  celestial  canopy,  and  all  that  was 
best  in  his  lot,  worthiest  his  love  and  his  faith,  is 
gathered  up  there  in  immortal  constellations. 

Let  us,  then,  at  these  and  at  all  proper  times,  heed 
the  discipline  of  meditation.  Thus  shall  we  learn 
how  to  live,  thus  shall  we  see  life  in  its  true  pro- 
portions and  in  all  its  relations.  Thus  shall  we 
garner  resources  for  the  day  of  trial  and  the  hour 
of  death.  Thus  shall  we  accumulate  energies  for 
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every  duty,  and  learn  more  distinctly  our  obliga- 
tions. Thus  shall  we  fortify  our  dilapidated  virtues, 
and  form  new  resolutions.  Thus  shall  we  overcome 
sin,  and,  rising  refreshed  from  our  penitence,  go  forth 
armed  for  surer  victory.  Thus  only  can  we  advance 
in  the  spiritual  life  and  in  imitation  of  Christ. 
Thus  only  can  we  rightly  fill  the  morning  and  even- 
ing of  our  earthly  day.  Otherwise,  we  live  un- 
worthy our  manhood,  we  heed  not  the  call  of  God, 
we  reject  the  means  He  has  given  and  the  end  to 
which  He  has  summoned  us.  We  stake  our  wel- 
fare upon  perishable  things  and  are  blinded  by  a 
material  good.  We  bury  immortal  talents  in  the 
earth.  We  plod  along  the  level  of  a  secular  and 
sinful  life,  when  by  heights  of  meditation  and  ever- 
widening  aspirations  of  the  soul,  we  might  climb 
even  now  to  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  realities. 
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THE  HAUNTED  SEA. 

BY  MRS.  C.    M.   SAWYER. 

BY  a  lone,  haunted  sea,  strayed  Udollo  ; 
The  wind  sounded  mournful  and  hollow ; 
On  a  nightingale's  sorrowful  song 
'Illena !  "  stole  sighing  along, 

And  the  sea  faintly  echoed  — '  Illena  ! ' 

By  the  lone,  haunted  sea  wept  Udollo, 

The  low-sighing  wind  sounded  hollow ; 

'Mid  the  death-song  a  white  swan  was  singing  : 

'  Illena  ! ' — '  Illena  ! '  came  ringing  ! 

And  the  winds  of  the  sea  shrieked  — '  Illena  ! ' 


By  that  sea  pale  Udollo  was  kneeling, 
The  snow  on  his  cold  cheeks  congealing, 
But  his  hot  tears  fell  into  the  tide, 
As  '  Illena  !  '    -  '  Illena  ! '  —  he  sighed ; 

And  the  depths  of  the  sea  moaned,  '  Illena  ! ' 

'  O,  cease,  haunted  deep  !  '  —  cried  Udollo — 
'  I  hear  your  low  summons  !  —  I  follow  ! 
There  is  peace  'neath  your  white-wreathing  foam, 
Illena  !  —  Illena  !  —  I  come.' 

And  the  sea  wailing  answered,  '  Illena  ! ' 
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From  the  cold  wave  a  pale  form  ascended, 
Of  snow-light  and  mist-light  't  was  blended, 
On  her  bosom  more  white  than  the  swell 
Of  the  sea  foam  the  sad  mourner  fell  — 
Then  sank,  fondly  breathing,  '  lllena  ! ' 
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LE   COQUILLAGE. 

From   the  French  of  A.  de  Lamartine. 

BY     JAMES     LUMBARD. 

WHEN  thy  fair,  heedless  feet,  young  maiden,  stray 
On  this  moist  sand,  the  ocean's  fringe  of  gold, 

Bend  to  the  Shell,  my  love,  made  bright,  they  say, 
By  Venus,  in  the  billow's  bitter  hold. 

The  ocean's  jewel-box  has  nought  so  rare  ! 

E'en  thy  cheeks'  roses  scarcely  with  it  vie  ! 
And  when  to  its  volute  one  lends  his  ear, 

He  hears  a  thousand  sounds  that  sense  defy. 

Now  't  is  a  tempest  with  its  surgings  wild, 
"Which  break  in  thundering  where  thy  footsteps  go  ; 

Anon,  the  forests'  moan,  so  vague  and  mild, 
And  now  'tis  voices  wrhispering  all  low. 

Wouldst  know  what  the  disordered  noise  portends 
Which  this  Shell  yields  from  lips  of  carmine  bland  ? 

This  echo  strange,  in  which  great  Xature  blends 
All  sounds  within  the  hollow  of  thy  hand  ? 
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Take  it,  my  angel,  and  when  thou  wouldst  seek 

Self-converse  to  allay  thy  weariness, 
On  this  sea-jewel  smiling,  lean  thy  cheek, 

Close  thy  bright  eyes,  and  hear  the  tones  that  bless. 

If  'mid  the  strains  with  which  its  tongue  is  fraught, 
One  accent  strike  thee  sweeter  than  the  rest, 

One  that  shrinks  back  ere  to  the  edge  't  is  brought, 
Like  love's  avowal  that  dare  not  be  expressed ; 

If  for  thy  candor  it  hath  charms  and  fears, 

And  if  it  ever  have  in  death  new  life, 
And  seem  at  thy  heart's  core  to  live  on  tears, 

And  if  it  be  with  hope  and  sorrow  rife  ; 

Waste  not  thyself  to  solve  the  mystery, 
For  oh  !  my  angel,  this  soft  voice  is  mine  ! 

What  sound  on  earth  more  lasting,  sweet  can  be, 
Than  my  heart's  echo  when  it  breathes  of  thine  ? 
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THE   VISIONED  SCROLL. 

BT  MRS.  C.   M.   SAWTEE. 

I  sit  and  muse.     Athwart  my  brain 
Flit  memories  true  and  dreams  ideal ; 

So  blended,  I  can  scarce  attain 
To  know  the  fancied  from  the  real. 

Long-lost  ones  of  the  buried  past, 

Each  linking  with  a  mocking  phantom, 

Go  gliding  by  me  still  and  fast, 
Like  pictures  through  a  magic  lantern. 

In  vain  I  struggle  to  decide 

Between  the  false  and  true  ;  the  vision 
Still  turns  my  efforts  all  aside 

And  mocks  them  with  a  gay  derision. 

Oh  !   thus  it  is  in  life  —  we  turn 

Where  radiant  smiles  are  brightly  beaming ; 
But  where 's  the  eye  that  can  discern 

Between  the  real  and  the  seeming  ? 

20 
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We  school  our  brows  to  wear  the  look 
That  others  all  around  are  wearing  ; 

"Whatever  be  within,  we  brook 

No  eye  should  see  the  load  we  're  bearing. 

"We  teach  our  lips,  with  careful  art, 
The  tones  by  joy  and  gladness  chosen, 

Though  in  our  breast  the  secret  heart 
Lie  sick  and  faint,  or  hard  and  frozen. 

Oh,  could  we  know  where  pleasure  wiles, 
How  many  dance  with  bosoms  aching, 

Or  'neath  the  mask  of  careless  smiles 
How  many  hearts  are  slowly  breaking, 

Our  souls  would  shrink  with  sore  dismay 
Before  the  world  of  false  appearing, 

And  from  the  vision  turn  away 

With  failing  faith  or  deep  despairing. 

I  wandered  through  a  gay  saloon 
'Mid  dames  mature  and  maidens  tender, 

Where  robes  of  silk  and  velvet  shone 

'Neath  rainbow  floods  of  crystal  splendor. 

Fond  fathers  stood  with  conscious  pride 
On  fair,  young,  graceful  daughters  gazing, 

While  queenly  mothers  watched  beside, 
With  rubies  and  with  diamonds  blazing. 
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Low-warbled  tones  and  murmured  sighs 

Were  heard  'mid  soft,  sweet,  girlish  laughter, 

And  meanings  flashed  from  radiant  eyes 
To  be  remembered  ever  after. 

Some  gay  romance  of  olden  time 

Methought  that  festive  scene  resembled, 

Where  all  the  air,  in  measured  chime, 
To  silver  showers  of  music  trembled. 

But  one  there  was  went  floating  by  — 
A  creature  of  all  creatures  brightest, 

With  laughing  lip  and  azure  eye, 

And  graceful  form  and  step  the  lightest. 

So  young,  so  fair, — methought  her  breast 
A  temple  of  all  mirth  and  gladness, 

Where  care  and  sorrow  never  prest, 
And  joy  had  left  no  room  for  sadness. 

But  once  amid  the  mazy  dance, 

Where  youthful  forms  were  gayly  wheeling, 
I  caught  from  her  a  mournful  glance, 

A  world  of  inward  woe  revealing. 

'T  was  but  a  moment  and  't  was  gone, 

Nor  left  a  trace  on  any  feature, 
And  she,  to  others,  still  moved  on, 

Earth's  gayest  and  most  gladsome  creature. 
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But  ne'er  from  me  again  could  mask 
Of  joy  her  bosom's  secret  cover, 

And,  sad  at  heart,  I  turned  to  bask 
In  eyes  that  ne'er  were  clouded  over. 

But,  vain  my  search  !  mine  inward  sight 
Seemed  gifted  with  unearthly  clearness, 

And  I  beheld  o'er  all  a  blight 

That  added  to  my  spirit's  drearness. 

I  saw  the  plague-spot  on  each  soul, 
The  serpent  in  each  bosom  lurking, 

And  shadow  over  shadow  roll 

Where  hate  and  jealousy  were  working. 

I  saw  beneath  the  luring  smile 

That  beamed  from  all  those  varying  faces, 
How  oft  lay  hid  the  sting  of  guile, 

Or  sorrow's  deep  and  burning  traces. 

I  marked  the  waves  of  passion's  tide 
To  headlong  deeds  of  folly  urging, 

And  'neath  the  ice  of  stately  pride, 
The  secret  gulf  of  madness  surging. 

Around  the  heart  of  smiling  age 
I  saw  remorse  and  anguish  hover, 

While  many  a  dark  and  tear-stained  page 
It  strove  from  its  own  self  to  cover. 
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I  turned  away,  for  through  my  breast 

I  felt  a  pulse  of  anguish  quiver, 
At  all  the  changing  ills  that  prest 

The  voyagers  down  life's  troubled  river. 

'And  is  this  all  ? '  I  inly  said, 

Mine  eyes  in  reverent  awe  upturning — 
'  0,  God  !  for  which  these  forms  were  made 

Wherein  thy  breath  divine  is  burning  ? 

'  Hath  being,  then,  no  certain  good 

By  sin  and  sorrow  ne'er  o'ershaded  ? 
The  heart  no  holv  solitude 

if 

That  passion's  storms  have  ne'er  invaded? 

'  Oh  !   better  then  in  silent  peace 

To  die  and  go  where  none  shall  name  us, — 
To  lie  down  where  all  woe  shall  cease, — 

For  what  is  life  that  it  should  claim  us  ? ' 

As  thus  my  sad,  bewildered  soul 

Stood,  lost  in  doubt  and  vain  repining, 
Before  it  passed  a  Visioned  Scroll, 
Translucent,  legible  and  shining. 

All  round  it  poured  prophetic  rays, 

Like  light  from  eyes  of  sweet  sedateness, 

And  through  life's  darkly-brooding  haze 
I  saw  the  spirit's  future  greatness. 
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I  saw  hoAv  all  the  pain  and  woe 

That  now  o'ershade  the  spirit's  dial, 

The  blasting  ills  that  lurk  below — 
Each  heart's  most  deep  and  fiery  trial, 

In  His  own  time,  by  HIM  subdued — 

Stern,  rugged  teachers,  yet  redeeming — 

"Were  instruments  of  endless  good, 
Whence  final  health  and  peace  were  streaming 

Their  mission  all  at  length  performed, 

They  passed,  like  mists  that  sunbeams  sever, 

And  man,  with  calm  devotion  warmed, 
Walked  sinlessly  with  God  forever ! 

O  God  !  what  peace  without  alloy 

Stole  o'er  me  then,  like  dreams  Elysian, 

While  long  I  sat  with  tranquil  joy, 

And  pondered  on  the  wondrous  vision  ! 

Then  seemed  a  breeze-like  voice  to  swell, 
A  grand  and  solemn  sense  distilling, 

And  on  my  spell- wrapt  spirit  fell, 

Its  awful  depths  with  wonder  thrilling. 

'There  's  life  beyond,  and  love  shall  brood 
O'er  all,  in  all  its  semblance  moulding, 

From  deepest  evil  endless  good 
With  vital  energy  unfolding, 
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'  Till  but  one  law  in  all  shall  dwell, 
The  law  that  fills  the  Great  All-Seeing, 

And  one  great  voice  of  Good  shall  swell, 
Harmoniously  from  all  of  Being  !  ' 

I  listened — but  the  Voice  had  ceased, 
Far  down  my  spirit's  temple  dying ; 

Yet  I  will  wait  in  solemn  peace, 

On  the  great  WORD  henceforth  relying  ! 


